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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season, 1960-1961 


Tundra and Montane Birds Abundant 
Weather Migration in the East 
Eastern Bluebirds at New Low 


Douglas James 
University of Arkansas 


HE LONG OVERDUE flight of Snowy Owls 
[Mica arrived this winter, delayed some two or 
three years if the four-year cycle of population 
fluctuation is valid. Still, the number of owls was not 
equal in scale to a major invasion. A high coast-to- 
coast population of Rough-legged Hawks affirmed the 
significance of the Snowy Owl invasion. Both indi- 
cated that tundra rodent populations recently were 
favorable for an increase in raptorial arctic birds. 

Analogous in some ways to the latitudinal move- 
ment of tundra birds, an altitudinal movement this 
winter performed by a host of montane species in- 
vaded the lowlands of the Southwest and Pacific Coast. 
Mostly jays and finches were involved, and one of 
the latter, the Red Crossbill, also immigrated into 
other areas to make it an invasion year for this boreal- 
montane species. 

The Northeast was the only area which experienced 
a severe winter, and there the weather stimulated 
another kind of population movement, a severe-weather 
migration. Frozen coastal areas forced waterfowl 
southward in mid-winter, particularly geese and Brant, 
and at the same time Snow Buntings suddenly ap- 
peared in abundance in the snow-covered northeastern 
landscape. 

Otherwise there were no conspicuous mass move- 
ments this winter. Except for the crossbill, the in- 
vasion of boreal birds was nil, there was no more 
than the usual interchange of eastern and western 
birds, and there was nothing unusual about the 
scattering of migrants delayed in the North. 

The profound scarcity of Eastern Bluebirds com- 
plemented this general absence of ornithological events. 
The bluebird, although scarce the past three winters. 
evidently now has reached an all-time population low 
of only one-third its normal abundance. But, it is 
expected to recover eventually. The Eastern Phoebe 
and Hermit Thrush too are still reduced below normal 
abundances. 

This short summary of the past winter may satisfy 
many readers. Others will desire more details and can 
proceed to the discussion which follows. Still other 
readers may be interested in only certain aspects of 
the winter. Therefore, the discussicn is organized so 
that specific topics can be found by following the 
headings and subheadings. 


HIGH POPULATIONS AND 
Mass MOVEMENTS 
Perhaps the most exciting aspect of winter to the 
bird watcher is the anticipation of some unexpected, 
sudden, massive influx of a species which does not 
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overwinter regularly in the region invaded. The cast 
of birds which participate in these immigrations usual- 
ly is known, but their precise roles each year are 
not wholly predictable. Our ignorance is mostly due 
to a lack of information about environmental condi- 
tions and population dynamics in the areas from 
which the birds emigrate, such as the mecuntain 
ranges of the West or the tundra and taiga of the 
North, areas which virtually lack resident field biolo- 
gists. Our plight is analogous to trying to understand 
how a camera works by: looking at a photograph. But. 
just as a collection of snapshots may clinch the re- 
lationship of subject and shutter to cne who has 
investigated the mechanism of a camera, so the past 
record of invasions, however poorly understood at the 
time, ultimately may provide the proof for a propcsed 
explanation discovered at the source of population 
irruption. With this prospect our descriptions are im- 
portant even when, as it was this winter, the material 
is confined to the northern regions and foothill areas 
fringing high mountains. 


Tundra Birds of Prey 


One population fluctuation and periodic exodus 
southward that is understood better than most such 
occurrences involves the two commonest raptorial birds 
of prey which occupy the treeless polar region called 
the Arctic tundra. The abundance of the Rough-legged 
Hawk and Snowy Owl apparently in some way is 
dependent directly on the abundance of tundra ro- 
dents, although the literature is full of contradictions 
concerning the exact nature of this relationship. 

Population changes in Rough-legged Hawks can be 
studied first hand cutside the Arctic because this 
species annually leaves the tundra in migration to 
become a winter inhabitant of most of Canada and 
the United States south of the northern coniferous 
forest, the region where most of the bird watchers 
also overwinter. When this species is superabundant 
in its winter range, as it was from coast to coast this 
autumn and winter, frequently reaching the southern 
edge of the United States, then it is assured that 
conditions in the tundra are or recently have been 
favorable rodentwise. 

If Snowy Owls appear in large numbers scuth of 
the boreal forest it means simply that the rodent 
peak abundance has “crashed” to low population 
levels (Shelford, Awk, 62:592-596). This cwl over- 
winters in the taiga and the southern perimeters of 
the tundra except when it is abundant and the rodent 
food supply is scarce. Then the Snowy Owls perform 
a massive autumn and winter flight into southern 

















Canada and adjacent United States, where they are 
ordinarily present only in very small numbers. This 
past winter such a southward flight occurred in the 
East and Middle West, penetrating to Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, and Oklahoma. Veteran observers in the North- 
east compared it to the flight of 1953-1954, the most 
recent one of equal size, but said it was not equal 
to the huge invasion of 1945-1946. Its magnitude 
diminished from east to west, becoming much re- 
duced or absent in parts of the Middle West. Despite 
this differential, the flight probably should be rated 
a “fair invasion” in both districts, using the terminol- 
ogy advocated before (Audubon Field Notes, 12:256). 
This rating is substantiated by comparing the total 
number of Snowy Owls recorded on all the Christmas 
Counts this winter with the total numbers seen on 
eleven previous counts. (These latter data are avail- 
able annually because of the important compilations 
provided in Audubon Field Notes by Frank A. Scott, 
showing the total number of each species of bird 
found on the combined Christmas Counts). The total 
of 134 Snowy Owls this winter is surpassed only by 
the value 151 obtained in the “‘large invasion’’ year, 
1949-1950, in the Middle West (only 80 were 
counted in the 1945-1946 invasion and 88 in 1953- 
1954). The closeness of these figures is not enough 
to require an upgrading of the invasion magnitude 
this year because the 1949 value was obtained eleven 
years ago when there were fewer Christmas Counts 
than now. Furthermore, the Middle West was the 
only district invaded in large numbers then, so the 
total was not an accumulation from both the East and 
the Middle West as it was this winter. Each of these 
factors tended to raise artificially the 1960 population 
in relation to the total count in 1949. 

In summary, the high population of Rough-legged 
Hawks this past winter suggested that a great 
abundance of tundra rodents existed last summer and 
promoted a very successful production of young 
hawks. The subsequent decline in this rodent popula- 
tion is deduced from the southward invasion of 
Snowy Owls, an event which Dr. Newman could 
detect early enough to mention in the “Fall Chang- 
ing Seasons.” Combining these two indications, one 
can surmise that a rodent peak population suffered 
a sharp reduction in the late tundra summer. 


Invasions by Boreal and Highland Birds 


More than any other factor, the food supply in 
the northern coniferous forest seems to determine 
the movements of northern finches. This winter the 
reports from the regions in the East that are far 
enough to the north to contain segments of boreal 
forest described a copious abundance of many kinds 
of food in this habitat. The fact that northern finches 
abounded there but did not move appreciably south- 
ward into the deciduous forest suggests that the nearly 
complete absence of an invasion by boreal forest 
birds this winter may have been due to a surfeit of 
food in the whole continental band of northern 


conifers. As usual, however, an attempt to offer a 
pat explanation is thwarted by a prominent exception: 
the Red Crossbill staged a fair-sized invasion from 
coast to coast and southward in association with the 





mountains of the West, its first marked movement 
since the one in the Middle West in the winter 
of 1955-1956. 

In the West the Pine Grosbeak, and possibly the 
Evening Grosbeak, perhaps should also have been 
considered influx species this winter, but there the 
situation was complicated by a widespread movement 
of birds down the mountainsides into the western 
lowlands. If the species which nest in both the mon- 
tane forests and northern conifers—the Gray Jay, 
Evening Grosbeak, Pine Grosbeak, Pine Siskin and 
Red Crossbill—had been the only birds involved in 
this movement a determination of the source of this 
incursion would not have been possible unless first 
subspecies were identified from collected specimens. 
Lacking this information, the list of companion in- 
vaders—Lewis’ Woodpecker, Scrub Jay, Pifion Jay, 
Cassin’s Finch, and three species of rosy finches— 
provides some insight into the situation for most 
of these species breed exclusively in the western 
mountains. A significant part of their migrations 
is altitudinal: thus the lowland influx of the more 
ubiquitous species too might have been predominantly 
of this sort. But again the usual detractor is present 
which pervades all attempts to make such tidy deduc- 
tions. This time it takes the form of two species, 
the Common Redpoll and White-winged Crossbill, 
which breed only in the taiga but appeared deep 
within the montane United States in the Southern 
Great Plains Region. This isolated incident refurbishes 
the idea that some of the other invaders could have 
been boreal in origin and reached the mid-continent 
lowlands via the coniferous inroad in the mountains. 

The area affected by this montane-associated immi- 
gration formed an equilateral right-angle belt ex- 
tending from the plains east of the Rocky Mountains 
westward across the plateau country of the entire 
Southwest Region and over the Sierra Nevada Range 
to the Pacific Coast of California. Here the belt 
narrowed and turned sharply northward, west of the 
Sierras, only to widen again to include the coastal 
band west of the Cascade Range plus the lowland 
parts of the Northern Rocky Mountain-Intermountain 
Region. 

The record of last autumn in the previous issue 
of Audubon Field Notes should be consulted to 
appreciate fully the nature of the lowland influx. No 
one species of the many participating was common 
to the whole invasion area, but the Steller’s Jay, 
Cassin’s Finch, Pine Grosbeak, and Red Crossbill 
were the most nearly ubiquitous. Regional variations 
complemented these basic five species: in the scuthern 
limb of the belt east of California, two additional 
jays, the Scrub Jay and Pifion Jay, were conspicuously 
numerous; along the Pacific Coast the Varied Thrush 
and Evening Grosbeak were abundant. Other species 
of even more local occurrence yet seemingly associated 
with the movement were: east of the Rockies—Gray 
Jay, rosy finches, Common Redpoll and White-winged 
Crossbill; west of the Sierras—Lewis’ Woodpecker 
and Pine Siskin. 

Rarely if ever do the birds of the tundra, taiga, 
and deciduous forest exhibit a common movement. 
Yet the altitudinal movement in the West this past 
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winter was symptomatic of such a common move- 
ment if the zones of montane vegetation are analogized 
latitudinally. Although none of the observers in the 
invasion area attempted to describe the cause of this 
grand phenomenon it appeared that some uniform 
and widespread factor(s) was operative. Thus, the 
lowlands adjacent to the mountains contained above- 
normal populations of rosy finches, which breed on 
the treeless arctic-alpine tops of the highest peaks; 
of Gray Jays, Evening Grosbeaks, Cassin’s Finches, 
and Pine Grosbeaks which nest primarily in the high, 
cool, moist, and predominantly spruce-fir forests; of 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers and Steller’s Jays from the lower 
yellow pine or Douglas fir forests in the Transition 
Zone; and of Scrub Jays and Pifion Jays, which nest 
in the broadleaf scrub and pifion pine-juniper habitats 
of the low foothills. 

Following the routine established previously (Audu- 
bon Field Notes, 12:256-258) landbird immigrations 
this winter were as follows: Snowy Owl, East—fair, 
Middle West—fair; Black-backed Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, East—fair; Evening Grosbeak, West—slight; 
Pine Grosbeak, West—fair; Red Crossbill, East—fair, 
Middle West—fair, West—fair; Snow Bunting, East 
—fair. 


Movements Forced by Severe Weather 


While most of the continent experienced an aver- 
age or unusually mild winter without much rain or 
snow the northern half of the Atlantic Coast was 
struck by severe weather again for the fourth winter 
in succession. The main features of this inclemency 
were three blizzards, one in each of the months 
December, January, and February, producing total 
snowfalls well in excess of twice the annual average 
in places, plus a long period when the temperature 
remained continuously below freezing, equaling six- 
teen days in duration from mid-January to early 
February in some areas. 

The prolonged cold froze coastal bays and estuaries 
and, consequently, rendered inaccessible the aquatic 
vegetation utilized by waterfowl feeding in shallow 
tidal areas. Along the northern coast this affected 
primarily the Brant and Canada and Snow Goose 
which moved southward in January to the middle 
Atlantic Coast. Whistling Swans abandoned the frozen 
upper reaches of Chesapeake Bay and appeared in 
large concentrations on the outer Atlantic Coast. 
Ducks decreased markedly in Delaware after each of 
the first two snowstorms. 

Snowcover over the ground food sources in Canada 
presumably caused the sudden movement of the Snow 
Bunting, another bird which breeds on the tundra, in- 
to the weather-stricken northeastern United States dur- 
ing January and February. 


POPULATIONS BELOW NORMAL 
The Chronic Scarcity 


Two winters ago when I introduced a summary of 
the then relatively short case history of the so-called 
“disaster species’’ with the phrase ‘ . the story is 
not completed yet,” it was not anticipated that the 
bite of severe weather would persist in gnawing at 
population levels and prevent a completion of the 
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"story’’ even today. However, it now is necessary t 

recognize that a sequence of abnormally severe wir 

ters has existed in the eastern United States, beginnin 

with the infamous blast of cold air fraught with bir. 
mortality which dominated the East and particular, 
the Southeast in the early months of 1958, and termi- 
nating (so far!) with the devastatingly snowy frigid 
March of 1960. Since it has been demonstrated that 
bird abundance depends on at least one aspect of win- 
ter weather—the number of days in which freezing 
temperatures occur (Audubon Field Notes 13:268- 
271)—this characteristic is shown in the table which 
follows for the three winters involved. As in the 
previous treatments the number of days each winter 
in which the temperature reached 32° F. or below 
was determined for three crucial weather stations in 
the southeastern United States: Nashville, Tennessee: 
Birmingham, Alabama; and Pensacola, Florida. In the 
upper panel of the table the values for each of these 
stations in the winters of 1957-1958, 1958-1959, and 
1959-1960, respectively, may be ccmpared with a 
corresponding average number of freezing days for 
twenty years beginning with the winter of 1937-1938 
and extending through the winter of 1956-1957. In 
the lower panel is shown the number of days of 
freezing weather in excess of the twenty-year average 
for each year and station plus both the averages for 
the three stations each year and the three-year average 
for each station. 





Weather Station 
Nashville Birmingham Pensacola 








Winter Tenn. Ala. Fla. 
Days of Freezing > 

Weather 
20-year Average* 69 42 8 
a. 1957-1958 78 7% 22 
b. 1958-1959 79 56 14 
c. 1959-1960 93 62 17 ; 
Days of Freezing in Average 
Excess of Average * Excess 
a. 1957-1958 9 29 14 17 
b. 1958-1959 10 14 6 10 
c. 1959-1960 24 20 9 18 
3-year Average excess 14 21 12 15 





*Average of values from the winter of 1937-1938 through 
the winter of 1956-1957. 





It is immediately obvious that all three winters had 
much more freezing weather than normally was ex- 
pected. Moreover, from the winter averages in the 
lower panel it is seen that the winters of 1959-1960 
and 1957-1958 were nearly equal in diverging the 
most in this respect, the winter of 1958-1959 show- 
ing the least departure from normal. Also, over the 
three-year period the middle latitude of the Southeast 
averaged relatively more severe weather than the 
adjacent areas to the north and south, while these 
latter areas averaged nearly the same departures from 
normal. This variation was the result of the different 
characters of the three winters. The severity in the 
first winter was displaced relatively southward, while 
in the winter of 1959-1960 it was experienced more 
to the north, and the intervening winter was not only 
less severe but more uniform latitudinally (lower 
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panel). The winters which were oppositely differen- 
tiated from north to south apparently accumulated an 
overlap in the middle thus compounding the severity 
and causing the greatest departure from normal at 
Birmingham. (But, of course, as is shown in the 
upper panel the absolute number of freezing days is 
always greatest in the north, decreasing southward.) 

In our anxiety for the awaited ccmpleticn of the 
story’ about the “disaster species’ we hope for a 
“happy ending,” one which will disclose a return to 
former abundances. A review of the past twenty-five 
years of regional and seasonal summaries in Audubon 
Magazine and Audubon Field Notes stimulates an 
optimistic outlook: again and again in the past, mor- 
tality-laden winters have wrought damage to bird 
populations—although the specific birds affected have 
varied considerably—and each time recovery has been 
complete. There is nothing unusual in the disaster 
phenomenon, and it even has been shown that the 
regular yearly minor fluctuations in freezing weather 
proportionately affect the winter abundance of birds 
(Audubon Field Notes 13:268-271). In fact, the so- 
called disaster-producing winters may exhibit approx- 
imately a ten-year cycle in occurrence as is suggested 
by the dates of the past three events of this type—the 
winters of the 1939-1940, 1950-1951, and 1957-1958, 
the effects of the last one continuing at least into the 
winter of 1959-1960. The effect of the 1939-1940 
severity was thought to be still evident two winters 
later, and in some areas after three winters, even 
though this severity was not reinforced by subsequent 
inclemencies as in the present situation. Therefore, it 
is reasonable to expect further delays in the currently 
awaited population recoveries, but we can be assured 
that ultimate recovery will occur. 

With this assurance it is now possible to examine 
the status of the “disaster species’ without undue 
alarm about low population levels. Again, as pre- 
viously, the analysis shown in the table which follows 
pertains only to the bird species which were definitely 
shown to be affected throughout their range by the 
late winter coldness the first of the year in 1958. These 
were Eastern Phoebe, Hermit Thrush, and Eastern Blue- 
bird. The House Wren too has been included in this 
primary group as it is again here, but it now appears 
that the populaticn “crash” in this species may have 
resulted from other factors which fortuitously coin- 
cided with the severe winter of 1957-1958. Unlike 
those of the other three species, correlation coefficients 
of the relationship between wren populations and 
temperature were not Statistically significant (James, 
Audubon Field Notes 13:271; Kendeigh, Ecol. Mon- 
ogr. 7:91-123). Furthermore, the House Wren re- 
bounded rapidly in 1959 to 89 per cent of its normal 
winter abundance (lower panel of table) where it 
remained in 1960 in spite of additional abnormally 
cold weather during both preceding winters. This 
condition of increase and/or recovery is confirmed by 
Dr. Stevenson's evaluations of the Florida Christmas 
Counts of this winter and a year ago, and by numerous 
other evidences in Audubon Field Notes during the 
past two years. 

The other species included in the table have not 
fared so well and this too jibes with the consensus of 




















3-Tier 





Tier of Christmas Counts 
Populations Northern Middle Southern Average 
20-year Average* 
Eastern Phoebe 2 9 52 21 
House Wren 27 27 
Hermit Thrush 6 38 19 21 
Eastern Bluebird 119 144 119 127 
Each Year as Per Cent 
of 20-year Average 
Eastern Phoebe 
a. 1958 100 44 44 48 
b. 1959 50 78 65 67 
c. 1960 150 23 42 43 
House Wren 
a. 1958 44 44 
b. 1959 89 89 
c. 1960 89 89 
Hermit Thrush 
a. 1958 33 18 41 24 
b. 1959 17 37 63 43 
c. 1960 100 21 63 43 
Eastern Bluebird 
a. 1958 42 51 24 42 
b. 1959 52 58 18 44 
c. 1960 29 36 20 29 





*Average number per 100 party-hours from 1938 to 1957 
calculated from four Christmas Counts in each tier. 








field impressions and numerical analyses that have 
appeared during the past year. Few events in the his- 
tory of field observation have stimulated as wide a 
distribution of comments on so extreme a scarcity as 
has the scarcity of the bluebird since last winter in 
the eastern half of the nation. The number of reports 
exclaiming a complete absence of this species in parts 
of its range was astonishing. The descriptive terms 
“rare” and “‘scarce’’ appeared commonly. Reinforcing 
these field impressions, evaluations of Christmas Count 
populations in the regional summaries of this issue 
showed decreases in bluebird numbers this winter in 
comparison with last year, when the populations 
already were low. These decreases ranged from 80 
per cent to 88 per cent in parts of the Middle Atlantic 
Coast and Middlewestern Prairie Regions. This was 
much greater than the some 71 per cent below-normal 
abundance (or, as stated, 29 per cent of average) 
shown in the table here. In Florida, two types of 
ratios of population changes showed an overwhelming 
proportion of decreases. These and the more subjective 
appraisals this winter, plus the known existence of 
already low populations last year, counteracted the 
faint suggestions last autumn that the Eastern Blue- 
bird might have increased somewhat in a few areas. 
The bluebird situation also can be appraised by us- 
ing Frank Scott's compilations of the total number 
seen on all the Christmas Counts each year. Of the 
many variables that would affect these data one of the 
major ones is the yearly increase in the number of 
Christmas Counts. Therefore, the population totals 
were adjusted for this increase by dividing the count 
number of the last count in Texas each year by the 
corresponding number in 1949. Each value so de- 
rived then was divided into the corresponding popu- 
lation totals to provide comparable indices of popula- 
tion levels based on the 1949 level. Since the 
Christmas Counts are numbered successively from 
Maine to California the total through Texas would 
include the winter range of the Eastern Bluebird plus 
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some extralimital areas to the north and west (and a 
few counts in western Canada and in Hawaii which 
are out of geographic sequence). It is assumed that 
new counts are added at an equal rate in all parts of 
the region include}. Using the technique applied to 
the data in the table, the adjusted population values 
for each of the three recent critical years were com- 
pared with the average value from 1949 through 1957 
(omitting 1953, when the Christmas-Count compilation 
was not published). Thus, in 1958 the population was 
76 per cent of this average, in 1959—89 per cent, and 
in 1960—36 per cent. These percentages differ enough 
frem the three-tier averages in the table for the same 
years to cause some doubt about the lowness of blue- 
bird populations until this winter. However, two other 
factors probably were involved for which additional 
adjustments are required. First, the average value for 
the data here is based on an eight-year average begin- 
ning in 1949, while the average in the table is a 
twenty-year average beginning in 1938. It was found 
in the twelve Christmas Counts analyzed to compute 
the data in the table that the populations from 1949 to 
1957 (cmitting 1953) averaged only 78 per cent of 
the longer twenty-year population averages. If the 
Christmas Count grand total also varies the same way, 
then the yearly percentages just quoted are dispropor- 
tionately high because they were derived frem com- 
parisons with the relatively lower population averages 
of the recent decade. Secondly, the number of partici- 
pants in established counts usually increases yearly. 
This affects very little the total number of birds re- 
corded per count unless it means that the number of 
field parties also increases, as it often does. The mem- 
bers of one party watch the same birds, but different 
parties count different birds. Therefore, the grand 
totals also must be adjusted based on the assumption 
that in the Eastern United States during each of the 
past three years the percentage change in party hours 
with respect to the eight-year average coincided with 
the same changes exhibited by the select twelve counts. 
When adjusted for these two factors the figures stated 
above become, 1958—62 per cent, 1959—53 per cent, 
and 1960—28 per cent. These values tend to cenfirm 
the tabular values more than the unadjusted per- 
centages, particularly in 1960. (The largest discrep- 
ancy, 62 per cent in 1958 compared with 42 per cent 
in the table, was due to the premise that the number 
cf party hours actually decreased in 1958 compared 
with the prior eight-year average. This seems unlikely 
because the nationwide total number of participants 
has shown a steady annual increase. This discrepancy 
is probably the result of a chance misrepresentation in 
the twelve select counts. ) 

The remaining species in the table are nearly as low 
in abundance as the bluebird. Both the Eastern Phoebe 
and the Hermit Thrush averaged in the three tiers this 
winter less than half, 43 per cent, of the average ex- 
pected abundance. The former species declined again 
after a substantial gain last winter, the latter was un- 
changed from its small and inadequate increase a year 
ago. Both showed complete recovery this winter in 
the thinly populated northern tier but increased no- 
where else. Also, both species exhibited the lowest 
population levels in the hard-hit middle tier. Turning 
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again to the Florida Christmas Count analysis, : .¢ 
results confirm these findings. (The overlap of so 
of the same Florida data used in both of these ; 
praisals was not enough to produce this similarity. ) 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that t!:< 
figures in the lower panel of the population table a:< 
percentages calculated by dividing the populaticn 
values of each of the three critical winters by the mean 
value for the twenty-year period beginning with tl 
Christmas Count in 1938 and ending with the one 
1957. Thus, a value of 100 per cent signifies an ave: 
age population level, below 100—below average. 
above 100—above average. The method of cbtaining 
the data used in ccmputing the percentages is the 
same as described previously (Audubon Field Note: 
13:269-271). Briefly, the averages of the number of 
birds per 100 party-hours were obtained from four 
stated Christmas Counts in each of three tiers cen- 
tered around 38°, 34° and 30° latitude respectively. 
or correspondingly the northern, middle, and southern 
tiers. The values in the upper panel of the table are 
twenty-year averages of these values. The raw values 
for the lower panel may be found by multiplying the 
upper-panel figures by the decimal form of the cor- 
responding percentages. 

Finally, the reader is reminded that a Christmas 
Count is made too early in winter to show the results 
of the weather of the same winter. Consequently, the 
Christmas Count populations are a measure of the 
effect of the preceding winter. This qualification must 
be appreciated in comparing the weather data and the 
population data presented here, which is facilitated 
by matching the lower-case letters that precede the 
dates in the two tables. It is evident, for example, 
that the low bluebird population this winter (Christ- 
mas Count, December 1960) was the result of the 
severe, late, last winter (winter 1959-1960). 
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Other Scarcities 


The Carolina Wren suffered a marked decline in 
most of the area affected by the prolonged cold period 
and copious amounts of snow this winter from Vir- 
ginia into New England and westward through Ohio 
and central Kentucky. 

In the Northeastern Maritime, Hudson-St. Lawr- 
ence, and Appalachian Regions, feeding-station visitors 
were generally low in number. This was thought to 
be due more to the copious food supply existant in 
nature and to the absence of a significant invasion of 
boreal birds rather than to a real reduction in bird 
numbers. In the South Texas Region a similar situa- 
tion prevailed, except that there were not even enough 
birds afield there to consume the ready food supply. 
possibly because the main populations may have re- 
mained to the north in the mild open winter through- 
out the entire Great Plains. However, at least one 
place in the expansive area north of Texas lacked the 
usual numbers of winter birds—the eastern part of 
the Northern Rocky Mountain—Intermountain Region. 

The Christmas Count populations in the Scuthern 
Atlantic Coast Region were generally below normal 
and in the adjacent Florida Region many species. 
mostly waterbirds, consistently were lower than aver- 
age in abundance. 
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Winter Season 
December 1, 1960 - March 31, 1961 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
Snowy Owls, the severe testing of wintering birdlife 
through the combination of a 16-day spell of sus- 
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tained sub-freezing weather and notable snowstorms, 
and “hundreds” of Robins wintering in Newfound- 
land—these are among the aspects of the 1960-61 
winter season which seem particularly deserving of 
mention. 

Snowy Owls.—The highlight of the season, in 
areas of the Region from the Maritime Provinces 
(but vot Newfoundland) to Fishers Island, N. Y.., 
was the first real visitation of Snowy Owls since the 
winter of 1953-54. Prior to the latter flight, according 
to Griscom and Snyder (The Birds of Massachusetts, 
1955), “recent invasions occurred [in Mass.} in the 
winters of 1926-27, 1941-42, 1945-46, 1949-50 (one 
of the great historic flights, with birds reaching 
Massachusetts from the west, not the north).’” Squires 
(The Birds of New Brunswick, 1952) reported great 
flights in New Brunswick in 1926-27, 1934-35, 
1941-42, 1945-46. And, in The Birds of Newfound- 
land (1951), Peters and Burleigh said that this owl 
was especially numerous there in 1902, 1930-31, 
1936, 1941-42 and 1945-46. (See also Palmer's 
Maine Birds, 1949, pp. 307-311). Concerning the 
1960-61 season, Leslie M. Tuck reported from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on Feb. 13: “I haven't seen 
or heard of a single Snowy Owl this winter, although 
usually a few individuals are seen each year.” In areas 
of the Region lying southwest of Newfoundland, the 
first reports of Snowy Owls were for single birds at 
the very end of October: Oct. 29, Tenants Harbor, 
Me., and Plum Island, Mass.; Oct. 31, Brunswick, 
Me.; Nov. 1, Lepreau, N. B. (On Nov. 3, one was 
sighted over the North Atlantic at 44° N., 41° W.— 
see Me. Field Obs., 5:12:130). In Rhode Island, 
reports began on Nov. 8 (Narragansett Naturalist, 





4:1:11); that month brought many reports of one 
or two birds, especially in New Brunswick, Maine, 
and Massachusetts, and mainly in coastal areas. But 
November and December also yielded higher counts: 
a November report of 20 in the Plum Island, Mass. 
area, and 25 in one day there in December; 18 on 
Brier Island, N. S., Dec. 3, and 22 there, Dec. 26; 
6, Cape Ann, Mass., Dec. 26; 6, Matinicus Rock, 
Me., on unstated date; 5, Wolfville, N. S., Dec. 28; 
4, Quincy, Mass., Dec. 26; 3, W. Lawrencetown, 
N. S., Dec. 17; 3, Fishers Island, N. Y. Squires 
relayed a late December report from Prince Edward 
Island. In January, 46 were reported in Massachusetts, 
and on Jan. 30 4 were seen on the New Hampshire 
coast. Dr. Lewis believes that the Snowy Owl death 
rate was high in Nova Scotia. In March, they were 
seen in 13 places in Massachusetts, with maximum 
counts of 4 each at Squantum and the Newburyport 
area. To sum it up, the 1960-61 flight of Snowy Owls 
was the first noteworthy one in this Region since 
1953-54. But it cannot compare with the great inva- 
sion of 1945-46, when Dr. Gross reported some 800 
records for Maine. In Massachusetts, the 1960-61 
flight appeared to be comparable with that of 1953-54, 
but probably not as great as that of 1949-50. 

Severe weather—On Dec. 12, a blizzard crippled 
the Boston area with 13 inches of snow whipped by 
winds of 50 m.p.h., and temperatures near 8°. But 
the most stringent testing of wintering bird popula- 
tions (from Canada Geese in Nova Scotia to Carolina 
Wrens on Fishers Island, N. Y.) came during the 
period of Jan. 18-Feb. 4. Data for Boston tell the 
story dramatically, and were characteristic of condi- 
tions throughout much of the Region. At Boston, 
the temperature dropped below 32° during the after- 
noon of Jan. 18 and did not regain the freezing-mark 
until the night of Feb. 3-4. Boston’s normal average 
temperature during the period of Jan. 19-Feb. 3 is 
29°; during the 1961 period, it was 14.3°. Boston 
had 394 hours of continuous freezing temperatures, 
the longest such spell in 43 years and the second 
longest on record locally. A new record for sustained 
sub-freezing weather was set at Nantucket. As though 
this were not enough, the winter's second blizzard 
occurred Jan. 19-20, near the beginning of the cold 
period, and the long-awaited regaining of the 32° 
mark on Feb. 4 was accompanied by a third blizzard, 
whose 14-inch snowfall at Boston buried the scarcely 
diminished 12-inch fall of Jan. 19-20. The effect 
on birds of this sustained cold (which saw tempera- 
tures fall far below zero in much of New England 
and the Maritimes), plus the two blizzards, is difh- 
cult to assess definitely. Erskine, in New Brunswick, 
and Packard, in Maine, used almost identical words 
in reporting that the most obvious feature of the 
winter (aside from the Snowy Owls) was the 
scarcity of several species of landbirds. Whether or not 
the severe weather was responsible for this cannot 
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be determined. In Massachusetts, however, dead birds 
(e.g., Tree Sparrows and _ Slated-colored Juncos) 
found and reported were indicative of a certain mor- 
tality. James Baird makes the important point that 
the casualties were mainly among ground-feeding 
birds which had not routinely been visiting feeders 
prior to the severe weather, depending upon natural 
food in the fields; he felt that some of the dead 
birds found at feeders had come to such artificial 
food too late for survival. A more obvious effect 
of the severe weather was noted where the pro- 
longed cold froze over large sections of coastal bays 
and estuaries, covering natural feeding areas, and 
posing an increasing threat to waterfowl. Some geese 
were induced to undertake hard-weather emigration. 
In Nova Scotia, Erskine reported a “large exodus” 
of Canada Geese from the Port Joli area ‘‘around the 
onset of very cold weather on Jan. 19," and Harrison 
Lewis wrote that some 300 geese ‘flew away to the 
westward” from the Sable River estuary about Feb. 4. 
Baird reported that Canada Geese and Brant were 
passing Block Island, flying southwestward, during 
the hard weather. Emergency feeding of geese and 
ducks was carried out in Nova Scotia, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, and many waterfowl (on the brink 
of mass starvation) apparently were saved. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Lewis states that, thanks to emergency 
feeding plus the cutting of ice in tidal estuaries to 
permit the birds to feed on eelgrass, less than a dozen 
geese perished out of some 1200 birds which ‘“‘had 
abandoned all activity and were huddled on the ice 
in dense masses.” The only other explicit testimony 
on winter mortality comes from H. Lee Ferguson, 
Jr., who writes that, on Fishers Island, the main 
effect of the severe weather was the virtual extirpa- 
tion of the Carolina Wren population, reducing it 
from possibly ‘50 pairs’’ to ‘‘one survivor, at least.” 
Wintering Robins.—Writing on Feb. 13, Tuck 
stated: “Perhaps the most unusual event in New- 
foundland this winter is the many hundreds of Robins 
overwintering. They are well distributed over the 
island in flocks feeding especially on Mountain Ash 
berries, which are super-abundant this year. 
General observations—Complaints of birds being 
scarce at feeders came from Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, although some feeding stations 
were well attended. In the Maritimes, Drs. Erskine 
and Lewis spoke of the scarcity of juncos and Tree 
Sparrows, and Packard mentioned fewer Tree Spar- 
rows at Maine feeders. In New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Hebert reported birds scarce at feeders because of 
the plentiful natural food supply (fir, hemlock and 
tamarack cones, cedar berries, birch catkins, ash and 
box elder fruit); in the coniferous regions of New 
Hampshire, White-winged Crossbills, Pine Siskins, 
Pine Grosbeaks, Evening Grosbeaks and Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were present by the hundreds. Siskins 
spread over the rest of New Hampshire, but Com- 
mon Redpolls were almost entirely lacking there and 
in Maine and Massachusetts as well. In Newfound- 
land, Tuck said: ‘No Evening Grosbeaks this year, 
but lots of crossbills and Pine Grosbeaks.” 
Loons.—Three sight records of individual Arctic 
Loons were competently obtained: (1) at Three 
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Fathom Harbour, Halifax Co., N. S., Nov. 27, oy 
L. B. Macpherson and J. A. McCarter—a first rep rt 
for Nova Scotia; (2) at Rye, N. H., Jan. 15, by & 
Smart and the Heberts; (3) at Provincetown, Ma 
March 4, by Maurice Broun and party. 

Herons.—Twenty-eight Great Blue Herons we-e 
recorded on outer Cape Cod, Nov. 25-28, and 27 wee 
seen on the Cape Cod count, Jan. 2. A Cattle Egret 
was present on Block Island, Nov. 2-27 (Baird). 
and another was on Martha's Vineyard, Nov. 3-7. 

Waterfowl—See Christmas Count data for tl 
Regicn. 

Hawks.—There was a good flight of Rough-legged 
Hawks, with 20 being reported in eastern Massachu- 
setts in November, 26 in December, and 30 in 
January. Tuck wrote from Newfoundland: “There 
seems to be a fairly large number of Gyrfalcons in 
the island this winter. All those I have seen (usually 
singles) have been white ones.” A white-phase Gyr- 
falcon was thoroughly checked, Jan. 7, at Three 
Fathom Harbour, Halifax Co., N. S. (Martin Bushel). 
In Massachusetts, a dark Gyrfalcon was at Rockport, 
Nov. 28 (D. Snyder, K. Harte), a white bird at the 
same place, Dec. 26 (L. Jodrey), and a light bird 
was at Newburyport, Feb. 17 (C. deWindt). 

Gulls—On Jan. 15, Erskine found 5 Glaucous 
Gulls and 40 Iceland Gulls at Cape Tormentine, N. B. 
In Massachusetts, numbers of both these gulls built 
up in February: 10 Glaucous Gulls reported along 
the coast, and single birds inland at Danvers, 
Norumbega Park, and Weston; 24 Iceland Gulls at 
Newburyport and 22 (plus 7 of the Kumlien’s race) 
at Gloucester. In March, Iceland Gulls were reported 
from 13 Massachusetts localities, with maximum 
counts of 27 at Cape Ann, March 13, and 18 at Plum 
Island, March 25. Three Black-headed Gulls, which 
wintered at Newburyport, were in breeding plumage 
in March; Dr. Erskine found an immature at Auld’s 
Cove, Strait of Canso, N. S., Dec. 8, and another 
immature at Halifax, N. S., March 10. Two adult 
Franklin’s Gulls were well observed at Acoaxet, 
Mass., Nov. 12 (V. Armstrong, S. Bolton, Jr.). Since 
it was a first record for Nova Scotia, we include here 
the carefully studied Little Gull seen on Oct. 10 by 
Eric Holdway at Caribou, Pictou Co., N. S.; an im- 
mature Little Gull was seen by many observers at 
Newburyport, Mass. from Nov. 6 on in that month. 
Dr. Lewis reports that Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith 
saw an Ivory Gull at Cape Sable, N. S., Jan. 31. 
December reports of Bonaparte’s Gulls included 200 
at Auld’s Cove, N. S., the 8th; 150 at Portsmouth, 
N. H., the 4th; and 1000 at Newburyport, Mass., 
the 7th. 

Doves and Ouls——A maximum of 32 Mourning 
Doves was present at Cape Elizabeth, Me. throughout 
December and January, and large flocks at various 
localities in eastern Massachusetts included one of 
40 birds in Canton, Feb. 1. A Barn Owl was seen 
at Southwest Harbor, Me., Jan. 11, and 2 were re- 
ported on Martha’s Vineyard in November. A Hawk- 
Owl was seen at S. Dartmouth, Mass., Jan. 8 (R. 
Raymond), and another at Thomaston, Me., Feb. 10. 
In Massachusetts, in February, Long-eared Owls 
were found in Lexington (6), Beverly (3), W. Tis- 
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bury (6), and Topsfield (2). Packard estimated that 
some 8-plus Short-eared Owls were in the general 
area of Cape Elizabeth, Me. in January; in Massa- 
chusetts, these owls were reported from 17 places 
with a maximum count of 12 at Newburyport. In 
February, a Boreal Owl was seen in S. Portland, Me. 
and one was found dead in Gorham, Me., Feb. 13. 

Woodpeckers —In Massachusetts, in November, 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers were reported from Eastham, 
Brewster, and Martha’s Vineyard (2), and Newport, 
R. I., and from Newburyport in December. Single 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were at Cohasset, Boylston, 
and Northboro, Mass., in November, and at Little 
Compton, R. I., Dec. 1-5. Eastern Massachusetts re- 
ports of Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers in- 
cluded 8 in November, 7 in December (5 birds in 
Newton), 12 in January, 9 in February (5 birds in 
Wellesley). A Northern Three-toed Woodpecker was 
seen in Newbury, Mass., Jan. 22 and one in Newbury- 
port, Jan. 23. 

Jays—In Me. Field Obs., 5:12:133, Packard said: 
“The increase of Blue Jays . . . is a very spectacular 
and noteworthy thing . . . [In Maine} one feeder had 
up to 60 in December. Counts of from 6 to 10 are 
common, and many have from 10 to 20 jays, often 
in areas where they never before were present.” In 
New Hampshire, 269 Blue Jays were recorded on the 
Laconia-New Hampton Christmas Count, and some 
200 were banded at 3 stations in the Lakes area. 
Large numbers of these jays were recorded on Massa- 
chusetts Christmas Counts. 

Thrushes and Waxwines—A Varied Thrush was 
at New Hampton, N. H., Dec. 24—Jan. 7 (Smart and 
others), and another wintered at Greenland, N. H. 
(Abbot and others). Reports of Bohemian Waxwings 
included 4 at Danforth, Me., Dec. 26, 1 in early 
January at Digby, N. S., and 1 in Winchester, Mass., 
Jan. 23-31. 

Cowbirds—December counts of 100 or more 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were obtained at Brunswick, 
Me., Windsor, Hants Co., N. S. (Erskine), and Cole 
Harbour-—Chezzetcook, N. S. (N. S. Bird Society). 

Fringillids—In Maine, Packard said that the bird 
of the month, in November. appeared to be the Am. 
Goldfinch; not only were there many reports, but 
the species was present in very large, roving flocks. 
In New Hampshire, 265 Am. Goldfinches were re- 
corded on the Laconia-New Hampton Christmas 
Count, and 96 on the coastal count. Mrs. He- 
bert emphasized the “huge wintering flocks’ of 
Pine Siskins in New Hampshire, with (for example) 
“hundreds, perhaps thousands” present in Tamworth. 
Erskine recorded numbers of Snow Buntings in the 
Maritimes, and Harrison Lewis called these birds 
“widespread and more numerous than usual in Nova 
Scotia during the severe weather,” late January to 
late February—AARON M. Bacco, Farm Street, Dover, 
Mass., and RutH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 174A Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—This 
winter in New York City was variously said to be 
the most severe on record, or since 1918, or since 
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1881. After an open first ten days in December, this 
city had blizzards of 17 inches, Dec. 11-12; 10 
inches, Jan. 19-20; and 17 inches, Feb. 3-4. December 
and January averaged five degrees below normal; from 
Jan. 19 to Feb. 3 inclusive the temperature remained 
entirely below freezing, breaking an all-time record. 
Frozen-out Brant appeared on the north Jersey coast, 
and other waterbirds in western Massachusetts. Active 
observers were rewarded with several northern non- 
passerines, and there were many notable feeder birds 
in the southern part of our Region. In the Adiron- 
dacks and northern New England, while mid-winter 
temperatures averaged a little below normal, snowfall 
was well below, and with a good food supply in the 
woods birds were scarce at feeders. 

Grebes, Gannet, Herons.—Eared Grebes were spot- 
ted at Spring Lake and Shark River, N. J., Feb. 12 
(IB, DEG & FPW). Horned Grebes occurred in 
every month in western Massachusetts. A remarkable 
inland record of a Gannet was an immature picked 
up injured at Cheshire, Mass., Dec. 5, and now in 
the Berkshire Museum (GBH). The Common Egret 
appeared at Lawrence, L. I., March 5 (RC); Jamaica 
Bay Wildlife Refuge, New York City, March 25 
(JHM & GCR) and at Long Branch, N. J., March 
28 (GMS). The Snowy Egret lingered at Jamaica 
Bay till Dec. 3 (JHM & GCR) and reappeared on 
March 15 (EM); 28 were counted there on March 
31 (DWS). 

W aterfowl—A Mute Swan was at Ashokan Reser- 
voir in late February (AF), a second Ulster County 
record; two joined 100 Canada Geese feeding on green 
rye at Orient, L. I. (Latham) with water close off- 
shore frozen. A Whistling Swan at Saugerties about 
Nov. 24 (JPR) is a first fer Ulster County; Whistlers 
were seen near Albany, March 18 to 31, maximum 3 
(EH, et al.). An unusual winter arrival of Brant at 
Deal, N. J.—35 on Jan. 26 and 300 on the 29th—- 
was probably of birds driven out of frozen bays 
farther north (JDC, GMS & WFS). Four Snow 
Geese and 2 Blues lingered to Dec. 2 at Jamaica 
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Bay, and 6 Snows and 2 Blues were there, March 4 
to 20 (JHM & GCR). Flocks of 85 Snow Geese 
appeared at Quabbin Reservoir, Mass., March 27 (fide 
LGA); 200 plus at Springfield, March 29, and near 
Quebec: 95, March 28 and 155 on the 30th (CA). 

Three thousand Am. Widgeon were concentrated at 
Shark River, N. J., Jan. 29 (GMS). Around New 
York City Canvasbacks commonly flock in the East 
River, but on March 10 well over 1000 were on the 
Hudson off upper Manhattan (JB). Buffleheads and 
Red-breasted Mergansers, probably frozen out else- 
where, appeared on rivers in the Connecticut valley 
of Massachusetts, the third week in February. A 
Barrow’s Goldeneye in 92 plumage was at Atlantic 
Beach jetty, L. I., Feb. 11 to 13 (JHM, GCR and 
many others). This species is very unusual in the 
New York City region, except at Orient, L. I, 
where a ¢ was found on Feb. 22 (JJE); one was 
near Troy, N. Y., Feb. 2 (EA). There were more 
Harlequin Ducks on western Long Island than usual, 
with a high of 2 ¢ and 3 @ at Atlantic Beach on 
Jan. 28 (JHM & GCR), and there were 2 on the 
north Jersey coast. Several eiders of both species 
were identified at Jones Beach, L. I. (DWS). 

Vultures, Hawks.—Turkey Vultures arrived at 
Mahwah, N. J., Feb. 22 (JW); Red Rock, Columbia 
Co., N. Y., March 1 (MS) and Quabbin Reservoir, 
Mass, March 9 (LGA). Both Red-tailed and Red- 
shouldered Hawks were first noted in Topsham, Vt., 
March 6 (E & AM). A Gyrfalcon (white phase) 
was noted at Montreal on Feb. 11 (WG). The 
Pigeon Hawk has traditionally been accidental in 
winter. Cruickshank (Birds around New York City, 
1942) says: “Contrary to what many seem to believe 
the Pigeon Hawk is accidental between Oct. 25 and 
April 10.” Griscom and Snyder (Birds of Massa- 
chusetts, 1955) refer to “many early, late and winter 
reports, due largely to confusion with Sharp-shinned 
and Sparrow Hawks.” However, reports have been 
increasing along the coast (on 3 out of 4 Newport, 
R. I. Christmas Counts from 1956 to 1959); this year 
a male wintered at Brookhaven, L. I., feeding on 
Eastern Meadowlarks (DP). 

Grouse, Rails, Shorebirds —A count of 125 Sharp- 
tailed Grouse was made at La Ferme, Abitibi Co., 
Quebec, Jan. 3 (CL). Three of the rare Bobwhite 
were seen at Bedford, N. Y., Nov. 18 (AJ) and one 
at North Hills, L. I., Jan. 2, believed to be from 
reintroduced stock (fide WOA). Two Virginia Rails 
stayed at a spring-fed, open brook in Canaan, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y. from Jan. 22 to Feb. 4 (AG). An 
American Woodcock reached Northampton, Mass. 
Feb. 27 (EAM); on March 5 at least 12 were found 
at Rye, N. Y., some engaging in their aerial display 
(TJR); 7 were counted at Idlewild, New York City, 
March 11 (JHM & GCR). A Knot was found with 
Purple Sandpipers at Atlantic Beach, L. I., Feb. 13 
(RC). 

Gulls, Doves.—Mirroring the sharp increase in the 
Black-headed Gull in Nova Scotia (18 on the 1958 
Cole Harbour Christmas Count) were 2 at Captree 
State Park, L. I., Jan. 7 (DP); an adult in Central 
Park, New York City, Jan. 8 and March 24 (PM); 
and a maximum of 6 at Shark River, N. J. on March 
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19 (RHG). An adult Little Gull was at Shark Riv_:, 
March 26 (RHG). Black-legged Kittiwakes occur 1 
inland ponds on rare occasions; one such was standir 2 
on the ice on Baisley Pond, Queens, New York Cit, 
Jan. 15 (JHM). A pair of Mourning Doves was ob- 
served building a nest at Armonk, N. Y., Feb. 1... 
and sitting on it, Feb. 23 to March 1 (SG). Th: 
earliest egg date mentioned by Cruickshank (Joc. cit.) 
is March 20. 

Owls.—This was a big winter for Snowy Owls 
throughout the period, perhaps the biggest ever on 
Long Island, with over 20 birds well distributed 
there were counts of 4 at Jones Beach on Dec. 3 
(DWS) and at Jamaica Bay in mid-winter (HJ). A 
dozen individuals showed up in western Massa- 
chusetts; 4 were at Burlington, Vt. Feb. 18 (NStJ): 
and a maximum of 6 at Point Peninsula, N. Y. on Lake 
Ontario highlighted the best flight in 10 years (JBB). 
A Boreal Owl was carefully studied for some time, 
from as near as 3 feet, in a Christmas tree nursery 
near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 11 (WC). 

Wood peckers.—It is strange that the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker appears so frequently as a casual visitor 
in our Region without becoming established. There 
were 7 records: at a feeder near Red Bank, N. J., Dec. 
13 to Feb. 5 (WFS); Oldwick, N. J., Feb. 18 (HD); 
2 others on Jersey Christmas Counts; Hewlett, L. I. 
to Dec. 11 (WE); South Millbrook, N. Y., Jan. 22 
(EB & GB), on a day when the temperature dropped 
to —29°; and Springfield, Mass., Dec. 18 to March 23 
(SAE). A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at Springfield, 
Dec. 29, was remarkable (fide SAE). A Black-backed 
Three-toed Woodpecker reappeared in the large pine 
grove at Oradell, N. J. (DEG) and one was seen in 
a nursery pine grove at Stanton Station, N. J., Dec. 28 
(VA); one was in Winchester Square, Springfield, 
Feb. 20 (AW). 

Swallows, Jays, Titmice—The Tree Swallow ar- 
rived at Brookfield, Mass., March 12 (FXMcM). A 
Gray Jay was present west of Quabbin Reservoir, 
Mass. from Oct. 17 through March 27 (LGA); its 
arrival date ties in with one at Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
Oct. 16 (PK), a first for Dutchess County; one ap- 
peared at Saranac Lake, N. Y., March 18 (HLD). The 
Tufted Titmouse wintered in Keene, N. H. and oc- 
curred as far north as Ballston Lake, N. Y., Dec. 29 
(EH); this species is commonplace in western Massa- 
chusetts and Westchester County, N. Y. Titmice ap- 
peared in many parks in New York City, some for 
the first time: Battery Park in October (RS); Pros- 
pect Park, Nov. 5 (B.B.C.); Forest Park, Nov. 19 
(THD); Bryant Park in December (PM), and Cun- 
ningham Park and Little Neck, Jan. 2 (fide WOA). 

Wrens, Mockingbird, Thrushes.—Reports indicate 
that Carolina Wrens survived the snows in Rockland 
and Westchester Counties, N. Y. A Mockingbird spent 
January at Alligerville, Ulster Co., N. Y.; 5 were 
seen in the Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts. A 9 
Varied Thrush visited a feeder in Newtown, Conn. 
from Dec. 12 to March 23 (HHS) and was seen by 
about 50 of well over 100 birders who came there. 
This is about 15 miles from the spot west of Ridge- 
field where a 6 was seen for several days in March 
1960. Another was seen at Littleton, N. H., Dec. 13 

















(HMcD). A high count of 18 Eastern Bluebirds was 
obtained, Jan. 27, at a feeder at Chappaqua, N. Y. 

M). 
ins Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —A Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet arrived in Central Park, New York 
City, March 28 (JB). A Bohemian Waxwing ap- 
peared in a backyard at Amherst, Mass. at intervals 
from Dec. 28 to Jan. 18 (RJ and many others) and 
for want of better company associated with Starlings. 
Up to 55 Bohemians were at Montmorency, Que. Jan. 
14 (CA) and Quebec City, Feb. 2 to 6 (RL). The 
Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts had 5 Northern 
Shrikes in December and 7 in January; Mr. Eliot 
writes that these flights sometimes coincide with those 
of Snowy Owls. Although about 10 Starlings wintered 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y. the bird was abundant by 
March 8, indicating a seasonal movement (HLD). 

Warblers, Ovioles—Myrtle Warblers lingered in 
the Berkshires, the latest ever there being one at 
Williamstown, Dec. 21 (Treadway, fide SAE). A Pine 
Warbler was closely studied at South Nyack, N. Y., 
Dec. 18 (CS). A Louisiana Waterthrush singing re- 
peatedly along a brook in a rocky gorge at Pocantico 
Hills, Westchester Co., N. Y., March 25 (TJR) was 
early. An Am. Redstart in 2 plumage found shelter 
in an old barn at Agawam, Mass., Nov. 23 to Dec. 4 
(Mrs. Stetson, fide SAE). Twelve Baltimore Orioles 
were reported from New Jersey to Massachusetts and 
the Albany, N. Y. area. 

Fringillids Observers at East Longmeadow, Mass. 
had the electrifying sight of a ¢ Blue Grosbeak in 
full breeding plumage with Evening Grosbeaks, Feb. 1 
to 11 (BMP, WT). The distance from this bird's 
tropical wintering range, and the state of its plumage, 
suggest an escape. There were 6 Dickcissels at feeders 
in the Hudson valley and Massachusetts. Evening 
Grosbeaks appeared in rather small numbers southerly 
at first, but built up to 250 at Holyoke, Feb. 6; 250 
at Hanover, N. H., Feb. 9; 115 at Saranac Lake, 
March 15, and 108 at Topsham, Vt., March 30. A 
House Finch was seen at Putnam Valley, N. Y.., 
March 3 (PJW); up to 6 at Bound Brook, N. J. 
(RCC); and 68 at Princeton, N. J., Dec. 11 (JKM). 
The highest count of Pine Grosbeaks south of northern 
New Hampshire was 41 at Belchertown, Mass., Feb. 
11. Redpolls were scarce south of Canada, in contrast 
to last winter, but Pine Siskins were seen by the 
hundreds in northern New York and New England. 
Small flocks of Red Crossbills showed up near Spring- 
field, March 19; Scotia, N. Y., March 24 (EH); 
Ramsey, N. J., March 25 (EED) and Bound Brook, 
N. J., March 27 (BGM). 

A Green-tailed Towhee appeared at a feeder in 
Newton, N. J., Jan. 21 (GLJ), and obligingly re- 
mained into April, by which time 138 observers had 


signed the register; this is the bird referred to in 
Audubon Field Notes for February 1961. Seven Ves- 
per Sparrows lingered through December at Idlewild, 
New York City (JHM) and one of 3 seen in mid- 
winter in Columbia County, N. Y. was banded on 
Jan. 29 (HM). There were a number of reports of 
Oregon Juncos. Griscom and Snyder (Joc. cit.) say: 
“Females which have been collected have proved to 
be immature Slate-colored Juncos, and sight records 
are confined to adult males.” Such males were seen 
at Newtown, Conn. from mid-January to March 8 
(RHG, HHS); Bayard Cutting Arboretum near 
Babylon, L. I. from February to March 5 (JJE, DP, 
DWS); Ramsey, N. J., March 2 to 23 (photographed 
in color—EED), and at least 2 in western Massa- 
chusetts. A White-crowned Sparrow was in East 
Bronx, New York City, Feb. 19 (JH). Snow Bun- 
tings appeared in good numbers: 200 on the north 
Jersey coast, Feb. 12 (JDC & GMS); “hundreds,” 
Princeton, N. J. (JKM); 250 at Jones Beach, L. I. 
in January (JHM & GCR); 200 at Woodsville, N. H. 

Observers —CA, Rev. Charles-Aimé; EA, Brother 
E. Austin; LGA, L. Girard Albertine; VA, Vincent 
Abraitys; WOA, William O. Astle; EB, Mrs. Elsie 
Brown; GB, Grant Ball; IB, Irving Black; JB, Joe 
Bloom; JBB, John B. Belknap; B.B.C., Brooklyn Bird 
Club; JDC, J. De Canio; RC, Richard Cohen; RCC, 
Robert C. Conn; WC, Walter Claire, Jr.; EED, 
Eleanor E. Dater; HD, Howard Drinkwater; HLD, 
Harriet L. Delafield; THD, Thomas H. Davis; JJE, 
John J. Elliott; SAE, Samuel A. Eliot; WE, William 
Edgar; AF, Al Feldman; AG, Aden Gokay; DEG, 
Douglas E. Gill; RHG, Robert H. Grant; SG, Stanley 
Grierson; WG, Wilfrid Gaboriault; EH, Esly Hollen- 
beck; GBH, G. B. Hendricks; JH, Joseph Horowitz; 
AJ, Andrew Jones; GLJ, George L. Johnson; HJ, 
Herbert Johnson; RJ, Mrs. Raymond Johnston; PK, 
Peter Katsaros; CL, C. Larose; RL, Ronald Lepage; 
Latham, Roy Latham; BGM, Bertram G. Murray, Jr.; 
EM, Eugene Mudge; EAM, Edwin A. Mason; E & 
AM, Elizabeth and Alison Macdonald; FXMcM, 
Francis X. McMenemy; HM, H. Munson; HMcD, 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry McDade; JM, Mrs. Javius Matsu- 
moto; JHM, John H. Mayer; JKM, James K. Meritt; 
PM, Pauline Messing; BMP, Mrs. B. M. Prescott; DP, 
Dennis Puleston; GCR, George C. Rose; JPR, Mrs. J. 
P. Remensnyder; TJR, Thomas J. Robben; CS, Mrs. 
Chandler Stetson; DWS, David W. Sonnebcrn; GMS, 
George M. Seeley; HHS, Mr. & Mrs. H. Horton 
Saunders; MS, Myra Smilow; NStJ, Normand St. 
Jacques; RS, Robert Sutton; WFS, William F. Sand- 
ford; WT, William Tompkins; AW, A. Woodworth; 
FPW, Floyd P. Wolfarth; JW, Josephine Worrall; 
PJW, Paul J. Wolf—GEoOFFREY CARLETON, 23 W. 
89 St., New York 24, N.Y. 





Veteran Editor, Charles K. Nichols, Retires 

We regret to announce the retirement of Mr. 
Charles K. Nichols as regional editor of the 
Hudson-St. Lawrence Region. Mr. Nichols has 
served as a “Season” editor since early in 1942. 
Mr. Geoffrey Carleton, well known in New 
York birding groups and a past-president of 





the Linnaean Society of New York, has kindly 
agreed to take over the regional reports. 

We extend our deep appreciation to Mr. 
Nichols for his long and devoted service to 
Audubon Field Notes, both as a regional editor 
and in an advisory capacity. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—This 
Region suffered under one of the hardest winters in 
recent years. Abnormally cold weather set in around 








Danville 
af. 

















the first part of December and did not lift, except for 
a few brief days in January, until mid-February. At 
Philadelphia, Pa. temperatures in December and Janu- 
ary averaged 8.3° and 8.2° below normal, respectively. 
Subzero temperatures were common on a number of 
days, and on Jan. 28 the temperature hit —14° at Part- 
low and Culpeper, Va. During this period three 
major general snowstorms swept all but the extreme 
southeastern part of the Region, occurring on Dec. 
11-12, Jan. 19-20, and Feb. 2-4, but there were many 
more lesser and local storms. At Reading, Pa., Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, D. C. winter snow ac- 
cumulations totaled 58.0, 49.1, and 40.3 in., respec- 
tively, all well over twice the mean yearly totals. 

It is very difficult to assess the effect of such a 
hard winter on birdlife. Cold weather and snow cause 
birds to visit feeding stations more readily, and snow 
especially makes birds more easily observed, aside 
from concentrating them in good feeding areas. Thus 
total bird populations could be well below normal 
but still appear quite high. Observers in general felt 
that birds survived the winter very well, although a 
few species were markedly reduced in numbers. The 
only major report of dead landbirds came from Fred 
Ulmer, of the Philadelphia Zoo, who found about 100 
dead Starlings at a roost during the winter. In past 
years beach walking by D. A. Cutler in February has 
yielded about 2.2 dead birds per mile. This winter 
the figure was 5.4 per mile. Since the dead birds had 
few oil spots, it was assumed that most died from the 
effects of the severe weather. Another way of looking 
at this increase in dead birds, however, is that while 
the weather may have been the immediate cause of 
the increase, these were sick or injured birds that 
would have died or been killed by predators anyway 
later in the winter or spring. 

F. H. Lesser, student assistant at Bombay Hook 
Refuge, Del., made an interesting report on the effect 
of the snowstorms on waterfowl populations. He said 
that following the storm on Dec. 11 Shovelers and 
Gadwalls moved out completely, and Pintails and 
Green-winged Teal decreased about 95 per cent. Mal- 
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lards, on the other hand, showed a distinct incre; 
apparently moving in from local frozen water to t.¢ 
remaining open water at the Refuge. The last th: 
species fed exclusively on unharvested corn and s: 
beans, and two weeks after the storm all but 5 per 
cent of the Refuge crops had been consumed. A floc’; 
of 1400 Snow Geese, which had kept themselycs 
separated from the normal wintering flocks usually 
found in the Delaware Bay salt marshes, disappeared 
after the storm. Because of size and habits, these we: 
believed to have been Lesser Snow Geese. The second 
major storm on Jan. 19 had an even greater effect. 
and waterfowl numbers, which had begun to recove: 
from the first storm, especially Pintails, which had 
increased to 14,000, dropped to almost nothing. This 
time all food was snow covered, and the ducks and 
geese had to move elsewhere. Waterfowl populations 
dropped 75 per cent and made little recovery up to 
the third storm in early February. This last storm de- 
layed the onslaught of spring transients which general- 
ly arrive at Bombay Hook about mid-February. 

Temperatures warmed up abruptly in late February 
and remained above normal throughout March. By 
mid-March the migration was on schedule, especially 
near the coast. 

Grebes.—A Red-necked Grebe at Tinicum, Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 24 (fide E. H. Rigby) was one of 
only four reports this season. An Eared Grebe was 
found at Barnegat, N. J. on Jan. 2 (I. Black & D. 
Gill). 

Herons, Ibises —There was one winter report of a 
single Cattle Egret at Back Bay, Va. on Dec. 31 
(R. L. Buck & E. H. Peake). Transients were first 
noted at Chincoteague, Va. on March 29 (T. W. Mar- 
tin). In spite of the severe winter weather the Com- 
mon Egret wintered in almost unprecedented num- 
bers. Lesser reported 45 at Bombay Hook on Dec. 10, 
and the Little Creek, Va. Christmas Bird Count listed 
39 on Jan. 2 (P. W. Sykes, ef al.). There were many 
other good counts including 4 at Bethlehem, Pa. on 
Jan. 2, most unusual for such an inland area. A Snowy 
Egret was seen at Chincoteague on Dec. 27 (L. C. 
Goldman, ef al.), and Louisiana Herons were reported 
at Cape May on Dec. 26 (H. S. Cutler), Chincoteague 
on Dec. 27 (18 birds—J. M. Abbott, e¢ a/.), and Lit- 
tle Creek on Jan. 2 (H. A. Hespenheide & PWS). 
The first spring record of the Glossy Ibis was a flock 
of 6 at Stone Harbor, N. J. on March 25 (R. E. 
Cook). 

Waterfowl—Over-all this appeared to have been a 
good waterfowl season in the Region. Whistling 
Swans and Canada Geese showed marked increases in 
numbers, and Snow Geese and Brant also were more 
common. A count of 14,000 Whistling Swans at Back 
Bay on Dec. 31 was perhaps an all-time peak count 
for Virginia (PWS, ef al.) and probably indicated the 
results of heavy freezing in upper Chesapeake Bay. 
S. T. Brooks reported 450 at Perryville, Md. on 
March 4, and M. Broun found 31 at Hamburg, Pa. 
from March 17 to 20. A distinct change in the feeding 
habits of the Brant was reported from both Chinco- 
teague, Va. (TWM) and Sinepuxent Bay, Md. (fide 
P. A. DuMont), where for the first time the birds 
began feeding in farmyards and particularly on rye 
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and winter wheat fields. This might foreshadow an 
abrupt future increase in this species. Although Snow 
Geese were noted moving northward over Chinco- 
teague on Feb. 19 (TWM), the birds were generally 
late, and by the end of the period there had still been 
no big concentrations in the Delaware Bay area. A 
count of 100 in Huntington Valley, Pa. from March 
6 to 8 was a good inland record (fide F. A. Ulmer). 
A White-fronted Goose was seen at Gibson Is., Md. 
on March 5 (Mrs. E. Tappan, Mr. & Mrs. W. L. 
Henderson) and one at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on 
March 18 (E. & Q. Kramer). 

Seven known Fulvous Tree Ducks were shot at 
Back Bay, Va. by hunters this winter, and 6 of these 
were mounted. Of the several sight records in this 
area, the best count was 21 at Virginia Beach, Va. on 
Jan. 1 (R. V. Dudley, fide PWS). Details of these 
records will be submitted to The Raven. Two Common 
Teal were present at Brigantine Refuge from March 4 
to 12 (E. A. Choate, C. A. Hetzel, W. G. Saunders), 
and one was seen at Tinicum Refuge, Pa. from March 
{ to 24 (J. Devlin). A Baikal Teal, probably an 
escape, was seen at Cape May Point, N. J. from 
March 19 to 30 (A. Brady, EAC), the second area 
record in two years. Single European Widgeons were 
reported at Fenwick Island, Del. from Dec. 11 to 
Jan. 2 (S. H. Dyke), Gibson Island, Md., Oct. 31 
to Feb. 28 (Mrs. WLH, ET). and Tinicum Ref- 
uge from March 10 to 24 (G. Lamb). A count of 
150 Shovelers at Brigantine Refuge on March 4 was 
an unusually good number (DAC). At Presquile 
Refuge, near Hopewell, Va., W. C. Good found 200 
to 300 Wood Ducks through the first half of the 
winter. The Redhead and Canvasback were the two 
diving ducks about which observers had been most 
concerned in the last few years. This winter both 
showed big percentage increases in the Chesapeake Bay 
area, but in absolute numbers the Canvasback excited 
the most comment. The counts of the latter at Chinco- 
teague were the best on record, with up to 7000 on the 
Refuge (TWM). Over-all, however, the increase in 
Canvasbacks seemed to be about 45 per cent over the 
previous winter. Other diving ducks also showed in- 
creased numbers. On the Potomac River below Alex- 
andria, Va. the Ring-necked Duck and both scaup 
have increased to the point where they may now be 
considered common winter residents (JMA). Similar- 
ly, at Hampton, Va. the scaup have increased 100 per 
cent in recent years (W. P. Smith). There were 
several records of Harlequin Ducks. At Barnegat, 
N. J. 8 were seen on Jan. 14 (W. Morrison), and up 
to 4 remained at least until April 1 (S. Harty, B. G. 
Murray). One was found at Ocean City, Md. on 
Feb. 12 (SHD) and another at Cape May on 
March 19 (D. Kunkle, H. Drinkwater, & N. Niosi). 
During early January 2 were seen at Indian River 
Inlet by a number of observers (A. E. Conway, ef al.). 
Single Common and King Eiders were found again at 
Ocean City during the winter (SHD, e¢ al.), and sin- 
gle King Eiders were reported at Barnegat on Dec. 
22 (V. Abraitys) and Cape May on March 5 (DK, 
IB, & DG). There were some interesting counts of 
scoters in the Region. At Long Beach Island, N. J. 
on Feb. 11 C. & J. Stasz estimated 7000 White- 





winged, 6000 Surf, and 7000 Common Scoters. In 
southern Chesapeake Bay, however, the White-winged 
Scoter was quite scarce, and a count at Hampton, Va. 
on Feb. 11 yielded only 14 of this species versus 
10,000 Surf and 1000 Common Scoters (WPS). On 
Dec. 6 at Brigantine Refuge Robert Frohling carefully 
observed a male Masked Duck, and apparently the 
same bird was seen by H. G. Whitley, Refuge Man- 
ager, on Dec. 29. Because of some unconfirmed re- 
ports earlier in the fall, it is thought this might have 
been brought into the area by Hurricane Donna. 
Hawks.—Over much of the northern part of the 
Region the repeated snowfalls caused a decrease in 
many species of hawks. Three Black Vultures at 
Gettysburg, Pa. on Jan. 8 were north of their normal 
range (H. Sutton). An adult Goshawk was seen 
several times near Mount Vernon, Va. between 
Dec. 10 and 26 (A. Humphries, fide ]MA—Atlantic 
Naturalist 16:2:126); another was reported at Ac- 
cokeek, Md. on Dec. 22 (T. B. Nolan), and a third 
at New Hope, Pa. between Feb. 4 and 16 (Charlotte 
Gantz). Rough-legged Hawks continued their increase 
of recent years, and there was an especially good 
increase inland. On the Bombay Hook Christmas 
Count on Dec. 26, some 19 were totaled. At Chan- 
tilly, Va., in spite of recent habitat changes due to 
continuing construction at the Dulles International 
Airport, up to 5 were seen during the winter (Lt. Col. 
W. A. Houston, ef al.). At Goshen, N. J., A. Nichol- 
son reported 9 on Dec. 27, the highest in local his- 
tory. Single Golden Eagles were reported at Brigan- 
tine Refuge on Dec. 28 (SH), Kent County, Md. on 
Dec. 31 (C. G. Webster), Gibson Is., Md. on Jan. 28 
(Mrs. WLH, ET), Blackwater Refuge (R. L. Kleen) 
and Albany, Berks Co., Pa. on Feb. 20 (E. L. Poole). 
An early nesting Bald Eagle had 2 young on Mason's 
Neck, near Alexandria, Va. in February (JMA). 
Rails, Shorebirds.—There was a concentration of 15 
Common Gallinules on a mostly frozen pond on 
Chincoteague Island, Va. on Dec. 27 (J. W. Ter- 
borgh & J. S. Weske). Two were found at West 
Ocean City, Md. on Jan. 7 (G. D. Merrick), and 1 
was still present on Feb. 12 (RLK). Am. Oyster- 
catchers apparently wintered this year as far north 
as West Ocean City, where 2 were seen on Feb. 19 
(PAD, ef al.); 5 were noted in the Chincoteague 
area on Dec. 27 (P. A. and P. G. DuMont). Ruddy 
Turnstones were found during the winter at both 
Chincoteague and Hampton Roads, Va. Both Am. 
Woodcock and Common Snipe seemed unusually com- 
mon in eastern Virginia during the first half of the 
winter, but both decreased abruptly following the 
cold weather in January. The only snipe concentration 
reported in the Delaware Valley was 23 at Cedarville, 
N. J. on Dec. 27 (J. S. Quickmire). At Hopewell 
Park, Pa. Cook observed 4 Am. Woodcock in court- 
ship on Feb. 27. Four Willets were seen in the 
Chincoteague area on Dec. 27 (JMA, e¢ al.), and one 
at Atlantic City, N. J. on March 4 was also probably 
a bird that wintered nearby (F. M. McLaughlin). A 
Knot at Barnegat on Jan. 2 was a rare winter ob- 
servation (fide DK). M. Ord found 12 Dunlins at 
Alexandria, Va. on Dec. 26, the first winter record for 
this inland locality. A Marbled Godwit was seen at 
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Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on Dec. 31 (JD, ef al.); 
probably the same bird was seen at Brigantine City 
on March 4 and 12 (R. Grant, M. J. Spence). Hetzel 
and Saunders found a Ruff at Brigantine Refuge on 
March 12. A concentration of 30 Red Phalaropes 
was seen flying and sitting in Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 
on Feb. 13 (W. Russell), perhaps indicating an off- 
shore wintering population. 

Gulls, Terns, Alcids—There was an excellent flight 
of white-winged gulls into the Region, and for the 
first time there were a number of inland records. Both 
species occurred as far south as the Cape Henry, Va. 
region; a Glaucous Gull was seen at Seashore State 
Park on Feb. 22 (Mrs. F. C. Burford & PWS), and 
an Iceland Gull was found at Back Bay on Dec. 31 
(E. G. Webster). Inland, a Glaucous Gull was seen 
at Reading, Pa. on March 5 and 15 (REC, ELP), the 
first record for Berks County; two were found at 
Penn Manor, Pa. from Jan. 14 on (R. Sehl). An 
Iceland Gull was observed at Tinicum Refuge (GL) 
and 2 others at Long Beach, N. J. (BGM), both rec- 
ords on April 1. Herring Gulls continued to increase 
relative to the Ring-billed Gull; this was particularly 
evident inland in Virginia and Maryland. Three 
Black-headed Gulls at Belmar, N. J. on March 12 
were a record high count (RS, e¢ al.). Russell saw a 
Black-legged Kittiwake at Barnegat Inlet on Feb. 13 
flying in and out of the inlet. On Dec. 28 for the third 
winter in a row a Common Tern was seen at Ocean 
City, Md. (SHD). Black Skimmers were found during 
part of the winter at Indian River Inlet, Del.; 7 were 
seen there on Jan. 2 (H. & B. Cutler) and 1 on Jan. 7 
(SHD). At Craney Island, in Hampton Roads, Va. a 
few remained until mid-January and then returned 
in late March (F. C. Richardson, PWS). 

There were an unusual number of alcid reports, 
with four Razorbill records. C. S. Yelverton and L. S. 
Givens collected a live immature at Back Bay, Va. on 
Dec. 15, and another dead immature was picked up 
there on Feb. 13 (T. McDaniel). On March 2 R. 
Odell saw one at Tilghman’s Island, Md., probably the 
first Chesapeake Bay record (fide WR), and 2 dead 
birds were found at Barnegat on April 1 by Frohling 
and Murray. These last observers also found a dead 
Thick-billed Murre at Brant Beach, N. J. on April 
1. There was an unprecedented flight of Dovekies into 
the Norfolk, Va. area, with some 8 birds found dead, 
and in late January Lt. R. L. Berg saw 9 in Willough- 
by Bay (fide PWS). 

Owls.—There was a good Snowy Owl flight with 
reports of at least 25 separate birds in the northern 
part of the Region. There were several unconfirmed 
reports about Washington, and at least 7 were re- 
ported in St. Mary's County, Md. (fide JSW). Since 
the Long-eared Owl has become rather rare in the 
Delaware Valley, the discovery of 10 at Richwood, 
N. J. on Jan. 27 is notable (S. G. Hitchner). Short- 
eared Owls remained at their relatively high popula- 
tion levels of recent years. At Chantilly, Va. up to 20 
were present throughout the winter (JMA, ef al.), 
and 20 were found at Dividing Creek, N. J. on 
Dec. 25 (AN). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Magpies —There were 
four records of Black-backed Three-toed Wood- 
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peckers in the Delaware Valley. Cook found one it 
Elverson, Pa. between Dec. 31 and Jan. 2 which w 15 
seen later by Poole and Conway. Another was sen 
at Flemington, N. J. on Feb. 5 (fide VA) and one 
Charlestown, Pa. on Feb. 9 (C. Mohr). The four: 
was Solebury, Pa. on March 20 (AB). There appe.r 
to be only 6 previous records for Pennsylvania. On 
Dec. 15 Minnie K. Stauffer observed a large striking 
ly marked bird at her feeding station at Cape Ma 
that, based on her detailed written description, could 
only have been an immature Kiskadee Flycatcher. 
The possibility of this having been an escaped cage 
bird cannot, of course, be ruled out. From about Feb. 7 
to 22 a number of observers saw 1 or 2 Black-billed 
Magpies near Rockville, Md. (Mr. & Mrs. D. J. Fell, 
S. A. Briggs, et al—Atlantic Naturalist 16:2:127) 
A belated but still interesting record is of another 
seen at Waterville, Chester Co., Pa. on July 5 and 6, 
1960 (R. T. Dempster). 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Wrens—There appeared 
to have been almost no movement of Black-capped 
Chickadees and White- and Red-breasted Nuthatches. 
All were reported in very low numbers throughout the 
Region. A count of 67 Brown-headed Nuthatches on 
the Rehoboth, Del. Christmas Count on Jan. 2 was 
an unusual number for the northern border of the 
bird’s range. Carolina Wrens were reported badly 
hurt by the severe winter in Virginia and Maryland. 

Catbirds, Thrashers, Thrushes—Curiously, an ex- 
amination of the Christmas Bird Counts for Virginia 
and Maryland reveals that while the Catbird was 
reduced in numbers this winter, the Brown Thrasher 
was distinctly more common and more widespread 
than last winter. A Swainson’s Thrush was found at 
Back Bay on Dec. 31 (RHP). The outlook for the 
Eastern Bluebird is currently very disheartening. After 
declining for several years, the species showed a 
disastrous drop in numbers in winter, with comments 
from observers varying from “extremely scarce’ to 
“absent.” Based on analyses of Christmas Counts the 
drop from last winter was about 80 per cent in the 
northern part of the Region and 85 per cent in 
Virginia. 

Shrikes, Vireos, Warblers—A Northern Shrike at 
Lancaster, Pa. on Dec. 26 was the only report of the 
season (fide W. Tawzer). W. P. Smith and C. W. 
Hacker found an occupied Loggerhead Shrike nest on 
the Hampton, Va. waterfront on March 12, and a 
Solitary Vireo was reported near Norfolk on Dec. 28 
(S. D. Fretwell & RHP). A Yellow-breasted Chat at 
Cape May from Dec. 7 to 14 was the only local report 
of the winter (W. Bailey). 

Blackbirds, Orioles—The increase in blackbirds 
continued in the southern part of the Region. This 
year it was highlighted by a tremendous number of 
wintering Common Grackles and Brown-headed Cow- 
birds inland. In the Washington area both species 
were abnormally common and even visited feeding and 
banding stations in large numbers. The Baltimore 
Oriole was reported from too many places to list; 
only a few years ago a winter report would have 
been greeted with extreme skepticism, whereas now 
they are regular winter visitors in many localities 
throughout the Region. An interesting record was an 

















.dult male Orchard Oriole at Newport News, Va. 
in Dec. 26 (Mr. & Mrs. WPS). A Brewer's Black- 
bird was seen near Norfolk on Dec. 28 (J. S. Calver, 
HAH. & PWS) and a flock of 10 on Dec. 31 at Bom- 
bay Hook, where they have been found for the last 9 
vears (DAC). One interesting aspect of the increase 
of this bird was its appearance this winter for the 
first time at several feeding stations in southeastern 
Pennsylvania between Dec. 20 and Feb. 8. Ten Boat- 
tailed Grackles at Bombay Hook on Dec. 31 made a 
good winter record (DAC). 

Finches, Sparrows.—One of the features of the sea- 
son was the appearance of 4 different Black-headed 
Grosbeaks. One was seen and photographed at 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. from Dec. 15 to Jan. 22 (MB, 
ELP), the second state record. Another appeared at a 
feeding station at Cape May on Dec. 26 (J. Cadbury). 
An adult male was present at Rodney Jones’ feeding 
station at Pikesville, Md. from January through 
March, and was photographed in color by Carl Lubbert 
(Maryland Birdlife 17:7). At Pine Ridge, Va. on 
immature male was trapped and banded and remained 
in the area from Dec. 24 to late March (Mrs. E. D. 
Peacock, Raven 32:3-4). The live bird was examined 
by A. Wetmore and identified as the nominate race. 
Near Little Creek, Va. on Jan. 2 a Blue Grosbeak 
was observed at a feeding station (HAH & PWS). 
In general there was a poor flight of northern finches, 
with only Purple Finches being at all numerous. Sin- 
zle Common Redpolls were noted at Tinicum Refuge 
on Dec. 24 (P. H. DeAoun), near Norfolk on Dec. 28 
(RHP), and at Eagleville, Pa. on Feb. 3 (fide R. J. 
Middleton). Evening Grosbeak flocks were few and 
scattered and appeared as far south as northern Vir- 
ginia, mostly after early January. In late March there 
was a definite movement of Red Crossbills into 
southeastern Pennsylvania. The best count was of 140 
at Hawk Mountain on March 20 (A. Nagy). A 
Dickcissel was seen at a feeding station at King of 
Prussia, Pa. on Dec. 14 (W.H. Borden), another at 
Hampton from March 16 on (Mr. & Mrs. WPS), and 
in Richmond, Va. J. S. Lovering banded one on Dec. 
31. An Oregon Junco was carefully examined at Maple 
Shade, N. J. on Jan. 29 (S. N. Aldrich, fide J. K. 
Potter). Inexperienced observers who chaff when their 
reports of Oregon Juncos are questioned will be in- 
terested to know that 2 out of 4 birds with the ap- 
pearance of pale Oregon Juncos at Herndon, Va. 
about Feb. 7 were trapped and later examined by 
H. Deignan, J. W. Aldrich, and T. Burleigh at the 
Smithsonian. They were identified as the western race 
of the Slate-colored Junco, Junco hyemalis cismon- 
tanus. 

An immature male Harris’ Sparrow was trapped 
and banded at Center Bridge, Bucks Co., Pa. on 
Dec. 21 (D. Hartmann). This bird was examined by 
a number of people before being released. All three 
previous records for Pennsylvania were sight records. 
There was a further movement of wintering White- 
crowned Sparrows south and east toward central 
Virginia, and 3 were found as far as Little Creek on 
Jan. 2 (Mrs. FCB, et al.). Snow Buntings and 


Lapland Longspurs enjoyed the greatest inland flight 
in history. Flocks of the former were noted in almost 





every gravel pit and airport in the northern part of 
the Region. Large flocks were found along the coast, 
and up to 17 were seen at Chantilly, Va. (WAH). 
Strangely, most Lapland Longspurs were seen inland, 
not along the beaches, with flocks up to 25 in 
Pennsylvania and South Jersey. A few were recorded 
in northern Virginia, and C. E. Stevens found one in 
Albemarle County, Va. on Dec. 28.—F. R. Scott, 
115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26, Va. and Davip 
A. CUTLER, 525 Kingwood Rd., King of Prussia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—As 
for the weather, the winter period of 1960-61 in this 
Region was clearly divided at the mid-point. December 
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and January were unusually cold and dry; February 
and March were unusually warm and wet. Tempera- 
tures during the first half were almost uniformly 6° 
or 7° below normal and from the start there was 
promise of another hard winter. But, excepting some 
very brief periods of snowfall along the upper edge 
of North Carolina and some rather protracted freezing 
at the upper coast, the water remained open and the 
ground clear. Real “cold weather species’ did not 
show up. Common Mergansers, sometimes associated 
with cold weather, were present in greater numbers 
than usual. Red-breasted Nuthatches were scarce and 
there were no Common Redpolls. Not a single Eve- 
ning Grosbeak was reported. Purple Finches, Am. 
Goldfinches, Pine Siskins, and Slate-colored Juncos 
failed to appear in their usual numbers. Sparrows in 
general were scarce but Fox Sparrows were particu- 
larly plentiful and often were seen in flocks. 

At North Wilkesboro in upper Piedmont North 
Carolina, Wendell Smith noted that there was little 
wild fruit except Hackberries and acorns. He found 
few holly berries. 

Christmas Counts, after due allowance for blackbird 
roosts, were generally below normal in individuals 
counted. There was little or no change in the number 
of species found. Rare species reported during the 
period were: a Common Eider, Red and Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, a Long-billed Curlew, and a Ruff. 


Loons. Grebes, Pelicans, Gannets—Common Loons 
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and Red-throated Loons were present in good numbers 
in the Wilmington, N. C., area (GM). At Savannah, 
Ga. Tomkins found 1 to 3 Common Loons at vari- 
ous times between Jan. 7 and March 13. He did not 
see a Red-throated Loon there before Jan. 16. Pied- 
billed Grebes did not seem to be as plentiful as usual 
at Charleston (BRC) or at Savannah (IRT). A single 
Brown Pelican flying low over New Bern, N. C. on 
Feb. 3 is noteworthy (FDC). Gannets were particu- 
larly close to the beaches this winter and were re- 
ported frequently and in large numbers. The Wilming- 
ton Christmas Count recorded 173, whereas in the 
preceding year 53 had been noted. Again this winter, 
Feb. 25, a flock estimated at 1500 Gannets was 
watched feeding snside of Oregon Inlet in Dare 
County, N. C. (PWS). On several occasions they 
were close in at the Charleston beaches (BRC), and 
“as usual erratic, but common offshore at times’’ in the 
Savannah area (IRT). 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises—Green Herons were not 
reported in the Carolinas this winter but Tomkins 
noted one in the Savannah area on Feb. 1, and called 
it rather unusual. Little Blue Herons were found at 
Hampstead, N. C. (just above Wilmington), 1, 
Dec. 31 (MB); at Cape Hatteras, 2, and at Bodie 
Island, 1, on Jan. 26 (CH & WS, fide JHG). A 
Cattle Egret apparently wintered on the lower South 
Carolina coast. It was seen on several occasions on 
Hilton Head Island, Dec. 9 (WP): Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 21 (IRT). Common Egrets were reported in 
very good numbers well up the coast and into the 
Piedmont areas. Denton found an unusual concen- 
tration of them in a “Carolina Bay” near Barnwell, 
Barnwell Co., S.C. on Jan. 20. He counted 40 birds 
feeding there. Two Snowy Egrets were at Bodie Island 
and 2 others at Hatteras, Jan. 26 (CH & WS, fide 
JHG). On the same day the same observers saw a 
Black-crowned Night Heron at Bodie Island and 2 at 
Hatteras. No Wood Ibis were known to remain at 
the Okefenokee Refuge this winter (ECy). Tomkins 
found the Glossy Ibis ‘quite numerous during much 
of the winter in Jasper County, S. C.”” White Ibis 
wintered at least as far north as Charleston. Fifty-one 
were found there on the count on Dec. 31; and an 
estimate of the population at Okefenokee Refuge on 
Dec. 5 placed the number there at 1500 (ECy). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—The overall waterfowl popu- 
lation was far below that of last winter. At some 
locations it was thought to be as much as fifty per 
cent down. A comparison of official peak population 
figures for this winter (CTW) and the preceding 
winter at the Mattamuskeet Management Area at New 
Holland, N. C., is interesting. The Mattamuskeet Area 
supports the greatest concentration of waterfowl in the 
Region. The figures shown below are in thousands. 
The species are listed in the order of their abundance 
this winter. 

In the following tabulation, extreme changes will 
be noted in the numbers of Am. Widgeon, Ruddy 
Ducks, Am. Coot, Blue-winged Teal, Lesser Scaup 
and Bufflehead. It appears that some of the decreases 
at the Mattamuskeet Area were due to changes in 
distribution over the Region rather than a failure to 
come south. Ruddy Ducks. down 43 per cent at 
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Canada Goose 135 130 
Pintail 100 100 
Am. Widgeon 15 20 
Ruddy Duck 35 15 
Black Duck 1 14 
Ring-necked Duck 15 10 
Green-winged Teal 12 10 
Mallard 8 8 
Am. Coot 15 8 
Blue-winged Teal 1 6 
Lesser Scaup 25 5 
Gadwall 5 4 
Shoveler 2 3 
Whistling Swan 2 2 
Blue Goose 0.7 1 
Wood Duck 0.3 0.3 
Canvasback 0.2 0.2 
Redhead 0.2 0.2 
Snow Goose 0.2 0.1 
Bufflehead 15 0.1 
Totals 131.6 346.9 


Mattamuskeet, were ‘more common than they had 
been in three or four years” at Wilmington (GM). 
At the Cape Romain Management Area at McClellan- 
ville, S. C. less than half of last year’s population 
came in this winter, but at the Savannah River Refuge, 
Mellinger found the population well above the figure 
reached last winter. 

At the Okefenokee Management Area near Way- 
cross, Ga., deep into the interior of the Region, the 
estimated wintering duck population of nearly a 
quarter-million birds last winter was down to 193,000 
this year. The counts there were almost exclusively 
cf Mallards, Black Ducks, Wood Ducks, and Ring- 
necks, and the decrease was mostly in the Mallards 
and Blacks. While inaccessibility of the vast prairie 
area at Okefenokee forces a small sampling, it appears 
that the peak of the Mallard population was not 
reached until late December this year, whereas the 
Black Ducks reached maximum numbers earlier in 
that month (ECy). 

Whistling Swans reached their peak of 2000 at 
Mattamuskeet early in the winter (Nov. 28 census); 
a lone bird wintered at the Cape Romain Refuge on 
the upper South Carolina coast (ESJ); and inland, 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., 1 young bird was present, 
Nov. 9 (JWEJ); and far to the west, at Rome, Ga., 
an unusual record was established in finding a swan 
there, Nov. 30 (LN). Fifty Brant were recorded in 
Currituck Sound, back of Cape Hatteras, Jan. 26 
(CH & WS, fide JHG) near the location where the 
Hoovers saw ‘‘a few” on Oct. 30, 1960 (Audubon 
Field Notes, 15:24). As far as we know, this is the 
greatest concentration of Brant reported in the Region 
during the past twenty-five years or more. The Blue 
and Snow Geese at Mattamuskeet reached peak num- 
bers—1000 and 125, respectively—a few weeks before 
the period opened. A few of these geese were found 
scattered down the coast, and at least one Blue reached 
Jekyll Island, Ga. (RGK). Protracted freezing on the 























upper coast of North Carolina during January and the 
first few days of February blocked the use of the 
natural food supply of the Snow Goose colony at the 
Pea Island Refuge and a few hundred geese starved to 
death. Some corn and collards were flown in by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service but it is believed 
that little of it was eaten. The Fulvous Tree Duck, 
nearing the status of an established winter resident 
on the Carolina coast, was recorded at the Altamaha 
Management Area near Brunswick, Ga. this year. One 
was seen there on March 26 (AMC) at distances 
down to 40 feet. Wendell Smith found a Blue-winged 
Teal at North Wilkesboro, N. C. well ahead of the 
period—Aug. 8. A beautiful male Cinnamon Teal 
was seen on Bull’s Island, S. C., on April 21 by Helen 
Goldstick and Molly Theban of Arlington and 
Alexandria, Va. About 30 Canvasbacks were noted 
near Concord, N. C., Jan. 2 (JRN). A female Com- 
mon Eider appeared at Wilmington and was studied 
thoroughly between Dec. 30 and Feb. 19 by numerous 
observers (RPH, ELA, GM, ef al.). A detailed ac- 
count of this sight record has been prepared for The 
Chat. Common Mergansers were much more numerous 
than usual in the Carolinas this winter. 

Eagles, Hawks—A Golden Eagle was present for 
several weeks in January and February at a pond near 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., where it was watched by a large 
number of people including Donald L. McKinney and 
William B. Uhler; it was believed to be eating Am. 
Coot. A Pigeon Hawk was reported, Jan. 25, at Orton 
Plantation near Wilmington (GM); another, Feb. 1, 
at North Wilkesboro (WPS): and a third in the 
Savannah area, March 2 (IRT). 

Cranes, Rails, Gallinules, Coot—The Sandhill 
Crane population was decidedly down this winter at 
the Okefenokee Refuge, ‘believed due to high water 
and poor crop of favorite food, Gyrotheca tinctoria’ 
(ECy); Denton watched a flock of about 30 flying 
north over Augusta, Ga., March 19. This is a very 
unusual occurrence for east Georgia. A Virginia Rail 
at Pea Island, Dec. 27, is noteworthy (HH). A Com- 
mon Gallinule was seen at Augusta, Nov. 13 (JFD); 
and 2 were reported at Hatteras, Jan. 26 (CH & WS, 
fide JHG). There was a further decline in the num- 
bers of Am. Coot at Mattamuskeet. Eight thousand 
were estimated to be present this winter. Two winters 
ago the figure was fifty thousand. ‘The reason for the 
decline is not known” (CTW). 

Shorebirds, Phalaropes—Two Long-billed Cur- 
lews were reported near Brunswick, Ga., Dec. 26, and 
watched at distances as close as 75 ft., with a 20 X 
scope (AMC). A Willet at Hartwell Lake near Ander- 
son, S. C., March 19, was unusual (RCT). Two 
Greater Yellowlegs at Hatteras and one on Bodie 
Island, Jan. 26, were good finds (CH & WS, fide 
JHG). Purple Sandpipers retained their recent status 
of wintering in the vicinity of Wilmington and 
Savannah. A Ruff was studied at length at the 
Savannah Refuge, Jan. 22 and 23, and the identi- 
fication established beyond doubt. In the absence of 
a specimen, the bird is placed cn the S. C. hypothetical 
list. A detailed account has been prepared for publica- 
tion in The Chat (JFD, EOM, IRT). A single Red 
Phalarope on Dec. 15 and 10 Wilson’s Phalaropes, 





Dec. 16, at a small pond near Fayettesville, N. C., 
were extremely fortunate finds (RH and party). 

Gulls.—A Great Black-backed Gull was found dead 
on Tybee Beach, Savannah, Ga., Feb. 13 (IRT); an 
adult at South Point, Cumberland Island, Ga., Feb. 5, 
was Kuerzi’s first there. 

Owls.—A Barn Owl was seen at Bodie Island, Dec. 
27 (HH), and on the same day the same observer 
saw a Short-eared Owl at the Pea Island Refuge. 

Flycatchers, Creepers, Bluebirds, Gnatcatchers.—A 
stray Western Kingbird appeared in a yard on Edisto 
Beach, S. C., Dec. 1 (PLA). A Brown Creeper was 
seen at Hilton Head Island, S. C., Feb. 22 (WGC); 
another was in a yard at Wilmington, March 19 
(GM). Although no Eastern Bluebird was seen 
during the entire winter period at North Wilkesboro 
(WPS), they were present in most areas as testified 
by the Christmas Counts: 275 were recorded in 
Georgia and over 220 were recorded in the Carolinas. 
Ninety-five are shown in the Rome, Ga. list. A Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher was seen at St. Marys, Ga., Dec. 4 
(RGK); and Denton found 1 on Dec. 18 and 3 on 
March 4, near Augusta. 

Vireos, Warblers—A Yellow-throated Vireo in 
good plumage was watched at a feeder at Raleigh, 
Dec. 16 (JLL). Two male Black-and-white Warblers 
were seen at Candor, N. C., Dec. 16 and 17 
(WHW); 1 was seen on Jan. 15 and 1 on Feb. 5, 
at Augusta (JFD). A female Parula Warbler was 
studied carefully at Hilton Head, S. C., Feb. 22 
(WGC). A male Black-throated Blue Warbler was 
seen on the banks of Lynches River, Lee County, S. C., 
Dec. 29 (EDS). A Yellow-throated Warbler was 
seen and observed carefully at Charlotte, N. C., on 
Jan. 20 (WLA). 

Blackbirds, Orioles —A male Yellow-headed 
Blackbird created unusual interest by appearing in a 
city yard at Charleston on March 31 (KH, fide EBC). 
Redwinged Blackbirds and blackbirds in general were 
present in very good numbers over much of the 
Region. Large roosts have been recorded in the 
Christmas Counts. Baltimore Orioles were frequently 
seen in North Carolina and to a limited extent 
farther south. There was 1 at Augusta, Jan. 8 
(JFD); and at St. Marys River, near Stanley's Land- 
ing, Ga., a female was seen on Jan. 2 (ECy). 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Dickcissel. —A Summer 
Tanager, first noted at Columbus, Ga., in December, 
remained and was seen frequently and was present 
on March 3 (LAW). Blue Grosbeaks, a male and 
a female, were watched at the city dump at Waycross, 
Ga., Feb. 27 through March 6 (ECY, ef a/.). A 
Dickcissel, very rare in winter in South Carolina, was 
found at a feeder, Feb. 5 and again March 22 (LLH). 

Siskins, Goldfinches—Tomkins found no Pine 
Siskins in the Savannah area during the winter, 
nor were any noted by Wendell Smith at North 
Wilkesboro. Kuerzi found none at St. Marys. The 
Carolina Christmas Counts contain but 4 Pine Siskins, 
all at Clemson, S. C., and in Georgia there were but 
5. Three were at Columbus and 2 at Rome. Am. 
Goldfinches seemed fairly well scattered but generally 
in fewer numbers than usual. 

Sparrows, Buntings—Two Vesper Sparrows, seen 
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cccasionally this winter at North Wilkesboro, pos- 
sibly wintered there (WPS). At Hatteras, 2 Lark 
Sparrows were found on Jan. 26 (CH & WS, fide 
JHG). Slate-colored Juncos were fairly well repre- 
sented but were not generally as plentiful as usual. A 
Tree Sparrow at Hatteras, Jan. 26, was a rare find 
(CH & WS, fide JHG). Fortunately, the observers 
are entirely familiar with it through their field ex- 
perience in Virginia. Another Tree Sparrow was 
located at the city dump at Waycross, Ga., on March 
18 (KL, fide ECy). Fox Sparrows attracted comment 
over the entire Region because of their increased 
numbers and unusual appearance in flocks. At Au- 
gusta, Denton reported them at feeding shelves. A 
single Lapland Longspur was noted at the Augusta 
airport on Dec. 18. In recent years, several have been 
wintering there (JFD). Forty Snow Buntings were 
seen at Hatteras, and “a flock” at Bodie Island, Jan. 
26 (CH & WS, fide JHG). Barnhill and Massey 
found 6 in the dunes on Long Beach (Southport, 
WN. €-),, Dec. 23. 

With deep regret we have learned of the sudden 
death of Frederick V. Hebard of Philadelphia. For 
many years Mr. Hebard has answered our requests 
for field notes from his place at Stanley's Landing 
in south Georgia. His good letters will be missed. 

Initialed contributors —W illiam L. Anderson, Edna 
L. (Mrs. Cecil) Appleberry, Mrs. Paul L. Atwood, 
Maurice Barnhill, B. Rhett Chamberlain, E. Burn- 
ham Chamberlain, Dr. and Mrs. William G. Cobey, 
Mrs. F. D. Conderman, Mr. and Mrs. Alan M. 
Craig, Eugene Cypert, Dr. J. Fred Denton, John 
H. Grey, Charles Hacket, Mrs. L. L. Harr, Dr. 
Kenneth H. Herbert, Henry Hespenheide, Dr. Robert 
P. Holmes, Mrs. Roscoe Hauser, Edgar S. Jaycocks, 
J. W. E. (Bill) Joyner, Richard G. Kuerzi, Mrs. 
J. L. Lamson, Kelly Lee, Greg Massey, E. O. Mel- 
linger, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Norwood, Louise Nun- 
nally, William Post, Jr.. Walter P. Smith (WS), 
Wendell P. Smith (WPS), Paul W. Sykes, Jr., Mrs. 
R. C. Tedards, Ivan R. Tomkins, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Weeks, Curtis T. 
Wilson —B. RHETT CHAMBERLAIN, Wadmalaw Is- 
land, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Is the “law of diminishing 
returns” a valid factor in field ornithology? The 
results of the past few months in Florida seem to 
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indicate otherwise. Although probably the most 
thoroughly worked of the Southeastern States, it 
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yielded this winter a truly surprising number f 
species which had seldom or never been recorded 1 
the state before, or never in such large numbe 
Among these were the following (new state recor 
in bold-face): Manx Shearwater, Great Cormoran . 
flocks of Fulvous Tree Ducks, Bahama Duck, Skuas, 
Emerald Hummingsbirds, Kiskadee Flycatcher, 
Thick-billed Vireo, Bahama Honeycreeper, Jar; 
numbers of Brewer's Blackbirds, and an Ipswich 
Sparrow. Nothing in the weather pattern of the period 
could be held accountable for such an array of exotics 
December and January were unusually cold, but no: 
without precedent. Furthermore, few species in the 
above list should come from the north, and two of 
those occur offshore. February and March were com- 
paratively mild, and rainfall during the period ranged 
from slightly above to slightly below normal. Perhaps 
the weather of the preceding period affords a better 
clue to some of the surprises. It appears likely that 
such birds as the Bahama Duck, Emerald Humming- 
bird, Thick-billed Vireo, and Bahama Honeycreeper 
may have been displaced by Hurricane Donna and 
survived until the time of their discovery months 
later. In any event the phenomenon illustrates why 
“hope springs eternal’ for bird watchers. 

Population Changes Revealed by Christmas Counts. 
—While the newcomers and other rarities com- 
manded much attention, it became apparent that some 
of the old reliables were making slow progress, if 
any, in recovering fermer losses. The 23 species that 
formed the basis for a comparative study of counts 
in 1958 and 1959 were more closely checked this 
year, as several of these have been proclaimed “‘dis- 
aster species’ after sustaining heavy losses in the 
winter of 1957-58. The numbers of individuals of 
these species were related to the total hours afield 
on 20 Christmas Counts in the Florida Region in 





Stations of 





Species Increases Decreases Record 
Least Sandpiper 10 7 18 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 9 8 18 
Eastern Phoebe 4 15 19 
Tree Swallow 13 j 17 
House Wren 10 9 19 
Mockingbird 8 12 20 
Catbird 9 10 20 
Brown Thrasher 13 { 17 
Robin 7 12 19 
Hermit Thrush 5 4 11 
Eastern Bluebird 3 10 13 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher li 9 20 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 10 6 16 
White-eyed Vireo 8 10 19 
Solitary Vireo 10 2 14 
Orange-crowned Warbler 6 10 17 
Myrtle Warbler 12 7 19 
Indigo Bunting 7 2 9 
American Goldfinch 3 16 20 
Savannah Sparrow 9 11 20 
Grasshopper Sparrow 6 4 10 
Field Sparrow 5 7 12 
Song Sparrow 7 $ 13 




















1959 and 1960, so that allowance could be made for 
mportant changes in the coverage of a given count. 
The table above shows, in successive columns, the 
number of stations showing an increase in abundance, 
the number showing a decrease, and the number of 
stations of record (those which reported the species 
in either of the two years). The magnitude of the 
change was not considered in this study, but in few 
cases would it greatly affect the approximate ratio of 
increases to decreases. When it is recalled that these 
species had been severely reduced 2 years earlier, and 
that some showed only slight recovery in 1959, the 
data in this table are hardly encouraging. 

Population Trends in the Tallahassee Division — 
In an effort to broaden this comparison to include 
all species and a greater period of years it proved 
expedient to narrow the geographic coverage to the 
Tallahassee Region, where monthly summaries of 
abundance have been compiled over a period of 
more than 14 years. These cumulative values, based 
on the number of birds per hour afield, were 
compared with those for the individual months of 
August, 1960, through February, 1961. Inasmuch 
as separate data have been kept for Leon County 
and the coastal counties, the total months available 
for such a comparison were increased from 7 to 14. 
The actual number of months of record, however, is 
usually lower, as months in which a given species 
is normally rare or absent were omitted. The 
resultant data should show, not whether species have 
increased since the corresponding season of 1959-60, 
but whether their degree of abundance has returned 
to its long-term average. This comparison seemed 
to indicate such a long array of reduced populations 
that the list was curtailed (and the significance of the 
data enhanced) by establishing 4 criteria for inclusion 
in the table below: (1) The species must be repre- 
sented in at least half (7) of the 14 possible months 
of record. (This criterion eliminated most transients 
and summer residents from the list, although some 
showed truly significant decreases.) (2) The number 
of months of significant decrease (or increase) must 
equal at least half the number of months of record. 
(3) The number of months of significant change 
must be in a ratio of at least 2:1 (7e., decrease to 
increase, or vice versa). (4) To be considered ‘“‘sig- 
nificant,’ any increase when compared with the 
cumulative average for the month must be in the 
order of 2:1 or greater (1:2 or less if a decrease). 
Therefore, in order to be included in the table of 
significantly decreased species, a bird must have 
averaged far below its normal population level during 
several of its months of record. Some of the ‘‘disaster 
species” (e.g., Eastern Phoebe) still below normal 
were not usually as low as 50 per cent of normal, 
therefore do not qualify for this table. Another species 
which barely failed to qualify was the Pine Warbler, 
which had run below normal in Leon County for 68 
of 73 months through February, 1961. Prominent 
among those that were sufficiently reduced to appear 
in the table are the waterfowl, certain shorebirds, few 
of the ‘disaster species,” and the Brown Pelican. In 
the coastal counties the pelican has a record of 
population reduction almost as impressive as_ the 





Pine Warblers in Leon County, involving 61 of the 
last 67 months. This dates back to the time Hurricane 
Audrey raked its breeding grounds on the Louisiana 
coast. Now evidence from South Florida (WBR) 
indicates a possible reduction there as a result of 
Hurricane Donna, but the results of Christmas Counts 
suggest that a displacement may be the case. 





— Months of Months of “Months of 





Species Increase Decrease Record 
Brown Pelican 0 6 7 
Snowy Egret 1 8 12 
Wood Ibis 0 7 8 
Blue Goose 1 5 8 
Mallard 2 5 10 
Black Duck l 6 8 
Pintail 0 6 10 
Green-winged Teal 1 5 9 
Blue-winged Teal 1 9 14 
American Widgeon 1 7 10 
Shoveler 0 8 10 
Redhead 1 5 7 
Canvasback 1 6 8 
Scaups (aggregate) 1 8 10 
Bufflehead 1 4 7 
Ruddy Duck 2 7 12 
Hooded Merganser 0 6 7 
Black Vulture 2 10 14 - 
Red-tailed Hawk 1 7 14 
Bald Eagle 0 8 10 
Limpkin 1 4 7 
Semipalmated Plover 2 4 8 
Piping Plover 0 4 7 
Ruddy Turnstone 0 4 7 
Greater Yellowlegs 1 9 13 
Lesser Yellowlegs 2 10 13 
Least Sandpiper 9 14 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 0 10 11 
Forster's Tern 3 8 14 
Royal Tern 1 { 7 
Ground Dove 1 7 14 
Chimney Swift 1 { 7 
Red-headed Woodpecker 0 10 14 
Red-cockaded 

Woodpecker 0 { 7 
Tree Swallow 1 10 13 
Rough-winged Swallow 1 6 7 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 1 6 8 
Hermit Thrush 0 9 9 
Eastern Bluebird 1 7 14 
Water Pipit 2 5 9 
Cedar Waxwing 0 6 8 
Vesper Sparrow 0 6 9 
Chipping Sparrow 0 5 8 
Field Sparrow 0 8 9 








When the same criteria were applied to species 
showing significant increases only one species quali- 
fied. This was the Orange-crowned Warbler, which 
was at least twice its normal abundance in 6 of the 
9 months of record, and as low as 50 per cent of 
normal in only one. Although there are inevitably 
slight inequities in habitat coverage and a number 
of other factors in this field work, there seems to be 
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no factor or combination of factors that would result 
im sO many more decreases than increases. The only 
such variable which may help explain a few of the 
deficiencies was the rising water levels in Leon 
County, militating against the 5 species of shorebirds 
that occur there. Chance, too, undoubtedly played a 
part in certain erratic species of winter residents, but 
Should have eventuated in about as many species- 
increases as decreases. The inescapable conclusion 
here is that many species—whether because of the 
recent severe winter, the increased use of insecticides, 
the destruction of beach habitats, or other factors— 
are far below their earlier population levels. It may 
well be asked whether some of them will ever fully 
recover. 

Migration.—Although the beginning of the spring 
migration at this latitude dates back to January or 
early February, this movement proved rather lack- 
luster during the present period. As always, some 
species arrived on comparatively early dates. This was 
particularly true of those that winter in South Florida, 
as they were probably affected by the mild tempera- 
tures and southerly winds of late February and 
March. But at the end of March few of the really 
unusual migrants had put in their appearance. At the 
two television-tower locations that are regularly cov- 
ered, few large kills were recorded; and these differed 
markedly in species composition. At Jacksonville the 
total of 278 individuals for the mornings of March 
20 and 22 included 198 Parula Warblers (KLP). 
Less than 200 miles farther west the tower in northern 
Leon County claimed 160 casualties on March 21, 
but only 23 of these were Parula Warblers (HLS). 
An observer in Miami (IJA) provided evidence of 
an increase of warblers (both species and individuals) 
in late January, but it seems likely that these may 
have been driven southward belatedly by the coldest 
weather of the entire period. 

Loons and Shearwaters—Among the few records 
of Common Loons at the Dry Tortugas were single 
birds seen at Bush Key on Dec. 28 and 29 and Jan. 
9 (RE). Further records of Red-throated Loons along 
the Gulf coast probably indicate that small numbers 
occur there regularly: Wakulla County, Jan. 2 
(HGL) and Feb. 11 (Fla. Aud. Soc.); near Coot Bay, 
Dec. 31 (Count). A freshly-killed Manx Shearwater 
(confirmation by Wetmore) found at Jupiter Beach 
on Oct. 30 (Atha and Dwight Green) proved to be 
the first record for Florida (submitted to Fla. Nut.). 

Pelican-like Birds—Many Brown Pelicans in a 
colony of 75 pairs on Curlew Key (Florida Bay), 
following the felling of mangroves by Donna, were 
found nesting on the ground on March 2 (WBR. 
RM). A Brown Booby off Port Canaveral on Dec. 28 
(CRM, MHH; Count) had been there for 20 
months. Although Gannets were watched for without 
success at Fort Pierce (LSH), there was no dearth 
of them north and south of there. About 100 were 
noted in southward flight at Miami, Jan. 10, and of 
many seen in the Daytona Beach area 1 was flying 
west over inland Bunnell on Dec. 16 (FJA). The 
second specimen and third record of the Great Cor- 
morant in Florida was secured off Virginia Key on 


Feb. 4 (DRP). 
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Wading Birds—A Great White Heron that <p. 
peared at Anna Maria on March 23 was still preset 
at the end of the period (Brewers, CPP). Wh: ¢ 
Cattle Egrets continued to increase over most of t:¢ 
Peninsula, a few remained thrcughout the winter for 
the first time of record in the Tallahassee Division, 
near Tallahassee and Shadeville (SLO, ef a/.). Also 
the Dry Tortugas were paid another visit by a flock 
of 7 from Dec. 19 to 21 (RE). A Least Bittern a: 
Sarasota was unusual either as a wintering bird or 
very early migrant on March 2 (GMT). Further 
evidence of the recovery of the Wood Ibis was that 
of an estimate of 5900 pairs nesting in the Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary (WCR). With no winter records 
of the White Ibis in the Tallahassee Division for 
1960-61, a count of 183 at Otter Lake, Dec. 3 
(ACB’s) provided a late date involving large num- 
bers. The ‘Glossy Ibis’ at St. Marks Light, reported 
in the previous issue of Audubon Field Notes (15: 
29-30), was at times joined by 1 or 2 others, with 
1 remaining until about the end of the period. Ap- 
parently all of these were immatures; although 1 
showed a small amount of white in front of each eye 
on March 30 (HMS), it seems best not to refer the 
records to either species at this time. One Am. Fla- 
mingo remained at Cape Canaveral until Jan. 15: 
its companion, which had disappeared months earlier, 
was found dead in January (ADC). 

Waterfowl—Blue Geese appeared on _ several 
Christmas Counts in North Florida, and 1 was seen 
at West Lake (Everglades National Park) on Jan. 
17 (Walter S. Terry). Fulvous Tree Ducks, still 
unsupported by a specimen record in Florida, turned 
up in unprecedented numbers: 15 at Lake Harbor, 
Dec. 17 (IJA, DAC); more than 20 in the Cocoa 
region, where 4 were ‘“‘shot by hunters,” Dec. 20 
to 25 (WFW, et al.); and 37 at Loxahatchee Refuge, 
Jan. 26 (FJL). An early breeding record was pro- 
vided by an adult Mottled Duck with 13 young on 
Merritt Island, March 27 (WFW). Florida’s second 
record of the Bahama Duck was that of 1 that 
remained near Coot Bay from Dec. 23 to Jan. 5, 
carefully studied by several experienced observers. 
It must be noted that this species is frequently kept 
in captivity. The Greater Scaup was carefully identi- 
fied as far south as Titusville, Jan. 2 (MHH, CRM; 
Count), and Merritt Island, Jan. 12 (WFW). Al- 
though most observers commented on the decrease of 
Lesser Scaups, C. E. Collum estimated about 10,000 
wintering in Tampa Bay. Several Oldsquaws were 
seen in the Tallahassee Division in December and 
January. Elsewhere 1 was seen on the Titusville 
Count, Jan. 2; and 1 on Casey Key (near Sarasota). 
Feb. 8 (W. H. O'Brien, Richard H. Moller). A 
White-winged Scoter was seen on the Cocoa Count, 
Dec. 28 (ADC), and a Surf Scoter off Dog Island 
(Franklin County), Dec. 26 (HMS). At least 17 
Common Scoters were counted and a specimen taken 
on Alligator Point (Franklin County), Dec. 20 
(HMS). Several Common Mergansers were found in 
the Tallahassee Division from Dec. 17 to Feb. 26; 
and 1 appeared on Mirror Lake, St. Petersburg on 
Jan. 23 and remained for “a month” (Ethel West, 
CCR). Three Red-breasted Mergansers appeared at 
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he Dry Tortugas, Dec. 16 (RE), where there may 
¢ only one previous record (WBR). 

Diurnal Raptores—The Black Vulture made one of 
ts rare visits to the Keys when 1 was seen at 
Tavernier on Dec. 5 (RLC). The Swallow-tailed 
Kite appeared as early as Feb. 24 near Coot Bay 
(HBM), and a high count of 37 came from Marco 
Island, March 17 (WCR). With little information 
available as to the route followed in migration, a 
report of 5 flying east mear Panacea on March 18 
(HGL, SLO, DD) is of interest. At least a few Ever- 
glade Kites remained at Lake Okeechobee (WCR, 
IJA, DAC). Rare visitors from the North were a 
Rough-legged Hawk near Homestead, Dec. 5 to 9 
(WBR, DRP), and Golden Eagles at Wakulla 
Springs, Nov. 24 (Zerbes), and near Newport, Dec. 
31 (HMS, FHS, JRB; St. Marks Count). 

Rails and Gallinules—A Yellow Rail was flushed 
at close range on the St. Marks Count, Dec. 31 
(HMS), and in the same general area a Purple Gal- 
linule remained until Dec. 11 (DD). A Common 
Gallinule was found on the Lower Keys on the Count 
of Dec. 23 (WBR), where few previous records 
exist. 

Shorebirds—The numbers of Am. Golden Plovers 
seen in December, especially in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion, suggest that this species is not so much a winter 
resident in Florida as a very late migrant, and even 
Christmas Count records should perhaps be referred 
to this category. The species remained to Dec. 18 in 
the Tallahassee Division, was seen near Homestead 
on Dec. 11 (IJA, et al.), and was found on the Mt. 
Dera Count of Dec. 21 (CRM, ef al.). An early 
spring migrant was taken near Gainesville on March 6 
(DEB), and 1 remained at Anna Maria from March 
11 to 24 (many observers). Another wintering locali- 
ty for the Whimbrel is Pine Island, where 1 was 
seen on Feb. 17 (RLC). An Upland Plover was found 
near St. Marks Light, March 29 (Zerbes, FHS). 
Additional winter records of the Pectoral Sandpiper 
came from the Cocoa Count, Dec. 28 (AEE, SF), 
and near Lantana, Jan. 4 (HPL). Five Purple Sand- 
pipers were encountered at Matanzas Inlet, Feb. 1 ff. 
(RDH), and 1 at Daytona Beach was in an area 
devoid of rocks on Dec. 16 (CRM, FJA). Anna 
Maria had one of the few known records on the 
Gulf coast when 1 was discovered on Feb. 7 and 
remained to March 27 (many observers). An as- 
semblage of Knots was estimated at 900 on Longboat 
Key, March 14 (CPP, GMT). Marbled Gedwits also 
concentrated at St. Teresa on Jan. 2 (about 100: 
HMS, FHS, JRB; Panacea Count), and at Port 
Canaveral around March 30 (40; ADC, et al.). Final- 
ly, 150 Am. Avocets were seen near Flamingo, March 
29 (WBR, FVH). 

Skuas, Gulls, Terns, and Dovekies—Though prac- 
tically accidental south of New England, Skuas ap- 
peared off the southern tip of Florida in late 
winter. The first bird was seen on Feb. 1, but was 
joined by a second on Feb. 11. Altogether 1 or 2 
birds were seen on 17 days up to March 4 (Capt. 
Walter E. Starck, RTH, ef al.). A more detailed 
account of this first Florida record of the Skua has 
been submitted to The Florida Naturalist. A com- 





paratively small gull first reported to be an Iceland 
appeared at Flagler Beach on Feb. 27 and remained 
until March 18. When collected on the latter date 
(HMS, ef al.) it appeared to be a Glaucous Gull, 
which identification was confirmed by Wetmore. There 
is no previous specimen for Florida. Another Glau- 
cous Gull frequented Port Canaveral from March 4 
to 17 (WEW), and from 1 to 2 Iceland Gulls 
were studied there by many observers, Dec. 28 to 
the end of the period. The number of Great Black- 
backed Gulls at Canaveral reached 28 during the 
period, and a few penetrated as far south as Miami. 
Records of Franklin’s Gull were made near Franjo, 
Dec. 4 (DRP); at Naples, Feb. 24 (WCR); and at 
Lake Florence (near Cocoa), March 15 (ADC). A 
Bonaparte’s Gull reached Bush Key (Dry Tortugas), 
Jan. 10 to 15 (RE), whereas a Black-legged Kitti- 
wake was carefully studied and heard calling 4 
miles off Palm Beach Inlet on Dec. 26 (GM). Two 
Gull-billed Terns, considered arrivals at Port 
Canaveral, March 24 (WFW), are the earliest of 
record in the Northern Peninsula. Two Sooty Terns 
seen at Key West, Dec. 24 (MPC, GO), may be the 
first mid-winter record for Florida; a mummified 
corpse of 1 near Ormond Beach, March 18 (HMS), 
was probably a victim of Hurricane Donna. Least 
Terns appeared at Port Canaveral on the early date 
of March 25 (ADC, HGC), and a concentration of 
Sandwich Terns on Lower Matecumbe was estimated 
at 250 during the period (RLC). Single Dovekies 
were found dead at Daytona Beach, Dec. 10 (CHE), 
and on Jupiter Island on an unknown date in Janu- 
ary (Mrs. Jean Whitfield). 

Doves through Humminghirds.—White-winged 
Doves appeared at Miami, Nov. 23 to Dec. 30 
(ESD), and on the Tavernier Count, Jan. 1. Ob- 
servers agreed that the Smooth-billed Ani had in- 
creased both around Miami and Fort Lauderdale, 
and 4 were seen frequently on Loggerhead Key, Dry 
Tortugas (RE). Single Short-eared Owls were re- 
ported from Port Canaveral, Dec. 2 to Feb. 26 (many 
observers); St. Marks Light, Jan. 8 (ACB); and 


near Gainesville, March 26 (DEB). Strangely, 
though, most of the records came from South 
Florida, where at least 5 individuals were seen in 


Dade County on dates ranging from Dec. 28 to 
March 19 (DRP, IJA, ef al.). A Common Nighthawk 
was seen at close range at Miami on Dec. 15 (DRP). 
A northerly winter record of the Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird occurred at Jacksonville when a female 
(with no trace of rufous) was studied, Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 1 (Mrs. J. Whiteman). A pair was found 
nesting at southerly Corkscrew Swamp on March 
25, almost before the species had been reported in the 
Tallahassee Division. An Emerald Hummingbird 
remained at Naranja through the “‘first two weeks’ 
of January (Mr. & Mrs. D. L. Sollenburger); and 1 
on Stock Island, March 25, was described in detail 
(Guy Tudor). The size of the latter bird was said 
to be intermediate between those of a Palm Warbler 
and a Ruby-throated Hummingbird nearby. 
Woodpeckers and Flycatchers.—For the first time 
in several years Red-headed Woodpeckers wintered 
around Fort Pierce (LSH, ef a/.). Two Eastern King- 
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birds were found a few miles apart along the road 
north of Devil's Garden, Dec. 26 (GM), and an 
early arrival appeared at Anna Maria on March 12 
(CPP, GMT). A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher near St. 
Marks Light, Nov. 27 (ELT, TLF), was the fifth 
fall record for the Tallahassee Division, and_ this 
species wintered as far north as Terra Ceia for the 
third successive year. A party on the Fort Lauderdale 
Christmas Count came upon a bird ultimately identi- 
fied as a Kiskadee Flycatcher (Pétangus sulphura- 
tus) at Davie, Dec. 26. During its stay there (until 
Feb. 5) it was seen by many observers (ADI, IJA, 
WIJB, ef al.) and recognizably photographed. This 
being a new state record, a more detailed account 
was submitted to The Florida Naturalist. A’ very 
early (or wintering) Great Crested Flycatcher was 
present at Sarasota, March 7 (OWL). Another speci- 
men of the Least Flycatcher was secured near Home- 
stead, Dec. 29 (DRP), and an Eastern Wood Pewee 
was seen and heard singing as far north as Bunnell, 
Dec. 8 (FJA, ef al.). Vermilion Flycatchers were 
seen at Lanark, Dec. 29 (JRB) and Jan. 3 (HMS), 
and on the Titusville Count, Jan. 2 (FJA, ef al.) 

Swallows.—Should there be any question regarding 
the recovery of the Tree Swallow population, a 
Statistic from Fort Pierce should clear it up. After 
spending almost an hour trying to arrive at a method 
of estimating a vast horde seen on Dec. 2, Lyle 
Hubbard came up with the figure of at least 10 
million! At about the same time an observer at 
Daytona Beach (FJA) wrote “Never have seen so 
many Tree Swallows . . . Sky was black with them.” 
Another species on the increase in South Florida is 
the Rough-winged Swallow. Although the wintering 
of this bird in Florida was scarcely mentioned as 
recently as 1954 (Sprunt), large numbers occur 
locally now. The Fort Lauderdale Count, Dec. 26, 
reported 1475 (ADI, ef al.), and 350 were seen 
south of Lake Harbor, Dec. 17 (IJA, DAC). In the 
Tallahassee Division there were several winter 
records up to Jan. 15 (SLO, HMS, Barbigs, ef al.). 
This part of the state also had its earliest spring 
record when 1 appeared at Lake Talquin on March 
3 (HMS), and 1 was early at Sarasota on March 16 
(CPP, Mrs. Annie Sturgis). Also early was a Purple 
Martin at Fort Lauderdale on Jan. 14 (ADI). 

Nuathatches through Thrushes—The only Red- 
breasted Nuthatch put in its appearance on Dog 
Island, Dec. 26 (HMS). A strange by-product of 
Donna appeared to be an incursion of Blue Jays 
into the Coot Bay area (WBR). A Bewick’s Wren 
reached its southeastern limit near Cocoa on Dec. 28 
(Count; RGK): and a Wood Thrush was unusual 
at Sarasota on Dec. 6 (Mrs. Preston). 

Vireos and Honeycreepers.—A bird that may have 
been the same Bell’s Vireo reported there last fall 
recurred at Miami on Jan. 30 and Feb. 17 (DRP). 
Early Red-eyed Vireos appeared in the Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary, March 14 (WCR); at Anna Maria, 
March 16 (RDM, Mrs. Neil): and at Sarasota, March 
17 (GMT). Two other possible results of Hurricane 
Donna were records of a Thick-billed Vireo (Vireo 
crassivostvis) and a Bahama Honeycreeper in South 
Florida. The vireo was carefully scrutinized on Hypo- 
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luxo Island on Feb. 4, but was not to be fc nd 
on a return trip (IJA, HPL, RBK, GO). In \ ew 
of the accurate description and the fact that the s ng 
resembled that of the White-eyed Vireo, the spe: es 
is surely admissible to Florida's hypothetical list (n. te 
sent to Fla. Nat.). The Bahama Honeycreeper 
mained at Fort Lauderdale from mid-December +o 
late February (WJB, ADI, e¢ a/.). 

Warblers—A Swainson’s Warbler at the Leon 
County TV tower on March 21 (HLS) was the 
earliest for the Tallahassee Division by 7 days; 1 at 
Miami, March 23 to 29 (ESD, et al.) was also ear 
Two other early records were made by a Parula 
Warbler near Tallahassee, Feb. 24 (SLO, GEK), and 
a Tennessee Warbler at Sarasota, March 23 (GMT). 
Wintering Yellow Warblers were near their northern 
limits at St. Petersburg, Dec. 31 (Count), and Mer 
ritt Island, Feb. 4 (WFW); whereas 3 were found on 
the Tavernier Count, Jan. 1. The Black-throated Blue 
Warbler also wintered at St. Petersburg, where seen 
on Dec. 31 and Jan. 27 (HRM, ef al.); and a mal 
Blackburnian Warbler at Stuart, Feb. 20 (MFC), 
was one of about 6 winter records for the state. A 
Prairie Warbler on Dog Island, March 11 (HMS), 
was a day earlier than any previous record in the 
Tallahassee Division, but a Northern Waterthrush 
caught in a mist net and banded on Alligator Point, 
March 18 (HGL, SLO), exceeded its record by 12 
days. Also early was a Kentucky Warbler at the 
Leon TV tower on March 31 (HLS). Wintering 
Yellow-breasted Chats were reported at Jacksonville 
(HER), Fort Pierce (LSH), Fort Lauderdale (GR, 
WJB), Bear Lake Road (Everglades National Park; 
WBR, BR), and Plantation Key (RLC). It is prob- 
able that 1 singing in Tallahassee on March 24 
(HMS) belongs in this category, but escaped detec- 
tion while silent. The few previous winter records 
of Hooded Warblers were increased by 1 in Mahog- 
any Hammock (E.N.P.) on Dec. 23 (ESD, WGA, 
et al.), and 1 on Jan. 16 & 21 at the same spot in 
Miami where reported last fall (IJA). Northerly 
winter records of the Am. Redstart came from the 
Cocoa Count, Dec. 28 (HGC), and Melbourne 
Beach, Dec. 16 (CY, WFW). 

Bobolinks, Orioles, Blackbirds, Tanagers—A 
Bobolink, probably the third ever recorded in Florida 
in winter, was seen near Homestead on Feb. 5 (DRP, 
who suggests possibility of an escaped cage bird). 
Most Florida records of the Yellow-headed Blackbird 
have been in fall, but 1 was seen on Feb. 21 about 
50 miles north of Fort Myers (WCR). A winter 
record of the Orchard Oriole came from near Prince- 
ton, Dec. 24 (DRP, ef al.), and 1 at St. Petersburg, 
March 30 (Frank M. Child), is the earliest of record 
in the Northern Peninsula. Nesting of the Spotted- 
breasted Oriole at Fort Lauderdale was established 
by the sight of a pair carrying building material in 
mid-March (J. B. Fleugel). Bullock’s Oriole, ap- 
parently an established winter resident in the Lower 
Keys and perhaps Dade County (DRP), also ap- 
peared near Rockledge on Dec. 25 and 28 (ADC, 
FW). The appearance of a Brewer’s Blackbird 
near Rockledge, Nov. 26 to March 15 (ADC, et al.), 
and of 3 near Paola, Feb. 20 (FJA), was typical of 

















ts previous invasion of the Region, but numbers 
seen on Payne's Prairie (near Gainesville) were 
without precedent. Apparently they turned up sud- 
lenly on March 2, and before the end of the month 
as many as 500 were recorded in a day, and a few 
collected (DEB, et al.). About 5 Western Tanagers 
remained around Sarasota from Jan. 6 to the end of 
the period (HPT, CPP, GMT). Another was seen at 
Miami, Feb. 12 (ESD), and in Tallahassee a few 
blocks from its site of January, 1960, 1 remained 
from Feb. 4 to March 15 (MT). A Scarlet Tanager 
was listed on the Tavernier Count, Jan. 1 (Bull), 
and 2 wintering Summer Tanagers were collected: 
near Tallahassee, Jan. 3 (SLO, EHS, e¢ al.: note to 
Fla. Nat.), and in Miami, Jan. 29 (DRP, who saw 
1 near Princeton, Dec. 25). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Young Cardinals were out 
of the nest at Coral Gables on the early date of 
March 24 (WGA). A Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
present at Jacksonville from Jan. 25 to Feb. 20, 
began to show pink before disappearing (HER). 
Although there were no records of Purple Finches 
in North Florida, 20 were seen on the Fort Lauderdale 
Count, Dec. 26, and 1 at Daytona Beach, Dec. 21. 
The only Pine Siskin record came from Dog Island, 
Dec. 26 (HMS). Observers generally agreed on the 
increase of wintering Indigo Buntings in the Penin- 
sula, illustrative of which is the estimate of 130 in 
Sarasota County (CPP). Dickcissels appeared at St. 
Petersburg. Jan. 9 (fide FBS); Jacksonville, Jan. 31 
and March 4 (HER): Miami, Feb. 10 to the end of 
the period (WGA, BJK): and from 12 to 15 
throughout most of the period at Sarasota feeders 
(CPP, GMT, JBP). A second Florida sight record of 
the Ipswich Sparrow occurred on Jan. 4 and 6 
near Ormond Beach (JBM, FJA, CHE, RDH, ef al.), 
but retention of the species on the hypothetical list 
scems advisable until a specimen is taken. A Grass- 
hopper Sparrow at the Leon TV tower, March 24 
(HLS), provided the Tallahassee Division with its 
earliest record of a spring migrant. Le Conte's Spar- 
row was recorded at Fort Lauderdale on Dec. 26 and 
Feb. 5, and said to have been photographed (Boltes, 
IJA). Several Lark Sparrows were seen during the 
period at Immokalee (WCR), in the same general 
part of the state as Sarasota where numbers were 
previously found in winter. One was found at the 
latter locality this year (Dec. 27; Ccunt). Slate- 
colored Juncos, more widespread than usual in the 
Tallahassee Division, also occurred in Jacksonville, 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 8, and Feb. 18 (HER, Mrs. J. Kelly). 
A Clay-colored Sparrow was identified on the 
Cocoa Count, Dec. 28 (RGK, FVH), and a Lincoln's 
Sparrow at Marathon, Dec. 22 (WBR, MWC). Fox 
Sparrows proved widespread in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion, and their numbers reached 10 individuals 
during a prolonged stay at Jacksonville, Dec. 8 to 
March 7 (HER, KLP). Also 3 ranged as far south 
as the Gainesville area, Feb. 5 (DEB). 

Escapes —Whereas there seems to be no set cri- 
terion for the admission of known escapes to avifaunal 
lists, perhaps it should be pointed out that Harris’ 
Hawk has now survived at Key West for 3 years 
(GBS, et al.). A new one to watch was a strong-flying 


Black Swan near Flamingo, Feb. 12 (Ernest J. 
Borgman, fide WBR). 

Corrigendum.—The number of  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers wintering at Terra Ceia, 1959-60, was 4, 
not 2 (Audubon Field Notes 14:303). 

Full Names of Observers —FJA, Fred J. Acker- 
mann; IJA, I. Joel Abramson; WGA, William G. 
Atwater; ACB, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur C. Borror; DEB, 
Dale E. Birkenholz; JRB, John R. Bunnell; WJB, 
Mr. & Mrs. William J. Bolte; Barbigs, Mr. & Mrs. 
Howard T. Barbig; Brewers, Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
Brewer; Bull, John Bull; ADC, Allan D. Cruickshank; 
DAC, David A. Cutler; HGC, Helen G. Cruickshank; 
MFC, Mildred F. Clonts; MPC, Marie P. Cobb; 
MWC, Mary W. Crane; RLC, Richard L. Cunning- 
ham; ESD, Eva S. Dickie; DD, Dorothy Dodd; AEE, 
Alonzo E. Ellis; CHE, Conrad H. Ekdahl; RE, Roy 
Evenson; SF, Steve Fickett; TLF, Thomas L. Francis; 
FVH, Fred V. Hebard; LSH, Lyle §. Hubbard; MHH, 
Margaret H. Hundley; RDH, Mr. & Mrs. Roy D. 
Hudson; RTH, Ruby T. Howard; ADI, Arthur D. 
Inwood; BJK, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin J. Kincaid; 
GEK, George E. Kontis; RBK, Roberta B. Knight; 
RGK, Richard G. Kuerzi: FJL, Frank J. Ligas; HGL. 
Horace G. Loftin; HPL, H. P. Langridge; OWL, Mr. 
& Mrs. Orrin W. Letson; CRM, C. Russell Mason: 
GM, Greg Massey; HBM, Hugh B. Muller; HRM, 
Mrs. H. R. Mills; JBM, John B. May; RM, Ralph 
Miele; RDM, Mr. & Mrs. R. D. Morgan; GO, 
Gladys Olson; SLO, Storrs L. Olson; CPP, Charles 
P. Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; JBP, Mrs. 
Joshua B. Platt; KLP, Kay L. Painter; PHP, Patricia 
H. Paulson; BR, Betty Robertson; CCR, Carl C. 
Radder; GR, George Raz; HER, Mrs. H. E. Robinson: 
WBR, William B. Robertson; WCR, William C. 
Russell; EHS, Ernest H. Stevenson; FBS, Frances B. 
Smith; FHS, Mrs. Frank H. Stoutamire; GBS, George 
B. Stevenson; HLS, H. L. Stoddard; HMS, Henry M. 
Stevenson; ELT, Edwin L. Tyson; GMT, George M. 
Teel; HPT, Mrs. Henry P. Truchot; MT, Malvina 
Trussell; FW, Farida Wiley; WFW, W. Foster 
White; CY, Chandler Young; Zerbes, Karl and 
Marion Zerbe—HeNRY M. STEVENSON,  Byol. 
Sciences Dept., Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Winter finches dominated the picture—particularly 
Red and White-winged Crossbills and Pine Siskins. 
Snowy Owls were reported over much of the Region, 
although there was not a major flight. Rough-legged 
and Red-tailed Hawks and Short-eared Owls were 
present in more than usual numbers. 

The weather was generally very cold, with tempera- 
ture deficiencies of 3-6° in December, January and 
the first two weeks of February. Precipitation was 
generally way below normal. The last half of Febru- 
ary was mild. In mid-March a stream of Arctic air 
swept through much of the Region, possible stimu- 
lating some of the winter finches to move south in 
large numbers. 

Grebes—An Eared Grebe was seen at Burlington, 
Ont., Jan. 8 & 14 (documented report, GWN, JBM, 
JLB, el al.). 
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Herons—A very late Great Blue Heron was 
reported on Nov. 21 at Fort William, Ont. (AEA). 
Another was seen, Jan. 22, at Mindemoya, Ont. 

Waterfoul—On Dec. 1, 12,500 Black Ducks and 
37,500 Mallards were counted during an aerial survey 
of Lake St. Clair, Ont. (RDU). A female Blue- 
winged Teal seen on Dec. 16 at Niagara Falls is the 
first winter observation for the Niagara Frontier area 
(HDM, ef al.). A very early date for Shoveler was 
March 5, when one was seen at Wolcottsville, N. Y. 
(RLB & ARC). In late November 9000 Redheads 
and 22,000 Canvasbacks were counted in the Lake 
St. Clair—-Detroit River region (RDU). Two hundred 
Redheads were present at Sarnia on Jan. 8 (JOLR). 
On Feb. 27, 1400 Canvasbacks were seen on the 
Niagara River around Grand Island (HDM, e¢ ai.). 
The annual Wildfowl Inventory was taken at Toronto 
on Jan. 15 and 20,008 individuals of 13 species were 
counted, including 1556 Mallards and 1304 Black 
Ducks (fide OED). On Jan. 26 at Manitou Beach, 
N. Y. 2500 Common Goldeneyes were seen (WCL). 
A ficck of 100 White-winged Scoters was seen at 
Queenston on March 5 (JLB). Near Ithaca, N. Y. 
waterfowl censuses indicated that diving ducks were 
still low, with dabblers holding their own or in- 
creasing slightly (fide SFH). 

Hawks, Eagles —Red-tailed Hawks were common 
in late fall and winter over much of the area. Some 
high counts were 59 at Buffalo, N. Y. on Dec. 26 
(fide HHA); 35 on Jan. 2 near the Finger Lakes, 
N. Y. (HSM) and 54 at Toronto on Dec. 26 (fide 
DEB). A Red-tailed Hawk observed on Feb. 12 at 
Algonquin Park (HNC) was the first in winter for 
that area (RJR). Rough-legged Hawks were common 
over much of the area, although some observers 
reported they were not as common as last year. Some 
high counts were 20, Dec. 10, Hamilton (JBM); 
30, March 31, Kingston (fide HQ): 58, Dec. 11, 
Maltcn to Kleinburg, Ont. (GB): 28, Jan. 2, Blen- 
heim, Ont. (HBW’): and 15, Grand Island, N. Y.., 
Jan. 2 (WK). The Meadow Vole population was 
reported as high at many localities. One explanation 
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offered for the large numbers of hawks and o: |s 


wintering near Toronto was the existence of 4a 
“mouse-belt."” This consists of a number of far 4s 
near the city bought by land speculators and then |. {t 
idle until needed for development. This means t!} at 
hundreds of acres afforded good conditions fr 
Meadow Voles. A spring movement of Rough-le.s 
was reported in March from some areas. 

Some interesting roadside hawk counts were mace 
in Kent County, Ont. by R. D. Ussher. In November 
the count was below the average of the last 5 years: 
however, in December 24 hawks per 100 miles wer 
seen (previous average 14), in January 33.6 per 100 
miles (previous average 10) and in February 11.3 
per 100 miles. Buteos made up about two-thirds of 
these, with about 5 Rough-legs to 4 Red-tails. 

In view of the current investigations being made on 
the Bald Eagle the following records may be ot 
interest. An adult was seen at Bronte, Ont. on Jan. 5 
(RM); 2, Des Joachims, Ont., Jan. 2 (fide HP); 1. 
Erie, Pa., Jan. 10 (JGS); 2, Point Pelee, Jan. 14 
(RM); 1, Navy Island, Feb. 12, 19, 22 (RLB, ef 
al.); 1, South Bay, Ont., Feb. 24 (WC); 2, Wheatley, 
Ont., Feb. 26 (NC): 5 adults, Rondeau Park, Ont., 
March 7 (RDU); 1 adult, Long Point, Ont., March 11 
(L.P.B.O.); and 2 wintering at Mindemoya (fide 
HP). 

Rails, Shorebirds —A King Rail was discovered at 
Lorne Park on Dec. 26 (IWK). It was seen subse- 
quently by many observers, at least until mid-January 
(JW, et al.). This rail was found in a wet, swampy 
area, where there was an open stream. It was seen 
eating a small frog and the berries of Deadly Night- 
shade. Virginia Rails were seen on Jan. 1 at Weston 
(HL) and on Jan. 7 at Kitchener, Ont. (WS). A 
Common Snipe was reported in January, February, and 
March at Atikokan, Ont. frequenting a spring-fed 
pool (SP). An Am. Golden Plover was seen on Dec. 3 
at Irondequoit Bay outlet, N. Y. (AK). 

Gulls, Terns.—Herring, Ring-billed, Glaucous and 
Iceland Gulls were reported as much less common than 
usual along the Niagara River (HHA). A Ring-billed 
Gull at Fort William an Dec. 9 is one of a very few 
winter records (KD).*A Common Tern was seen on 
Dec. 3 on the Niagara River (ASC & ARC); this is 
the latest date on record for that area. 

Owls.—Snowy Owls were reported over most of 
the Region; a notable excepticn was the Detroit—Point 
Pelee area, where none were reported (AHK). Al- 
though first indications were that this might be a 
major invasion winter, subsequent observations did 
not bear this out. The first Snowy was reported on 
Oct. 15 near Brockville, Ont. (JCB). From then to 
the end of the period they were reported in fair num- 
bers. From the reports received, it seems that they 
were commonest in the eastern half of the Region. 
The flight in the Lakehead was reported as moderate 
(AEA); in the Buffalo, N. Y. area (radius of 50 
miles) 100-200 were reported (HHA) and at 
Kingston the flight was the biggest ever recorded 
(HQ). A brief summary of numbers from Kingston 
is: 1st on Nov. 9; 15 on Dec. 30; 18 on Jan. 2: 13 on 
Feb. 11; 12 on March 26 and 30 on March 31 (KNC, 
fide HQ). The increase on March 31 may include 
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ndividuals that had penetrated farther south and 
were returning north. 

Unprecedented numbers of Short-eared Owls were 
seen in several localities. On Dec. 24, 50 were seen 
near Hamilton (JBM); and 75 at Oakville, Ont. 
(IWK); Dec. 26, 26 at Buffalo, N. Y. (HHA); 
Dec. 27, 20 at West Elgin, Ont. (DM); Jan. 22, 45 at 
Caistor, Ont. (FS & BL); 21 at Grand Island, N. Y. 
(WK) and Feb. 11, 65 at Malton, Ont (JLB). A 
Boreal Owl was reported on Feb. 19 near Hamilton 
(JBM & GWN). A small flight of Saw-whet Owls 
took place in late February and early March through 
southern Ontario. One was caught in a Heligoland 
trap and banded at Long Point on March 19 (LPBO). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Larks—A _  Yellow- 
shafted Flicker was seen on March 1 at Toronto 
(WWHG), and 20 that probably wintered were seen 
on Feb. 11 at Point Pelee (WB). Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers wintered at several places, including Sarnia 
(JOLR) and Cayuga Lake, N. Y. (SFH). Red- 
headed Woodpeckers wintered at Rondeau Park 
(RDU) and Sarnia (JOLR). A late Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was seen on Dec. 6 at Toronto (TFM), 
and one that either wintered or was a very early 
migrant was seen on Feb. 28 (WWHG). 

Black-backed Woodpeckers were first reported on 
Oct. 9 from Pickering (AB) and West Hill (BKM). 
About 25 were reported from various parts of the 
Region in November and December and there were 
scattered reports the rest of the period. 

A late Eastern Wood Pewee was seen at Rondeau 
Park on Oct. 30; the previous last date was Oct. 3 
(RDU). Horned Larks were reported during Decem- 
ber and January from more localities than usual. At 
Ottawa 167 were seen on Dec. 21 (VH). 

Corvids, Chickadees, | Nuthatches—Black-billed 
Magpies seem to be continuing to move east in the 
Thunder Bay—Rainy River area of western Ontario. 
One was trapped in early December, west of White- 
fish Lake, the second specimen for that area (AEA) 
and others were observed at Atikokan (SP) and 
Dryden (LAH). Ravens were reported to have in- 
creased in the Dryden area from about 10 six years 
ago to about 100 this winter (LAH). As usual, large 
numbers of Common Crows wintered in Essex 
County, Ont. Several thousand were seen in mid- 
February (GRF). Black-capped Chickadees were re- 
ported as scarce at some localities, although seen in 
normal numbers over most of the Region. There 
were few reports of Boreal Chickadees, even from the 
northern parts of the Region. Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were virtually absent over most of the southern part 
of the Region, although reported as fairly common 
(after an absence of 5 years) at Fort William (AEA). 
There was no fall flight of Red-breasted Nuthatches 
at Long Point (L.P.B.O.) or Point Pelee (AHK). 

Wrens to Thrushes—A Long-billed Marsh Wren 
was reported from Hamilton on Jan. 8 (GWN & 
JBM). There were 4 reports of wintering Catbirds, all 
of single individuals: Jan. 14 & 20, Hamburg, N. Y. 
(CA & TB); Jan. 15-16, Port Credit (KJ); Feb. 5, 
Stafford, N. Y. (CM) and Feb. 19, Arden (caught 
and released after banding—RVL). A Brown Thrasher 
was seen from Jan. 2 to Feb. 10 at Rondeau Park 





(RDU). A Robin remained at Timmins from Nov. 13 
to Dec. 22, feeding on Mountain Ash berries and cran- 
berries set out on a feeding tray; the temperature 
dropped to —25° F. some nights (RSR). A pair of 
Eastern Bluebirds was seen at Rondeau Park from 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 25, roosting at night in a Martin 
house (RDU). There were several reports of Mock- 
ingbirds and Hermit Thrushes wintering. 

Waxwings, Warblers—Bohemian Waxwings were 
reported singly and in small flocks from several lo- 
calities in southern Ontario in January. From Novem- 
ber to April good numbers were seen at Dryden 
(LAH). Flocks of 50 and 200 were seen north of 
the Pigeon River on Jan. 15 (AEA). Flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings were reported from more areas 
than usual, particularly from Buffalo, Toronto and 
Fort William. A Yellowthroat was seen at Spencer 
Creek on Jan. 1 (GWN & JBM), and an Am. Red- 
start at Hamilton on Dec. 4 (AFS). Myrtle Warblers 
were reported from several localities, including 20 at 
Point Pelee on Feb. 5 (WB). 

Icterids—Eastern Meadowlarks seemed to be more 
common than usual in late fall and early winter. On 
Jan. 2, 26 were seen near Toronto (RM, ef al.). 
On Dec. 26 a flock of 15 Redwinged Blackbirds was 
seen in Neebing Township, Thunder Bay (RR). 
More than the usual number of Eastern Meadowlarks, 
Redwinged Blackbirds, Common Grackles and Brown- 
headed Cowbirds wintered in the Buffalo, N. Y. area 
(HHA). A large flight of Redwinged Blackbirds 
(3000) and Common Grackles (1000) was observed 
along the lakeshore at Erie, Pa. (JGS). A few Rusty 
Blackbirds wintered near Buffalo, N. Y. (HHA) and 
1 was seen at Port Credit on Jan. 15 (GF). There 
were two large winter concentrations of Brown-headed 
Cowbirds. On Feb. 9, 600 were seen at the feed mill 
at Dunnville, Ont. (AS & RLB) and 500 were seen 
on Jan. 11 at Eagle, Ont. (RDU). A Brewer's Black- 
bird was noted at Fort William on Dec. 7 (AEA). 

Fringillids —Cardinals seem to be extending their 
range northward each year. A male and 3 females, 
were seen regularly at a feeding station near Lake 
Nipissing, Ont. (AWS). Another was reported at a 
feeding station on the Lake of Bays (RJR). 

There were few reports of Evening Grosbeaks in the 
southern part of the Region until February and even 
then there were few large flocks. At Pimisi Bay, Ont., 
the first of the winter arrived on Feb. 2, then num- 
bers increased to nearly 50; at first females were pre- 
dominant, then there was an influx of males. By the 
end of February the sexes were present in about 
equal numbers (LdeKL). They arrived at Gore Bay, 
Ont. on Feb. 15 during an ice storm when 37 were 
seen (MS). At the Lakehead they were scarce all 
fall but during the winter they were common and 
widely distributed (AEA). At Peterborough an in- 
flux started about March 7 and they were common 
after that through the area (DS). 

Purple Finches were common in some areas. At 
Fort William, where they are regarded as uncommon 
winter visitors, they were present in good numbers 
(AEA). In the Peterborough area large numbers of 
Purple Finches were seen starting about the first of 
March and continuing for about 2 weeks (DS). They 
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have been more numerous than usual at Huntsville 
(BW), and more than the usual number of reports 
was received in Buffalo (HHA). 

Pine Siskins were reported in large numbers over 
much of the Region. A few were seen at Fort William 
early, then 1000 on March 31 at Sibley Park (AEA), 
common at Pimisi Bay, Huntsville, Lake Nipissing 


and Manitoulin Island (fide HP). In the Peter- 
borough area large numbers, flocks up to 1000, moved 
through about March 23 (DS). They were common 
all winter at Kingston (HQ) and at Belleville 
(IWK). At Port Hope the small flocks present since 
Jan. 1 increased to 700 on March 23 (ERM). At 
Hamilton they were reported as numerous as in 1957- 
58, with flocks of 10 to 100 (JBM). At Ithaca, N. Y. 
they were common with flocks up to 300 (SFH); and 
at Buffalo it was termed a “big flight’; the largest 
report was of 400 at Allegany State Park, N. Y., on 
Dec. 24 (AS, et al.; fide HHA). At Erie County, Pa., 
they were common (JGS), but none were reported in 
the Detroit-Point Pelee area (AHK). 

Red Crossbills were present in very large numbers 
over much of the area. In Algonquin Park, Ont. the 
invasion started in August and numbers built up 
through the fall and early winter (RJR). Many were 
killed by cars along the highway and a number of 
these were collected by the staff of the Park 
Museum. A study of these is under way (RJR). 
Twenty Red Crossbills were seen at Fort William on 
Oct. 10 (AEA). At Kingston they appeared early in 
the season, but after Jan. 1 disappeared and were not 
seen again until mid-March (HQ). At Port Hope the 
first report was on March 12 and on March 25, 500 
were seen (ERM). On March 25 about 200 were 
seen at London (JL). There was a big flight in the 
Buffalo area, with a large increase im mid-March 
(HHA). At Ithaca, N. Y. there were scattered re- 
ports until the last week in March when they moved 
in in numbers (SFH). None were reported at Water- 
loo, N. Y. (JAW). At Cobourg there were 12 on 
March 19 (AEW). The peak in the Peterborough 
area was the second week of February when large 
numbers were seen (DS). Most observers reported an 
excellent cone crop, even on the cultivated blue and 
white spruces. 

White-winged Crossbills also were reported over 
much of the area, although not in the numbers of 
the Reds. One seen on March 5 at Presque Isle, Pa 
was the first record for many years (ML). 

There were several reports of wintering Rufous- 
sided Towhees. One on Dec. 9 at Ottawa (VH); 1 at 
Gravenhurst on Jan. 13 (HJI); 12 at Rondeau Park in 
Jan. (RDU); and 1 at Hamilton on Feb. 1 (DC). A 
Savannah Sparrow was seen at Aldershot on Jan. 8 
(JBM & GWN). 


More than the usual numbers of Field, White- 
crowned, White-throated, Fox, Swamp and Song 
Sparrows were reported from the more southern 


parts of the Region during the winter. 

Snow Buntings were reported in large numbers 
from various parts of the Region. Large numbers ir 
January and February at Gore Bay (MS); common, 
flocks up to 500, in the Peterborough area (DS): 
very common at Kingston, 3000+ on Dec. 30 (HQ): 
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at Port Hope large flocks, up to 500 (ERM); at t « 
Finger Lakes, 1000 on Jan. 2 (HSM); 500 on Jan. 
at Mount Albion (JBM); common in January a: | 
February at Ithaca, N. Y. (SFH):; at Buffalo tix 
largest mumber that has been reported in sever 

years, from Feb. 11-13 over 13,000 were seen in 
several localities in western New York State (HHA) 
and in Erie County, Pa., flocks of up to 500 we: 
seen (JGS). Lapland Longspurs also were reporte 

as more common than usual in some of these areas 
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APPALACHIAN REGION.—'Old fashioned” was 
the term most people applied to the winter weather 
and ‘‘dull’’ was the best description of the ornitholog- 
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ical season. From mid-December until late February 
the northern portion of the Region experienced the 
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-oldest and snowiest winter of recent years. There 
were several periods of sub-zero weather and the 
ground was snow-covered for the entire time with 
total accumulations up to 75 inches at State College, 
Pa. and 80 inches at Wheeling, W. Va. Despite this 
large snowfall the total precipitation was below 
normal (2 inches deficit at the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weather Station). The three months accumulated a 
temperature deficiency of 270 day-degrees at Pitts- 
burgh. All the lakes and small streams were frozen 
and even the larger streams such as the Monongahela 
at Morgantown, W. Va. and the Ohio at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio were closed on occasion. South into 
Tennessee and Georgia temperatures were below 
normal but there was little precipitation and no snow, 
producing a cold but open season. From late February 
on, temperatures were slightly above normal or 
unseasonably high and precipitation was about normal. 
The melt-off and additional precipitation produced 
swollen streams but little serious flooding. 

Despite the bad weather there was no trace of a 
repeat of last year’s historic invasion of “northern” 
species. A number of half-hardy species attempted to 
winter but they disappeared by the first of the year. 
Particularly in the northern part of the Region, ob- 
servers found that there were few birds at feeding 
stations. Those observers who braved the snows 
found rather few of the normal wintering species. 

The advent of warmer weather in late February 
brought the Robin and blackbird migration in on 
about the normal dates, and all through March the 
early migrants appeared on time or a little early. 

Loons, Grebes—Common Loons wintered at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. (TDI) and at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(first local winter record) (RLC) but elsewhere they 
were forced out by the freeze-up. A Red-throated 
Loon was reported from Youngstown, Ohio on Dec. 
18 (VPM). The only reports of Red-necked Grebes 
came from Crawford County, Pa. at Pymatuning Lake 
(ECD) and Sugar Lake (RCL) both on March 26. 
A Western Grebe was seen near Youngstown, Ohio on 
March 16 (EH). Two Horned Grebes at Knoxville, 
Tenn. on Jan. 2 (JCH) were unusual locally at that 
season. By the end of the period no great influx of 
Pied-billed or Horned Grebes had occurred. 

Herons.—Reports of wintering Great Blue Herons 
particularly along the Ohio River in West Virginia 
were more numerous that usual. At Dunbar, W. Va. a 
Black-crowned Night Heron spent most of January 
roosting in a conifer tree in a front yard (COH), and 
one seen at Youngstown, Ohio on March 12 was con- 
sidered unusual (EH). 

Waterfowl—tThe long freeze-up, followed by the 
high water of early March practically eliminated the 
wintering waterfowl population in the northern part 
of the Region. The January Aerial Waterfowl Survey 
in West Virginia showed only about 2500 birds of all 
species in the state (COH). At Chattanooga, Tenn. 
the wintering goose population was up, but ducks 
were markedly down from previous years (1200 
Mallards versus 2000 in 1958 and 4500 in 1956) 
(RLC). As the early migration got under way, most 
areas reported the situation little changed from the 
past few years. Geese and swans are doing well. Those 


stations along the rather sharply delimited flight path 
of the Whistling Swan reported good flights, and 
there were many more reports of Blue and Snow 
Geese than are usual for this Region. The pond 
ducks continue to do poorly in most places, although 
3000 Pintails at Geneva Marsh, Pa. on March 11 were 
noteworthy (RCL). The diving species, on the other 
hand, are doing well. The Canvasback seems to have 
made a modest gain, and the Redhead has increased 
considerably. A flock of 600 Redheads at Youngs- 
town, Ohio on March 12 was the largest aggregation 
there in recent years (EH), but at Watauga Lake, 
Tenn. where large numbers wintered last year rather 
few were seen (LRH). A White-fronted Goose was 
seen at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. on March 26 (ECD); 
White-winged Scoters were reported from Pymatuning 
on Feb. 23 (RCL) and Harpers Ferry, W. Va. on Feb. 
26 (FA). Oldsquaws were reported from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. in January (first local record) (RLC); 
Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH) and Wheeling, W. Va. 
(CLC) in February, and Conneaut Lake, Pa. in March 
(RCL)--—all unusual inland records for this maritime 
species. 

Hawks.—Goshawks were reported from Crawford 
County, Pa. on Feb. 4 and March 14 (RCL) and 
from Youngstown, Ohio (VPM). The several Sharp- 
shinned Hawks seen through the winter at Warren, 
Pa. (WLH) were unusual. From the Canfield— 
Youngstown, Ohio area Richter reported that Red- 
tailed Hawks began te nest early (March 11 for first 
eggs examined), and by the end of March he had 
examined 20 occupied nests. Red-shouldered Hawks 
were second in abundance in that area, but are being 
displaced by the Red-tail. In the northern part of the 
Region, Rough-legged Hawks were more abundant 
than usual and they were found farther south at 
East Liverpool, Ohio (NL) and Ashton, W. Va. 
(TDI). Bald Eagles were reported from Wheeling, 
W. Va. (GHB), Pymatuning, Pa. (RCL) and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (RLC). Sparrow Hawks were 
spotty, being above normal at places (Warren, Pa., 
WLH); but down in others (East Liverpool, Ohio, 
NL). Pigeon Hawks were reported from Youngstown, 
Ohio on Dec. 26 (VPM); and Huntington, W. Va. 
on March 16 (TDI). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Before the onset of the bad 
weather Ruffed Grouse and Bobwhite populations 
had been very high, and while there was undoubtedly 
some mortality it was generally felt that in West 
Virginia, at least, the carry-over was good (COH). 
At Pittsburgh, Pa. a group of 18 grouse were flushed 
at one place in late January (JG); and in West 
Virginia's Eastern Panhandle 72 Bobwhite were 
counted on Jan. 28 and 29 (CM). 

Cranes, Rails, Shorebirds.—Sandhill Cranes were 
seen flying over Chattanooga, Tenn. on March 12, 
the second year in a row for that area (RLC). A 
Black Rail was reported at Salem, Ohio on March 19 
(WCB). The Killdeer population remains low in 
most places, although the first migrants arrived about 
on time in late February. A Black-bellied Plover 
remained at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. until the rather late 
date of Dec. 3 (RCL). Common Snipe wintered in 
about normal numbers in eastern West Virginia with 
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110 being counted in late January (CM). Migrating 
snipe and Am. Woodcock were about on time. 

Gulls.—Ring-billed and Herring Gulls wintered 
in unusually large numbers at several places: 
Youngstown, Ohio (VPM); Watauga Lake, Tenn. 
(LRH) and Martinsburg, W. Va. (CM) being not- 
able. A Great Black-backed Gull at Youngstown, Ohio 
in late January was the first local record (VPM). A 
Black-legged Kittiwake was carefully observed and 
identified at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. on Feb. 22-25. 
This was the first western Pennsylvania record in 60 
years and the first away from Lake Erie (RCL). 

Doves, Owls—Good numbers of Mourning Doves 
wintered at State College, Pa. (WSC) and Youngs- 
town, Ohio (VPM). As usual the Snowy Owl in- 
vasion just barely touched our Region. Highhouse had 
three reports (possibly all of the same bird) in War- 
ren County, Pa.; a few were seen at Pymatuning 
Lake, Pa. (RCL) and one was seen at Saxonburg, Pa. 
on Feb. 15 (JG). A Barn Owl on the Christmas 
Count at Meadville, Pa. was unusual (RCL). A 
Short-eared Owl was seen near Martinsburg, W. Va. 
on Dec. 18 (CM) and near Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
on Jan. 7 (FA). At Canfield, Ohio 11 Horned Owl 
nests (the earliest on Feb. 20) and three Barred 
Owl nests had been located by the end of March 
(GWR). 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers—Despite the frozen 
streams there were more than the normal numbers of 
wintering Belted Kingfishers, and at East Liverpool, 
Ohio one came for several days to a feeder to eat dried 
fruits (NL). Apparently all species of woodpeckers 
are doing well. The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker seems 
to be coming back after having been in a decline for 
some years, and the Pileated is being reported more 
frequently from areas where it was virtually unknown 
only a few years ago. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, and Corvids—Eastern Phoe- 
bes were reported as late as Dec. 15 from Wyatt, W. 
Va. (LM). Their arrival in early March was about on 
time in most places but they were in low numbers 
throughout. The early Tree Swallows and Purple 
Martins had appeared by the end of March but no 
conclusions can as yet be drawn about their num- 
bers. A Gray Jay was reported at Grove City, Pa. 
on Dec. 30 (fide FWP), and there was an uncon- 
firmed report of a bird answering the description of 
this species from Boone County, W. Va. on Jan. 27 
(SP). Blue Jays continue to do well and have in- 
creased markedly in the Ohio Valley regions where 
they were once very rare. 

Titmice, Nuthatches, and Wrens.—There was no 
sign of any invasion of Black-capped Chickadees into 
the Region from the north, although this movement is 
hard to detect. In fact, both species of chickadees 
were in reduced numbers. White-breasted Nuthatches 
were in good numbers but Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were very scarce. On 35 Christmas Counts in this 
Region only 9 were reported and most of these were 
from the mountainous breeding grounds in Tennessee 
and Virginia. Carolina Wrens were in lower than 
normal numbers at Athens, Ohio (HCS); State 
College, Pa. (WSC); Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH) and 
Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH) but elsewhere they 
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were about normal. 

Thrashers —More Catbirds and Brown Thrash: -s 
than usual attempted to winter in the north, but ‘t 
is doubtful if any of them survived through the w 
ter. Mockingbirds were unusually common in th: 
northern portion of their wintering range (which e>- 
tends farther north than the breeding range in our 
Region). One successfully wintered at State Colleg: 
Pa. (WSC), one at Leechburg, Pa. (GAH), and one 
was seen in December at Youngstown, Ohio (all of 
these places being north of the usual range). 

Thrushes—Robins were generally scarce through 
the winter in the northern part of the Region and 
there were no great build-ups of large flocks as 
sometimes happens. In northern Georgia they were 
back to normal wintering numbers after having been 
greatly decreased from the 1958 winter (EGN). The 
situation on the Eastern Bluebird seems more uncer- 
tain, however, with most areas still complaining of 
greatly lowered numbers, although some incre: se has 
been evident. 

Shrikes, Vireos, and Warblers—Northern Shrikes 
were seen at Warren, Pa. on three occasions (WLH). 
and several early Loggerhead Shrikes were reported 
in March from Youngstown, Ohio (VPM). At Demo- 
rest, Ga. a Solitary Vireo was seen as late as Dec. 10 
and an early spring migrant was seen on March 13 
(EGN). Myrtle Warblers were unusually common 
at Clarksville, Pa. where 30 were banded during the 
winter (RKB). Myrtles also were seen at Pymatuning 
Lake, Pa. on Dec. 30 and Jan. 1, possibly the first 
winter records for that station (RCL). On the other 
hand, this species was in below normal numbers at 
Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH). A Palm Warbler was at 
Clarksville on Dec. 12 but apparently it did not 
last through the winter. Pine Warblers were rather 
common near Huntington, W. Va. during the winter 
(TDI) and one seen at Lexington, Va. on Dec. 27 
was the first winter record there (JJM). An early 
Louisiana Waterthrush at Huntington, W. Va. on 
March 26 was the only sign of migration in the north 
(TDI), but this species and the Yellow-throated 
Warbler had arrived at Demorest, Ga. by March 27 
(EGN). 

Icterids —There were rather few wintering con- 
centrations of blackbirds in the north and at some 
localities they were absent all together. Meadowlarks, 
for example, failed to winter at Morgantown, W. Va. 
for the first time. A gathering of 2000 Redwinged 
Blackbirds in Summers County, W. Va. was reported 
in February (COH) and in Knox County, Tenn. a 
roost of 5000 Starlings, together with many hundreds 
of Redwings, Rusty Blackbirds, grackles and cowbirds, 
was reported in January (JCH). Rusty Blackbirds 
were reported at Sewickley, Pa. in January, the first 
local winter record (CHLS). In late February and 
early March Redwings and Purple Grackles arrived in 
numbers and about on time. In Crawford County, Pa. 
it was felt that numbers were down (RCL) but else- 
where the remarkable upsurge in population of these 
species of the last few years continued. A Baltimore 
Oriole was seen at State College, Pa. on Dec. 8 
(MW). From Dec. 30 to Jan. 7 several Brewer's 
Blackbirds were seen at State College, Pa. by numer- 
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us observers (WSC). According to a recent survey 
Condor 63:163, 1961) this is perhaps the fifth record 
r the state. 

Fringillids.—After last year’s phenomenal incursion, 
‘he mews on Evening Grosbeaks this year was their 
essential absence. There were December records from 
Butler, Pa. (FWP); Meadville, Pa. (RCL); and 
Lexington, Va. (JJM) and February reports from 
Butler, Pa. and Morgantown, W. Va. (DJH). A few 
were present at State College, Pa. (WSC, MW) and 
flocks of up to 50-60 were reported from Warren, 
Pa. (WLH), but other than these scanty records the 
species wintered elsewhere. Purple Finches were rather 
widespread throughout the winter but they also 
were in greatly reduced numbers from last year’s high. 
This year the role of invader was taken over by the 
Pine Siskin, which was common to abundant in 
northern Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio, but did 
not go much farther south in any numbers. A few 
were reported in State College, Pa. (MW), and they 
were seen on Roan Mountain, Tenn. in December 
(LRH) and at Wheeling, W. Va. on March 5 
(CLC). Red Crossbills were common in northern 
Pennsylvania (WLH, RCL) and a flock was seen 
in Morgantown, W. Va. on March 23 (JAG). A 
Dickcissel, wearing a band, was reported at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. on the very early date of March 26. 
This was probably one of four banded there last 
fall, but it was not thought that the bird had wintered 
there (LRH). The situation for Slate-colored Juncos, 
Tree Sparrows, White-throated, and White-crowned 
Sparrows was about as usual. Some areas reported 
good numbers of some of these species and low 
numbers of others, while other regions submitted just 
the opposite reports. This situation obtains nearly 
every year, and it is difficult to draw any conclusions 
about either the exact winter ranges or the exact 
populations of these species. Well confirmed reports 
of Oregon Juncos came from the Youngstown, Ohio 
area (VPM) and they also were reported from 
Huntington, W. Va. (TDI). Two Harris’ Sparrows 
were reported from Warren, Ohio (Christmas Count) 
on Dec. 29. A Chipping Sparrow was banded at 
Clarksville, Pa. on Dec. 26 and another was known 
to be present (RKB). Fox Sparrows were unusually 
common at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM) and at Ona, 
W. Va. (TDI). 

Northeastern Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania 
saw a great influx of Snow Buntings in January and 
February. Large numbers of these extended as far 
south as Cadiz, Ohio (GHB) and State College, Pa. 
(MW, PVSC), but farther south the invasion tapered 
off. Reports came from Indiana, Pa. (CDW), Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. (GAH), and Roan Mountain, Tenn. 
(FWB). A Lapland Longspur reported on the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Christmas Count was the first local record 
since 1896 (JG). 

Contributors —Frank Anderson, William C. Baker, 
Fred W. Behrend, Ralph K. Bell, George H. Breiding, 
William S. Clarke, Jr., Rock L. Comstock, Jr., Charles 
L. Conrad, Evan C. Dressel, John A. Gibson, Joseph 
Grom, C. O. Handley, Edward Heimerdinger, Lee R. 
Herndon, William L. Highhouse, Donald J. Horvath, 
Tom D. Igou, Mrs. Nevada Laitsch, Robert C. Leber- 








man, Mrs. Lena McBee, Vincent P. McLaughlin, Clark 
Miller, J. J. Murray, Edward G. Nichols, Glen Phil- 
lips, Sara Pollock, F. W. Preston, G. W. Richter, 
C. H. L. Schuette III, Henri C. Seibert, Mrs. Cora D. 
Williams, Merrill Wood—GeorceE A. HALL, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The win- 
ter was mild throughout the Region, with very little 
snow or other precipitation. 
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Loons, Grebes—Three Red-throated Loons were 
listed on Milwaukee, Wis. Christmas Count (Mary 
Donald). 

Herons.—There was an unusual number of records 
for the Great Blue Heron in Wisconsin. Twelve 
were reported in early January in Adams County 
(Roy Lukes); one in Waushara County, Jan. 2 
(Mrs. Merwood Chipman); one at Hudson (Rob- 
bins). There were two Am. Bittern records: one near 
Milwaukee, Dec. 23 (Edward Prins); one in Wauke- 
sha County, Feb. 6-7 (Ed Peartree). 

Geese.—Concentrations of wintering Canada Geese 
were reported as follows: 8000 in Olmsted County, 
Minn. (Mary Lupient); 9000 in Dodge County and 
3580 in Walworth County, Wis. (Richard Hunt); 
345 at Green Bay, Wis. (Harold Shine); and 7300 
in and near Detroit, Mich. (Kelley). Three individu- 
als were seen on the Waukesha, Wis. Christmas Count 
(Tom Soulen). 

Ducks.—The midwinter aerial duck census made 
by the Michigan Conservation Dept. and the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service revealed 70,000 present. 
Over half of these in the waters between Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron. This was 12,000 less than last 
year, the biggest drop in numbers being scaups, Mal- 
lards, Black Ducks, and Canvasbacks. Goldeneyes and 
Buffleheads also were present. A Barrow’s Goldeneye 
was recorded at Belle Isle, Detroit River, Dec. 31 
(Allen Valentine). Two Barrow's Goldeneyes were 
seen in Rock County, Wis., Feb. 8 (Melva Maxson). 
A Harlequin Duck was recorded at Port Washington, 
Feb. 17 (Mary Donald). In Minnesota Mallards, 
Black Ducks, Common Goldeneyes, Common Mergan- 
sers and Hooded Mergansers wintered in the open 
waters of the rivers and along the north shore of 
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Lake Superior, Minn. About 
seen offshore in Lake Superior, Jan. 15 (A. E. Allin). 
A detailed description was sent of a female King Eider 


{5 Oldsquaws were 


seen at Port Washington, Wis., Dec. 11 
Dorothy Frister). 

Hawks.—In Minnesota a few Red-tailed, Rough- 
legged, Sharp-shinned and Sparrow Hawks hunted 
along the Minnesota River Valley, Scott Co., during 
the season. An immature Red-tailed Hawk was ob- 
served in Cook County, Jan. 15 (Allin). A white 
Gyrfalcon was seen in Carlos Avery Game Refuge, 
Anoka County, Feb. 10 (Lupient). In the Detroit 
area of Michigan hawks, especially buteos, were more 
abundant than usual (Kelley). In Wisconsin the num- 
ber of hawks, particularly Red-tailed, Rough-legged 
and Marsh was phenomenal (Robbins). Twice as 
many hawks were seen on the Waukesha, Wis. 
Christmas Count (Soulen) than were seen on any 
previous count. The following records of Bald Eagles 
in Minnesota were received: 3 in Washington County, 
Nov. 20 (Dean Honetschlager); a pair raised one 
young last summer in Mud Lake National Refuge and 
left in late October (Don Perkuchin); 3 were ob- 
served every day during the season along the St. 
Croix River, Washington Co. (Paul Lengafeld); 25 
adult Bald Eagles soared along the Mississippi River, 
Waubasha Co. and were seen from a helicopter, Dec. 
20 (Capt. James R. Miller); 5 adults and 2 immatures 
were seen, Dec. 26, Dakota County (Dan Janzer); one 
was reported in Washington County, Dec. 14 (Sarah 
Wangensteen); 8 were reported along the Mississippi 
River, Goodhue Co., Dec. 12 (Walter Jiracek); 
and 2 were seen at Carlos Avery Game Farm, Feb. 2 
(Lucia Johnson). Two were in Beltrami County, 
Nov. 25, 1960 (Ellen Jonas); one in Winona County, 
March 12 (Margaret Lachore); one in south Min- 
neapolis, March 25 and one in Scott County, March 26 
(Robert Jassen); and one in Mud Lake National 
Refuge the end of February (Don Perkuchin). In 
Wisconsin 32 Bald Eagles wintered in Adams County 
(N. R. Barger, e¢ a/.), and 8 near Prescott (John 
Butler). In Seney National Park, Seney, Mich. 
probably 6 individuals were seen several times (Wil- 
son). 

Doves.—There was a larger than usual wintering 
population of Mourning Doves in the south half of 
Minnesota. Flocks numbering from 3 to 35 were re- 
ported from several areas. Counts totaled 957 in late 
December and early January in Wisconsin (fide Rob- 
bins). 

Ouls—In Minnesota 2 Short-eared Owls were 
seen in Olmsted County, Dec. 11 (John Feehan). 
Two were seen in Goodhue County, Jan. 14 (Forest 
Strnad). One was seen in Washington County, Dec. 
26 (Honetschlager). Three Snowy Owls were at Rice 
Lake Wildlife Refuge, Nov. 23 (Brother Theodore). 
One spent most of the season on the roofs of buildings 
on the University of Minnesota Campus (Lupient). 
There were fewer Snowy Owls than anticipated in the 
Detroit area, Mich., where 6 were reported (Kelley). 
There were 4 Long-eared Owls in Oakland County 
during December and January (J. Sieger). There was 
only one record in Seney National Wildlife Refuge 
(Wilson). There was a noticeable influx of Snowy 


(Carl and 
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Owls in Wisconsin, tending to concentrate in 
larger water areas, and Long-eared and Short-e 
Owls were more numerous than usual (fide Robbin ) 

W 00d peckers.—Red-bellied Woodpeckers were 
portedly rare in the Detroit area. Only 3 were pres 
this season (S. Postupalsky). 

Horned Larks—In Minnesota the vanguard 
Horned Larks arrived the first week in February. 7 
migration peak was during the third week in Febru: 
(Lupient). In the Beloit, Wis. area the migration 
dates were the same as above (Mrs. J. Mahlum). Thy 
first report of Horned Larks in Calhoun County, Mic! 
was on Feb. 1 (Walkinshaw). 

Chickadees, Nuthatches—Boreal Chickadees 
present in unusual numbers in Langlade and Forest 
Counties, Wis. During December 1960, 26 were te- 
corded (Soulen). Virtually no reports of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were received from Minnesota. In Wis- 
consin there were 9 in Forest and Oneida Counties. 
Dec. 3; 4 in Langlade County, Dec. 30 (Soulen) 

Blackhirds, Orioles, Tanagers—A Yellow-headed 
Blackbird was recorded on the Christmas Count in 
Hennepin County, Minn. Concentrations of Red- 
winged Blackbirds and more than the usual number of 
Common Grackles wintered in the Region (Josephine 
Herz). 

Grosbeaks, Finches —There were very large num- 
bers of Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, Red and White- 
winged Crossbills and Pine Siskins in northern Min- 
nesota during the season. Except for Red Crossbills 
these were almost absent in southern sections (Lu- 
pient). These finches also were uncommon in Wis- 
consin (Soulen). The number of Purple Finches was 
below par in Minnesota. In Wisconsin they wintered 
in the north, very few in southern sections (Robbins). 
In the Detroit area, Mich. the only wintering finch 
was the Red Crossbill. One flock of 13 was present in 
Detroit, Jan. 30 (Diebl), another flock in Royal 
Oak, March 12 (K. Kreag). 

Corrigendum.—Closing sentence of Cranes, Herons 
paragraph, Audubon Field Notes 15:42, should read 
Wisconsin's second record for the Cattle Egret was 
received in early November when one spent the 
period, Nov. 7 to 19, in Waukesha County (Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Nelson, ef al.) —Mary LUvupPIENT. 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History, Universit) 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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drier than normal. March was cool and wet—wettest 
on record at the Squaw Creek National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mound City, Mo. (Kenneth Krumm). Iowa, 
Missouri, and northern Illinois had little snowcover 
all winter, but Canton, Ohio, received a record 72.8 
inches (Robert E. Ball) and Louisville, Ky., got 
9.3 inches, Feb. 25 (Mrs. F. W. Stamm). By mid- 
February 90 per cent of Lake Erie was ice-covered. 

Snowy Owls and Red Crossbills were reported 
throughout the Region. There were increased num- 
bers of wintering Black-crowned Night Herons and 
White-crowned Sparrows, but a marked decrease in 
Northern Shrikes, Red-breasted Nuthatches, and Am. 
Goldfinches. 

Herons, Swans, Geese, Ducks—Common Egrets 
wintered near Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Musselman). Black- 
crowned Night Herons were recorded on the Christ- 
mas Count at South Bend, Ind. An Am. Bittern 
captured in Ottawa County, Ohio, Jan. 2, died next 
day; tracks of others were observed there, Jan. 2-14 
(Laurel Van Camp). A Whistling Swan flew south- 
ward at Chicago, Ill., Dec. 26 (Helen Lane, Harold 
Fetter). About 25 Canada Geese wintered at the 
Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, Havana, III. 
(K. D. Norman), and 3500 at Squaw Creek; at 
Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge, Carterville, 
Ill. 42,000 Canada Geese present on Dec. 1 had 
dwindled to 8500 by Jan. 26 (Lee Bush). About 
2000 Snow Geese and Blue Geese remained through- 
out December at Chautauqua (KDN) and 6700 win- 
tered at Squaw Creek (KK). The Mallard popula- 
tion at Horseshoe Lake, Ill. was down to 150,000 
(TEM); 5000 wintered at Chautauqua and around 
75,000 at Squaw Creek. A Wood Duck seen at 
Cleveland, Jan. 28 and 29, was eating fish it obtained 
from diving ducks (fide Bertram C. Raynes); another 
was seen on Dec. 31 at Ashtabula, Ohio (Paul H. 
Savage). Greater Scaup were more in evidence than 
usual; two were recorded at Louisville, Dec. 22 
(Haven Wiley, Joseph Croft). Purdue University, 
Ind. obtained 8 specimens from hunters on Lake 
Michigan; at Cleveland, Greater Scaups far outnum- 
bered Lesser Scaups after Lake Erie iced up (Owen 
Davies). The Common Goldeneye was the only win- 
tering duck present in normal numbers at Cleveland 
(OD). A few Oldsquaws penetrated farther south 
than usual. An immature female Harlequin Duck 
collected on Jan. 3 at Michigan City, Ind. was the 
first specimen for that state (Russell E. Mumford, 
Charles M. Kirkpatrick). A King Eider captured at 
Ashtabula, Dec. 11, was the first for that county 
(Jon Ahlquist, PHS). 

Hawks, Bobwhite, Rails —A Goshawk was sighted 
on March 11 at Louisville (Floyd Carpenter). Rough- 
legged Hawks appeared in above-normal numbers 
across the northern half of the Region; in Benton 
County, Ind., 26 were counted in one day (William 
E. Ginn), and 18 were noted on Jan. 29 near Lafay- 
ette, Ind. (Irving W. Burr). Below Keokuk, Iowa 
121 Bald Eagles were listed on Jan. 30 (TEM). 
Large numbers of Marsh Hawks present at Iowa City, 
Iowa (Fred W. Kent) may have remained because of 
relatively little snowcover. An Osprey was sighted, 
Feb. 19, near Davenport, Iowa (Peter Petersen, Jr., 


Elton Fawks). Two Peregrine Falcons wintering in 
downtown St. Louis, Mo. were a local treat (J. E. 
Comfort). Bobwhites were fewer this winter at 
Carbondale, Ill. (Larry L. Hood), Iowa City (FWK), 
Columbia, Mo. (Mrs. O. R. Johnson), and at Squaw 
Creek (KK). A Virginia Rail captured on Dec. 24 
in Ottawa County, Ohio, died next day (LVC); one 
was seen on Feb. 4 near Indianapolis (William 
Buskirk, Jr.). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Doves.—Purple Sandpipers were 
recorded at Michigan City (James E. Landing) and 
at Waukegan, Ill. (Christmas Count). A Pectoral 
Sandpiper, Dec. 5, and a Least Sandpiper, Dec. 4, at 
Crab Orchard were late (LLH). Glaucous Gulls were 
more abundant than for many years along Lake Erie 
and Lake Michigan; 3 appeared at St. Louis. Up to 
7 were recorded daily at Chicago (HF, HL). Iceland 
Gulls were reported from Chicago (2), northern 
Lake County, Ind. (1, Christmas Count), Cleveland 
(2), Ashtabula (1, March 18, JA, Arvid Ahlquist; 
first local record), and Elyria, Ohio (Christmas 
Count). The 11 Great Black-backed Gulls at Ash- 
tabula, Dec. 31, were more than usual (PHS). 
Wintering Mourning Doves showed an increase at 
Cleveland (OD) and Tiffin, Ohio (Mrs. W. C. 
Knoblaugh). 

Owls.—The Snowy Owl flight, which began in 
November, carried birds to Cincinnati, Ohio {Jay 
M. Sheppard) and Bowling Green, Ky. (Gordon 
Wilson). Long-eared Owls were decreased at Ox- 
ford, Ohio (JMS) and South Bend (Kenneth Able), 
but more abundant than usual at Iowa City (FWK) 
and Des Moines, Iowa (Woodward H. Brown). In 
general, Short-eared Owls appeared in good num- 
bers in Towa, northern Illinois, and northwestern 
Indiana, but practically none reached Cincinnati. Only 
3 Saw-whet Owls were banded this year at Cin- 
cinnati, where 23 were banded last year (JMS); at 
least 8 were present on the Mary Gray Bird Sanctu- 
ary, Connersville, Ind. (Henry C. West, ef al.). 

Woodpeckers, Larks, Parids, Nuthatches.—A Red- 
bellied Woodpecker on the Cleveland Christmas 
Count was the first in 12 years (OD). Red-headed 
Woodpeckers were absent at Rockford, Ill. (Lee 
Johnson), but showed an increase at Indianapolis 
and New Castle, Ind. (Mrs. H. A. Baker); at the 
latter place beech mast was the heaviest in 14 years. 
A high count of 15 Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers was 
obtained on the Indianapolis Christmas Count. From 
Jackson, Ky. 300 miles into Illinois, Feb. 2, an 
estimated 75,000 Horned Larks were seen along the 
highway (Milton Thompson). More Horned Larks 
than ever before appeared at Lancaster, Ohio (Charles 
R. Goslin). Chickadees showed a 70 per cent decline 
at Tiffin (Mrs. WCK) and were down at South 
Bend (KA). The Tufted Titmouse and White-breast- 
ed Nuthatch were scarce in northern Ohio (LVC). 
Very few Red-breasted Nuthatches were reported. 

Wrens, Mimic Thrushes, Thrushes.—Carolina 
Wrens were “far below their normal numbers’’ at 
Bowling Green (GW) and none has been sighted 
for a year at Moberly,’ Mo. (Sarah S. Vasse). The 
Mockingbird continues to increase its winter occur- 
rence northward where it can find Multiflora Rose 
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for shelter; 5 of 12 wintering at New Castle were 
possibly killed by Cooper's Hawks (Mrs. HAB). 
About the usual number of Catbirds and Brown 
Thrashers wintered. Only 37 Eastern Bluebirds were 
tallied on 17 Kentucky Christmas Counts, compared 
to 304 on last year’s counts (Mrs. FWS). 

Shrikes, Starlings, Warblers, Icterids —Few North- 
ern Shrikes were sighted, but Loggerhead Shrikes were 
carefully identified at Cleveland and Utica, Ohio 
(Mrs. C. R. Wagner) and at Chicago. Starlings 
showed a marked reduction at Springfield, Ill. (MT); 
many thousands remained at a large roost with icterids 
at Newark, Ohio (Milton D. Trautman). A Cape 
May Warbler, present at Mooresville, Ind. from 
Dec. 9 to 13, was seen feeding in pines while the 
temperature stood at 8° (Robert S. Gregory). Win- 
tering Myrtle Warblers were increased at several 
localities, at one probably because of the abundance 
of Poison Ivy berries. Two Baltimore Orioles win- 
tered at Cincinnati (JMS). 

Fringillids —A lingering Dickcissel was at St. 
Louis in late December (Mike Flieg). No Evening 
Grosbeak flight was evident and Purple Finches 
failed to appear in usual numbers, especially in Iowa. 
The second southwestern Ohio record of the Pine 
Grosbeak was obtained on Jan. 29 at Cincinnati 
(JMS); elsewhere the species was virtually unre- 
ported. Redpolls and Am. Goldfinches were less 
abundant; Pine Siskins were increased at some sta- 
tions and almost absent at others. Red Crossbills, 
as expected, were recorded in every state in the 
Region, reaching Lexington, Ky. and St. Louis. 
Rufous-sided Towhees were more numerous this win- 
ter at Mooresville and Indianapolis, Ind. and Ash- 
tabula, Lancaster, and Cleveland (18, Jan. 28, Louis 
Sturm), Ohio. Vesper Sparrows were listed on a 
surprising number of Christmas Counts. Oregon 
Juncos or “Oregon-type” birds are being reported 
frequently throughout the entire Region. White- 
crowned Sparrows, like Mockingbirds, are taking 
advantage of Multiflora Rose hedges to the extent 
that wintering reports have increased the past few 
years; one collected at Indianapolis is the first Indiana 
specimen of the race gambelii (HCW). The 20 
McCown’s Longspurs at the Morten Arboretum, 
Lisle, Ill. (Christmas Count) were extralimital birds. 
Though the Snow Bunting flight was not of spectacu- 
lar proportions, a flock of over 50 reached Marion 
County, Ky. (Dec. 22, Conley Webster) —RussELL 
E. MUMFORD, Department of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Between Dec. 
1 and mid-February, there were 8 weeks during 
which the freeze line reached the Gulf of Mexico 
and virtually the whole Region was chilled by sub- 
normal cold. Baton Rouge had its first maximum day 
of 30° temperature since 1951; Montgomery, Ala., the 
lowest January mean in 20 years. The accompanying 
ornithological records reveal 2 major, seemingly in- 
compatible trends: (1) a flashy showing of northern 
seabirds; (2) a great amount of late straggling and 
over-wintering by small landbirds that belong in the 
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tropics at this season. 

Normally Nonwintering Birds.—Species shown in 
boldface are presumed néver to have been observed 
previously in either December, January, or February 
in the Central Southern portion of the first state 
listed; the dates in boldface are the first for the 
month in question. Entries without numbers are of 
only 1 bird. Green Heron: Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 
(SAG). Cattle Egret: 3 at Bayou Casotte, Miss., 
Dec. 9 (LEW); Pensacola, Fla., Dec. 27 and Jan. 
28 (FMW). Reddish Egret: near Cameron, La., Dec. 
i (LCB, JEG, et al.) and Jan. 1 (Christmas Count). 
Least Bittern: Cochrane Causeway, Ala., Dec. 31 
(JLD, MWH). White Ibis: 15—same place and 
date (PF, JLD). Broad-winged Hawk: 2 near Buras, 
La.. Dec. 24 (SAG, MEL); Birmingham, Dec. 26 
and week following (Westons); Bayou La Batre, 
Ala., Dec. 30 (TAI); Dauphin Island, Ala., Dec. 30 
(BHC). Osprey: Center Hill Lake, Tenn., Dec. 26 
and 28 (ARM); Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (BHC); 
Buras, La., Feb. 11 (SAG, HHJ, MEL). Purple 
Gallinule: Baton Rouge, Feb. 24 (RJN, DML). 
Dunlin: near Old Hickory Lake, Tenn., Dec. 28 and 
Feb. 4 (LOT). Marbled Godwit: 19 on North Island, 
La., Feb. 26 (LEW, SCG). Bonaparte’s Gull: Old 
Hickory Lake, Tenn., 115 on Nov. 27 dwindling to 
5 by Jan. 2 (HEP, JCO, ARM, WH). Sandwich 
Tern: New Orleans, Jan. 9 (LEW); 2 at Grand 
Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG); Black Tern: 12 on Coch- 
rane Causeway, Ala., Dec. 31 (JLD, MWG). Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird: see beyond. Western King- 
bird: phenomenally frequent; Chenier Perdu, La., 
2 on Dec. 3 (LCB, GFvT, ETA); near Bell City, La., 
Jan. 2 (JPG): Baton Rouge, Feb. 24 (DML) and 
25 (collected, GHL, RJN); New Orleans, 2 on Dec. 
17, 1 on March 12 (HBC); Gulfport, Miss., 5 dates, 
Dec. 9 to Jan. 29 (LEW, SGC, HDH, JHP, WHT, 
WJG). Scissor-tailed Flycatcher: Buras—Venice area, 
Feb. 5 (SAG, LEW) and Feb. 11, 3 birds (SAG, 
MEL, HHJ, BMM, MMM). Barn Swallow: Cameron, 
Dec. 3 (SAG). Catbird: Texarkana, Ark., Dec. 26 
(DWW’): El Dorado, Ark., Feb. 4 (PWM). Wood 
Thrush: Dauphin Island, Ala., Dec. 30 (CM, ef al.): 














Johnsons Bayou, La., Dec. 3 (SAG); Covington, La., 
Feb. 14 (CLE). Gray-cheeked Thrush: Birmingham, 
Dec. 27 (LR). Yellow-throated Vireo: Baton Rouge, 
Feb. 3-8 (BMB, Mrs. Tenney). Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher: Shreveport, La., Dec. 26 (Christmas Count). 
Solitary Vireo: El Dorado, Feb. 18, second Arkansas 
winter record (PWM). Philadelphia Vireo: Peveto 
Beach, La.. Dec. 3 (SAG): Buras, La. Feb. 5, 
possibly first winter specimen collected in the United 
States (SAG). Parula Warbler: Venice—Buras area, 
Dec. 24 (SAG); Bellingrath Gardens, Ala. Dec. 30— 
4 third winter in same place (TAI). Magnolia War- 
bler: Cameron, Dec. 3, first winter specimen collected 
in Louisiana (LEW, MMM). Black-throated Blue 
Warbler: New Orleans, adult ¢, Nov. 24 (JMH), 
Dec. 8 (MMM), Dec. 18 (SAG). Black-throated 
Green Warbler: Dauphin Island, ¢, Jan. 21, col- 
lected (RWS, LEW); New Orleans, Dec. 26 
(Evanses). Yellow-throated Warbler of the race 
albilora: Century, Fla., almost daily Jan. 6 through 
Feb. 27, at the same place where an individual stayed 
last winter (Mrs. Whigham). Palm Warbler: Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 26 (BBC). Northern Waterthrush: 
near New Orleans, 3 on Dec. 26 (WJG). Ovenbird: 
Buras—Venice area, Dec. 24 (SAG, MEL). Yellow- 
breasted Chat: Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG). Am. 
Redstart: Cameron Parish, La., 3 to 5 on Dec. 3 
(MMM, LEW, SAG); Delta Wildlife Refuge, La., 
2 on Dec. 24 (LEW, JD-L). Orchard Oriole: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., ¢ on Dec. 26 (CM). Baltimore 
Oriole: Pensacola, 2 on Feb. 17 (FMW); New 
Orleans, $ on March 4 (RF). Summer Tan- 
ager: Texarkana, Ark., imm. 6, Dec. 29 to 
Feb. 15, photographed (TGH, CLG): Fort Smith, 
Ark., Q many times at feeding station, Jan. 3 to 
Feb. 4 (BWB, RMA, WJS); Baton Rouge, Dec. 27 
and March 3 (Cazedessus’). Blue Grosbeak: New 
Orleans, Jan. 5 (SAG). Indigo Bunting: Johnsons 
Bayou, La., 2 on Dec. 4 (DGB, SLW). Dickcissel: 
Reserve, La., found dead, Jan. 13 (Cambre); Flora, 
Miss., 3 on Jan. 21 (Mrs. Wills, Mrs. Berry); Gulf- 
port, Miss., ¢ from Feb. 1 to 18 (EBF); Century, 
Fla., 4 in regular attendance at feeding station all 
winter (Mrs. Whigham). Particularly interesting are 
the Broad-winged Hawks, all but one of them adults. 
Last winter several immatures were reported. The 2 
series of records are perhaps tied together by the 
theory of “‘locality imprinting,” that young birds 
accept as a lifetime wintering ground the place where 
they happen to be during a brief receptive period in 
their first autumn. According to this view, some of 
the immatures in 1959 were still in the central 
northern Gulf states at the onset of the critical period 
and became “imprinted” to that region instead of the 
normal winter range in the deep tropics and, now 
molted into adult plumage, they still consider Louisi- 
ana and Alabama their southern goal. The arrival of a 
presumptive spring migrant in the Nashville area on 
March 12 (KAG, EB), 20 days earlier than ever 
before, may be due to the proximity of this temporary 
winter range. 

Eastward Stragglers—The western element in the 
Central Southern avifauna seems actually to have been 
a bit more obtrusive during the winter than during 





the fall, as the following items evidence. White- 
winged Dove: Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (BHC). 
Black-chinned Hummingbird: ¢, only the second of 
the species ever identified in Louisiana, watched at 
New Orleans for 3 minutes at distances of as little 
as 1 foot, Jan. 15 (CLE). Rufous Hummingbird: 
imm. at Gulfport, Dec. 11, possibly the first for 
Mississippi (CLE); 2 at Baton Rouge, Jan. 21 
(Moores). Red-shafted Flicker: 9 at New Orleans, 
Dec. 10, red under-wing areas noted but no red on 
nape or malar region (MMM). Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher: specimens collected at Venice, La., Dec. 24 
and New Orleans, Dec. 26 (SAG). Sprague’s Pipit: 
again present in eastern Louisiana; 1 at New Orleans, 
Dec. 26 (MEL). Western Meadowlark: 1 at Okaloo, 
Fla., east of Pensacola, Jan. 21 (HMS). Yellow- 
headed Blackbird (almost unknown in Northwest 
Florida): Q@ at Okaloo, Dec. 3 (HMS). Bullock's 
Oriole: ¢ at Johnsons Bayou, La., Dec. 3 (SAG); 
6 and 9 at Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG, MEL), 
increasing to 5 individuals, March 18 (SAG); imm. 
& at New Orleans, Feb. 15 (SAG). Western Tan- 
ager: ¢ near Cameron, La., collected but not pre- 
served, Dec. 4 (LEW, SAG, HHJ, MMM, ef al.): 
6 at Century, Fla., almost daily on feeding shelf, 
Jan. 7 through 30 (Mrs. Whigham). Black-headed 
Grosbeak: 1 at Baton Rouge feeding station, Dec. 2 
to April 7 (Mrs. Murrell, RJN). . 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Gannets, Spoonbills.— 
Common Loons at Calion in numbers of 1 to 4, 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 19 (PWM, HS, Born, ef al.) were 
the first ever recorded in southern Arkansas and the 
first ever found anywhere in the state in winter. At 
Gulfport, Miss., a single Red-throated Loon, a rarity 
on the Gulf coast, was identified on Nov. 28 and Dec. 
17 (LEW). Eared Grebes were noted in the Region 
at least 4 times. Counts of 6 Brown Pelicans at Gulf- 
port, Dec. 11 (CLE), and 14 at Dauphin Island, Ala., 
Dec. 30, may indicate a slight comeback. Unprece- 
dentedly numerous records of Gannets included: 1 
at Marsh Island, La., March 28, seen from a plane 
(JPG); 2 decomposing specimens on Grand Isle, 
La., March 31 (ART, EDL); 1 found dead on Grand 
Terre, La., March 7 (NH); 1 seen 1 mile west of the 
Chandeleurs in Louisiana waters, Feb. 26 (LEW); 43 
counted in Mississippi Sound, Jan. 16 (HDH); 
several hundred observed and first Mississippi speci- 
mens collected off Horn Island, Feb. 12 (LEW, 
SGC); 2 dead immatures near Ocean Springs, Miss., 
March 15 (EBF); a decomposing imm. on Dauphin 
Island, Ala., March 24 (ART, EDL). A count of 
133 Roseate Spoonbills near Cameron, Jan. 1 (LEW) 
is further evidence that the population at this north- 
ermost breeding locality no longer migrates south in 
winter. 

Waterfowl—A flock of 7 Whistling Swans re- 
mained at Holla Bend Refuge, Ark. from Nov. 22 to 
March 7 (JMD, Scarletts, Halbergs); 2 from a group 
of 8 near Bosco, La., were shot by a hunter on Dec. 
18 (fide JLH). An Am. Brant reported on the New 
Orleans lakefront in January (DW) was possibly 
the bird photographed in City Park in November. An 
adult White-fronted Goose at the mouth of the Pearl 
River, Jan. 15 (SGC, LEW) may be the first ever 
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for shelter; 5 of 12 wintering at New Castle were 
possibly killed by Cooper's Hawks (Mrs. HAB). 
About the usual number of Catbirds and Brown 
Thrashers wintered. Only 37 Eastern Bluebirds were 
tallied on 17 Kentucky Christmas Counts, compared 
to 304 on last year’s counts (Mrs. FWS). 

Shrikes, Starlings, Warblers, Icterids —Few North- 
ern Shrikes were sighted, but Loggerhead Shrikes were 
carefully identified at Cleveland and Utica, Ohio 
(Mrs. C. R. Wagner) and at Chicago. Starlings 
showed a marked reduction at Springfield, Ill. (MT): 
many thousands remained at a large roost with icterids 
at Newark, Ohio (Milton D. Trautman). A Cape 
May Warbler, present at Mooresville, Ind. from 
Dec. 9 to 13, was seen feeding in pines while the 
temperature stood at 8° (Robert S. Gregory). Win- 
tering Myrtle Warblers were increased at several 
localities, at one probably because of the abundance 
of Poison Ivy berries. Two Baltimore Orioles win- 
tered at Cincinnati (JMS). 

Fringillids —A lingering Dickcissel was at St. 
Louis in late December (Mike Flieg). No Evening 
Grosbeak flight was evident and Purple Finches 
failed to appear in usual numbers, especially in Iowa. 
The second southwestern Ohio record of the Pine 
Grosbeak was obtained on Jan. 29 at Cincinnati 
(JMS); elsewhere the species was virtually unre- 
ported. Redpolls and Am. Goldfinches were less 
abundant; Pine Siskins were increased at some sta- 
tions and almost absent at others. Red Crossbills, 
as expected, were recorded in every state in the 
Region, reaching Lexington, Ky. and St. Louis. 
Rufous-sided Towhees were more numerous this win- 
ter at Mooresville and Indianapolis, Ind. and Ash- 
tabula, Lancaster, and Cleveland (18, Jan. 28, Louis 
Sturm), Ohio. Vesper Sparrows were listed on a 
surprising number of Christmas Counts. Oregon 
Juncos or “Oregon-type’ birds are being reported 


frequently throughout the entire Region. White- 
crowned Sparrows, like Mockingbirds, are taking 


advantage of Multiflora Rose hedges to the extent 
that wintering reports have increased the past few 
years; one collected at Indianapolis is the first Indiana 
specimen of the race gambelii (HCW). The 20 
McCown’s Longspurs at the Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Ill. (Christmas Count) were extralimital birds. 
Though the Snow Bunting flight was not of spectacu- 
lar proportions, a flock of over 50 reached Marion 
County, Ky. (Dec. 22, Conley Webster) —RussELL 
E. MuMForD, Department of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Between Dec. 
1 and mid-February, there were 8 weeks during 
which the freeze line reached the Gulf of Mexico 
and virtually the whole Region was chilled by sub- 
normal cold. Baton Rouge had its first maximum day 
of 30° temperature since 1951; Montgomery, Ala., the 
lowest January mean in 20 years. The accompanying 
ornithological records reveal 2 major, seemingly in- 
compatible trends: (1) a flashy showing of northern 
seabirds; (2) a great amount of late straggling and 
over-wintering by small landbirds that belong in the 
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tropics at this season. 

Normally Nonwintering Birds.—Species shown in 
boldface are presumed never to have been observed 
previously in either December, January, or February 
in the Central Southern portion of the first state 
listed; the dates in boldface are the first for the 
month in question. Entries without numbers are of 
only 1 bird. Green Heron: Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 
(SAG). Cattle Egret: 3 at Bayou Casotte, Miss., 
Dec. 9 (LEW); Pensacola, Fla., Dec. 27 and Jan. 
28 (FMW). Reddish Egret: near Cameron, La., Dec. 
i (LCB, JEG, et al.) and Jan. 1 (Christmas Count). 
Least Bittern: Cochrane Causeway, Ala., Dec. 31 
(JLD, MWH). White Ibis: 15—same place and 
date (PF, JLD). Broad-winged Hawk: 2 near Buras, 
La., Dec. 24 (SAG, MEL); Birmingham, Dec. 26 
and week following (Westons); Bayou La Batre, 
Ala., Dec. 30 (TAI); Dauphin Island, Ala., Dec. 30 
(BHC). Osprey: Center Hill Lake, Tenn., Dec. 26 
and 28 (ARM); Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (BHC); 
Buras, La., Feb. 11 (SAG, HHJ, MEL). Purple 
Gallinule: Baton Rouge, Feb. 24 (RJN, DML). 
Dunlin: near Old Hickory Lake, Tenn., Dec. 28 and 
Feb. 4 (LOT). Marbled Godwit: 19 on North Island, 
La., Feb. 26 (LEW, SCG). Bonaparte’s Gull: Old 
Hickory Lake, Tenn., 115 on Nov. 27 dwindling to 
5 by Jan. 2 (HEP, JCO, ARM, WH). Sandwich 
Tern: New Orleans, Jan. 9 (LEW); 2 at Grand 
Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG); Black Tern: 12 on Coch- 
rane Causeway, Ala., Dec. 31 (JLD, MWG). Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird: see beyond. Western King- 
bird: phenomenally frequent; Chenier Perdu, La., 
2 on Dec. 3 (LCB, GFvT, ETA); near Bell City, La., 
Jan. 2 (JPG); Baton Rouge, Feb. 24 (DML) and 
25 (collected, GHL, RJN); New Orleans, 2 on Dec. 
17, 1 on March 12 (HBC); Gulfport, Miss., 5 dates, 
Dec. 9 to Jan. 29 (LEW, SGC, HDH, JHP, WHT, 
WJG). Scissor-tailed Flycatcher: Buras—Venice area, 
Feb. 5 (SAG, LEW) and Feb. 11, 3 birds (SAG, 
MEL, HHJ, BMM, MMM). Barn Swallow: Cameron, 
Dec. 3 (SAG). Catbird: Texarkana, Ark., Dec. 26 
(DWW); El Dorado, Ark., Feb. 4 (PWM). Wood 
Thrush: Dauphin Island, Ala., Dec. 30 (CM, e7 al.); 


Johnsons Bayou, La., Dec. 3 (SAG); Covington, La., 
Feb. 14 (CLE). Gray-cheeked Thrush: Birmingham, 
Dec. 27 (LR). Yellow-throated Vireo: Baton Rouge, 
Feb. 3-8 (BMB, Mrs. Tenney). Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher: Shreveport, La., Dec. 26 (Christmas Count). 
Solitary Vireo: El Dorado, Feb. 18, second Arkansas 
winter record (PWM). Philadelphia Vireo: Peveto 
Beach, La., Dec. 3 (SAG); Buras, La., Feb. 5, 
possibly first winter specimen collected in the United 
States (SAG). Parula Warbler: Venice—Buras area, 
Dec. 24 (SAG); Bellingrath Gardens, Ala. Dec. 30— 
é, third winter in same place (TAI). Magnolia War- 
bler: Cameron, Dec. 3, first winter specimen collected 
in Louisiana (LEW, MMM). Black-throated Blue 
Warbler: New Orleans, adult $, Nov. 24 (JMH). 
Dec. 8 (MMM), Dec. 18 (SAG). Black-throated 
Green Warbler: Dauphin Island, 6, Jan. 21, col- 
lected (RWS, LEW); New Orleans, Dec. 26 
(Evanses). Yellow-throated Warbler of the race 
albilora: Century, Fla., almost daily Jan. 6 through 
Feb. 27, at the same place where an individual stayed 
last winter (Mrs. Whigham). Palm Warbler: Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 26 (BBC). Northern Waterthrush: 
near New Orleans, 3 on Dec. 26 (WJG). Ovenbird: 
Buras—Venice area, Dec. 24 (SAG, MEL). Yellow- 
breasted Chat: Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG). Am. 
Redstart: Cameron Parish, La., 3 to 5 on Dec. 3 
(MMM, LEW, SAG); Delta Wildlife Refuge, La., 
2 on Dec. 24 (LEW, JD-L). Orchard Oriole: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., ¢ on Dec. 26 (CM). Baltimore 
Oriole: Pensacola, 9 on Feb. 17 (FMW); New 
Orleans, ¢ on March 4 (REF). Summer Tan- 
ager: Texarkana, Ark., imm. ¢, Dec. 29 to 
Feb. 15, photographed (TGH, CLG); Fort Smith, 
Ark., 2 many times at feeding station, Jan. 3 to 
Feb. 4 (BWB, RMA, WJS); Baton Rouge, Dec. 27 
and March 3 (Cazedessus’). Blue Grosbeak: New 
Orleans, Jan. 5 (SAG). Indigo Bunting: Johnsons 
Bayou, La., 2 on Dec. 4 (DGB, SLW). Dickcissel: 
Reserve, La., found dead, Jan. 13 (Cambre); Flora, 
Miss., 3 on Jan. 21 (Mrs. Wills, Mrs. Berry); Gulf- 
port, Miss., ¢ from Feb. 1 to 18 (EBF); Century, 
Fla., 4 in regular attendance at feeding station all 
winter (Mrs. Whigham). Particularly interesting are 
the Broad-winged Hawks, all but one of them adults. 
Last winter several immatures were reported. The 2 
series of records are perhaps tied together by the 
theory of “locality imprinting,” that young birds 
accept as a lifetime wintering ground the place where 
they happen to be during a brief receptive period in 
their first autumn. According to this view, some of 
the immatures in 1959 were still in the central 
northern Gulf states at the onset of the critical period 
and became “‘imprinted’’ to that region instead of the 
normal winter range in the deep tropics and, now 
molted into adult plumage, they still consider Louisi- 
ana and Alabama their southern goal. The arrival of a 
presumptive spring migrant in the Nashville area on 
March 12 (KAG, EB), 20 days earlier than ever 
before, may be due to the proximity of this temporary 
winter range. 

Eastward Stragglers—The western element in the 
Central Southern avifauna seems actually to have been 
a bit more obtrusive during the winter than during 


the fall, as the following items evidence. White- 
winged Dove: Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (BHC). 
Black-chinned Hummingbird: ¢, only the second of 
the species ever identified in Louisiana, watched at 
New Orleans for 3 minutes at distances of as little 
as 1 foot, Jan. 15 (CLE). Rufous Hummingbird: 
imm. at Gulfport, Dec. 11, possibly the first for 
Mississippi (CLE); @ at Baton Rouge, Jan. 21 
(Moores). Red-shafted Flicker: 9 at New Orleans, 
Dec. 10, red under-wing areas noted but no red on 
nape or malar region (MMM). Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher: specimens collected at Venice, La., Dec. 24 
and New Orleans, Dec. 26 (SAG). Sprague’s Pipit: 
again present in eastern Louisiana; 1 at New Orleans, 
Dec. 26 (MEL). Western Meadowlark: 1 at Okaloo, 
Fla., east of Pensacola, Jan. 24 (HMS). Yellow- 
headed . Blackbird (almost unknown in Northwest 
Florida): @ at Okaloo, Dec. 3 (HMS). Bullock's 
Oriole: ¢ at Johnsons Bayou, La., Dec. 3 (SAG); 
6 and 2 at Grand Isle, La., Jan. 22 (SAG, MEL), 
increasing to 5 individuals, March 18 (SAG); imm. 
& at New Orleans, Feb. 15 (SAG). Western Tan- 
ager: ¢ near Cameron, La., collected but not pre- 
served, Dec. 4 (LEW, SAG, HHJ, MMM, e7 al.): 
6 at Century, Fla., almost daily on feeding shelf, 
Jan. 7 through 30 (Mrs. Whigham). Black-headed 
Grosbeak: 1 at Baton Rouge feeding station, Dec. 2 
to April 7 (Mrs. Murrell, RJN). 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Gannets, Spoonbills.— 
Common Loons at Calion in numbers of 1 to 4, 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 19 (PWM, HS, Born, ef al.) were 
the first ever recorded in southern Arkansas and the 
first ever found anywhere in the state in winter. At 
Gulfport, Miss., a single Red-throated Loon, a rarity 
on the Gulf coast, was identified on Nov. 28 and Dec. 
17 (LEW). Eared Grebes were noted in the Region 
at least 4 times. Counts of 6 Brown Pelicans at Gulf- 
port, Dec. 11 (CLE), and 14 at Dauphin Island, Ala., 
Dec. 30, may indicate a slight comeback. Unprece- 
dentedly numerous records of Gannets included: 1 
at Marsh Island, La., March 28, seen from a plane 
(JPG): 2 decomposing specimens on Grand _ Isle, 
La., March 31 (ART, EDL); 1 found dead on Grand 
Terre, La., March 7 (NH); 1 seen 1 mile west of the 
Chandeleurs in Louisiana waters, Feb. 26 (LEW); 43 
counted in Mississippi Sound, Jan. 16 (HDH); 
several hundred observed and first Mississippi speci- 
mens collected off Horn Island, Feb. 12 (LEW, 
SGC); 2 dead immatures near Ocean Springs, Miss., 
March 15 (EBF); a decomposing imm. on Dauphin 
Island, Ala., March 24 (ART, EDL). A count of 
133 Roseate Spoonbills near Cameron, Jan. 1 (LEW) 
is further evidence that the population at this north- 
ermost breeding locality no longer migrates sou‘) in 
winter. 

Waterfowl—A flock of 7 Whistling Swans re- 
mained at Holla Bend Refuge, Ark. from Nov. 22 to 
March 7 (JMD, Scarletts, Halbergs); 2 from a group 
of 8 near Bosco, La., were shot by a hunter on Dec. 
18 (fide JLH). An Am. Brant reported on the New 
Orleans lakefront in January (DW) was possibly 
the bird photographed in City Park in November. An 
adult White-fronted Goose at the mouth of the Pearl 
River, Jan. 15 (SGC, LEW) may be the first ever 
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recorded in Mississippi; another visited Wheeler 
Refuge, Ala., Feb. 16-17 (WMD, GCB, EAB). 
Though the Mottled Duck was never found in Missis- 
sippi until last summer, 17 were noted at Claiborne, 
Feb. 25 (SGC, LEW). Greater Scaup at Nashville, 
Dec. 26-April 5, reached a maximum of 25 birds 
on Jan. 2 (JCO). Oldsquaws appeared at more places 
than ever before: at Lonoke, Ark., 2 on Jan. 26-27 
and ¢ on Feb. 4 (Halbergs, Scarletts); at Nashville, 1 
to 12 birds regularly, Dec. 30-April 11 (JCO, HEP); 
12 miles north of Rosedale, Miss., 5 birds on Dec. 22 
(2 collected—JAF); near Holly Beach, La., Q on 
Dec. 3-4 (SAG, LCB, ETA, ef al.); Sabine Refuge, 
1 on Jan. 1 (KEM, LEW); Pearl River, La—Miss. 
line, 1 on Jan. 12 (LEW); Gulfport, Miss., 5 to 33 
birds, Jan. 8 to March 31 (HDH, WJG, Evanses); on 
and near Wheeler Refuge, Ala., many (26 in one 
flock) Dec. 19 to'April (HDP, DCH, EAB, et al.); 
Fort Morgan, Ala., 65 on Jan. 9 (JLD). A @ and 
2 2 Harlequin Ducks frequented a submerged jetty 
in Pensacola Bay, March 11-14, and were photo- 
graphed in color (FMW, JTB). There are only 3 
previous records for all Florida. A White-winged 
Scoter shot near Decatur, Dec. 10 (Call, DCH) 
became the first preserved specimen for Alabama; and 
the only inland state record of the Surf Scoter was 
obtained in the same vicinity, Jan. 23 (Call, DCH). 
Hawks.—At least 4 melanistic Red-tailed Hawks 
were noted within the city limits of New Orleans 
during the winter (SAG). The closely related 
Harlan’s Hawk was recorded near Cleveland, Miss. 
(2 collected, Dec. 23, JAF) and at Nashville (first 
for Middle Tennessee, Feb. 15, JCO and Oar). 
Several records show that the nationwide influx of 
Rough-legged Hawks noted in the fall issue of 
Audubon Field Notes reached the Central Southern 
Region: an individual at Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 2 
(RWS); 1 at Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (CM, LR): 
2 at Cameron, La., Jan. 1 (RJN, ART); 1 at Lafay- 
ette, La. Jan. 15 (JPG). A buteo with rough-leg 
proportions and all-light under parts, except for faint 
wrist marks and possibly dark leggings, at Johnsons 
Bayou, La., Dec. 3, was considered a Ferruginous 
Hawk by most of the observers (JPG, WJG, JPO, 
Fulliloves), though the upper parts were darker 
than in typical examples (HHJ). Single Golden 
Eagles were sighted near Murfreesboro, Tenn., Feb. 
4 (Oar) and at Lakeshore, Miss.. Feb. 25 (SGC, 
LEW). The National Bald Eagle Census has elicited 
records from 7 localities in Arkansas (DWW, RMM, 
OGR, RLJ, BBC, JMD, Halbergs) and from Lake- 
shore, Miss., where 1 was seen flying over the Gulf 
on Feb. 4 (Evanses, RF). The largest concentration 
in Arkansas was 7 at Holla Bend Refuge. 
Gallinaceous Birds, Rails, Shorebirds —Observers in 
southwestern Louisiana who blink their eyes at 
what appears to be an oversize quail with black 
under parts will not be seeing things: efforts are 
under way to introduce the Black Francolin, a Pakis- 
tanian species, in that section. Yellow Rails con- 
tinued to attract an unusual amount of attention. 
One was caught by a bird dog near Gautier, Miss., 
Feb. 9 (HDH); 3 were observed from marsh buggies 
at Rockefeller Refuge, La., Feb. 16 (RRR, Andrews): 
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1 was flushed at Lafayette, La.. March 22 (MBE); 
and 1 of 3 individuals seen 7 miles southeast of 
Intracoastal City, La., March 25, was stepped on and 
captured (FR, AR). Common Gallinules were un- 
precedentedly numerous on Christmas Bird Counts: 
4 in the St. Francisville circle (Moores); 398 in 
the Sabine Refuge circle; 4 near Venice, La.; 1 at 
Bayou Caddy, Miss.; 4 near Mobile. Seven Black- 
necked Stilts at Pascagoula, Sept. 24 (LEW, SGC), 
provided an addition to the Mississippi list; 4 were 
observed at the same place, Oct. 1 (SGC), and 4 
more near Cameron, La., Jan. 1 (Christmas Count). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—First specimens for Missis- 
sippi (LEW) were a Parasitic Jaeger taken 1 mile 
off Horn Island, Feb. 26, and a Glaucous Gull taken 
at Pascagoula, Jan. 14. There were a remarkable 
number of sight reports of Glaucous Gulls in the 
white second-winter plumage at other places: 1 at 
Johnsons Bayou, La., Dec. 4, sighted by independent 
observers, both familiar with the species (RFA, 
LCB); 1 on the Lake Pontchartrain bridge, La., 
March 4, described in detail (SAG, MEL, ef al.); 
and 1 at Gulfport, Miss., March 23 (HDH). The 
only previous report of the species in Louisiana is an 
unpublished sight observation several years ago 
(GHL). 

Anis, Owls.—The recorded population center for 
wintering Groove-billed Anis was moved eastward by 
the following counts: 10 in east New Orleans, Dec. 
26 (SAG, MEL); 8 supposedly additional birds in 
Pontchartrain Park, New Orleans, January to March 
(SAG); 2 on Grand Isle, March 18 (SAG); 1 at 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 8, first January record and latest 
ever for that area (LCB, SLW, TBP). The seventh 
Snowy Owl of all-time record in Tennessee appeared 
in Nashville on Dec. 18 (PMC), was captured on 
Jan. 5, apparently weak from hunger, and died in 
captivity of aspergillosis, March 1 (KAG). The 
Long-eared Owl, a species only very rarely detected, 
showed up at 3 localities, more than in any year 
before. One of the 2 birds that wintered a year ago 
on Bungalow Lane, Baton Rouge, returned to the 
same Live Oak (MRD, RJN), but feathers on the 
lawn in late February indicated its demise. The 
second Alabama record south of the Black Belt was 
obtained at Dauphin Island, Dec. 30 (CM, LR). 
And a freshly dead specimen was found in wooded 
bottomland at Shreveport, La., March 12 (WJF). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers. — 
Though the Chuck-will’s-widow has been recorded sev- 
eral times in the Region in winter, the total of 4 re- 
ported in Cameron Parish, Dec. 3-4 (MMM, SAG, 
LEW) is without parallel. Alleged Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds have been noted in the Region many 
times in winter, but F. M. Weston has objected that 
the observations are inconclusive. Not only is there no 
winter collected specimen, but not even the sight 
observations have been clearly related to other than 
females and immatures, both indistinguishable in the 
field from female and immature ‘Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbirds. A presumptive Ruby-throat is included in 
the current New Orleans Christmas Count without 
details that eliminate this difficulty, but this year a 
male was seen in New Orleans on Feb. 21 (CLE). 
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Flycatchers, Swallows——The Vermilion Flycatcher, 
unknown in the Region 3 decades ago, continued its 
later record of annual occurrence with reports of at 
least 7 individuals and at least 4 localities, the 
easternmost of which was Lyman, Miss., where 1 to 
2 2's were noted from Jan. 22 to March 5 (HDH, 
Floyds, Evanses). The 1 to 2 Bank Swallows inde- 
pendently identified between Holly Beach and Camer- 
on, La., Dec. 3, by several observers (JPG, SAG, 
LEW, WJG) seem more aptly classifiable as fan- 
tastically late lingerers than as true winterers; none 
were seen thereafter. 

Nuthatches, Waxwings—This was not a Red- 
breasted Nuthatch year. After 6 straight winters of 
occurrence in New Orleans, the species failed to ap- 
pear there (SAG). Yet 2 individuals were seen on 
the St. Francisville, La., Count by widely separated 
parties; an individual at Dauphin Island, Dec. 30, 
extended consecutive occurrence there to 6 years; and 
a record was obtained at Birmingham for the 19th 
winter in a row (CM, IFS, et al.) The midwinter 
invasion by Cedar Waxwings was several weeks 
early at Baton Rouge (RJN) and at Nicholson, 
Miss. (ABT), but later than usual at Pensacola 
(Mrs. Wernicke). 

Fringillids —The seed-eaters of cyclic abundance 
from the north were hard to find. Complaints  re- 
garding the scarcity of Purple Finches ranged from 
Arkansas (HS) to Mississippi (ABT) to Alabama 
(TAI) to Florida (Mrs. Whigham, HMS). Only 2 
reports of Pine Siskins were submitted (BBC, JTB). 
No Lapland Longspurs were found this winter 
in the Fort Smith area, where they are ordi- 
narily numerous (BWB), nor in Alabama (TAI), 
though Nashville got its first record—1 bird on Dec. 
31 (JCO). Grasshopper Sparrows were present at 
Laurel Hill on several dates in numbers up to 6 
(HMS), more than Weston has ever found in other 
parts of Northwest Florida. Fox Sparrows were wide- 
spread at southern locations where they are seldom 
encountered: 1 on Sabine Refuge (La.) Christmas 
Count; 3 at Nicholson, Miss., Jan. 13 (ABT); 2 at 
Zemurray Lodge, La., Feb. 14 (RF, CLE); at 3 
study areas in Northwest Florida, Dec. 2 to March 4 
(HMS). Among the several Christmas Count records 
of Lincoln’s Sparrow is 1 at Memphis, Dec. 26 (LC). 

Corrections.—The Whimbre! specimen from Rose- 
dale is the second for Mississippi and the one from 
Gulfport, the third—not the other way around as 
given in AFN, 15(1):49. Records of the Wood 
Thrush and Brewer's Blackbird listed as all-time 
extremes for Northwest Florida in AFN, 15(1):47 
and 50 have actually been equaled or exceeded by 
dates published in previous accounts (HMS). 

Contributors (in the alphabetical order of their 
initials; sectional editors’ names in boldface) —E. T. 
Armstrong, R. F. Andrle, R. A. Andrews, Ruth M. 
Armstrong, Barbara M. Bodman, B. W. Beall, Chris- 
tine Berry, C. Born, D. G. Berrett, E. Bishop, E. A. 
Byford, G. C. Bishop, Joyce T. Baxter, L. C. Binford, 
Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Tennessee), Blanche H. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. C. Cazedessus, H. B. Chase, 
J. Call, J. Cambre, Lula Coffey, Phil M. Crouch, S. G. 
Clawson, J. DeLime, J. L. Dorn, J. M. Dale, Merle R. 











Dore, W. M. Depreast, Cora L. Evans, H. A. J. Evans, 
M. B. Eyster, B. Floyd, Ethel B. Floyd, J. A. Feduccia, 
P. Feldhaus, Rose Feingold, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Ful- 
lilove, C. L. Gardner, J. E. Gordon, J. P. Gee, Kather- 
ine A. Goodpasture, M. W. Gaillard, $. A. Gauth- 
reaux, Jr., W. G. Graber II], D. C. Hulse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Halberg, H. D. Haberyan, J. L. Herring, 
J. M. Holmes, N. Harris, T. G. Hoffman, W. Hon, 
O. F. Irwin, Thomas A. Imhof (Alabama), Douglas 
A. James (Arkansas), H. H. Jeter, R. L. Jamison, 
Amelia R. Laskey, D. M. Lay, G. H. Lowery, Jr., 
M. E. Lewis, A. L. Munro, B. M. Myers, Jr., Clustie 
McTyeire, K. E. Myers, M. M. Myers, P. W. Mat- 
tocks, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Moore, Mrs. R. C. 
Murrell, R. R. McMaster, J. Oar, John C. Ogden, 
(Middle Tennessee), L. P. O’Meallie, H. D. Pierson, 
H. E. Parmer, J. H. Phares, T. B. Pugh IV, A. 
Romano, F. Rabalais, L. Rosen, O. G. Robertson, R. R. 
Rudolph, H. Shugart, Henry M. Stevenson, Idalene 
F. Snead, R. W. Skinner, W. J. Stewart, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Scarlett, Amy B. Tolman, L. O. Trabue, 
William H. Turcotte (Mississippi), Mrs. W. J. 
Tenney, G. F. van Tets, Mrs. A. L. Whigham, D. 
Ward, D. W. Woodward, Francis M. Weston 
(Northwest Florida), Mrs. J. F. Wernicke, L. E. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Weston, S. L. 
Warter, Mrs. W. G. Wills, Jr —Compiled by RoBERT 
J. NEwMAN, Maseum of Zoology, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Un- 
usually mild weather prevailed throughout the winter. 
Above normal temperatures and below normal pre- 
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cipitation were reported from all areas. The general 
lack of snowcover and temperate conditions permitted 
a number of summer residents to survive the winter. 
Bohemian Waxwings seemed especially abundant. 
Again, as last year, Short-eared Owls were very 
common throughout the Region. Snowy Owls, how- 
ever, were noticeably scarce. Spring came early (first 
wheat crops being sown on March 20 in extreme 
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southwestern Saskatchewan) and many migrants ar- 
rived during the last two weeks of the period, 1 to 
2 weeks ahead of average. Ground moisture continues 
below normal, with little run-off or standing water 
at the end of the period. The outlook for water-loving 
species is grim. 

Grebes, Herons, Waterfowl—Open water at power 
plants, rapids and springs in several places in the 
Region regularly permits waterfowl to winter. West- 
ern Grebes again occurred in central Alberta (3, 
Lake Wabamun) (RL), a Pied-billed Grebe and a 
Horned Grebe stayed at Regina (FB), and a Horned 
Grebe was seen at Rapid City, S$. Dak. (NRW). A 
Great Blue Heron arrived in southern Alberta on 
March 31 (EDB), and 3 in southern Saskatchewan 
on March 26 (FB). Calgary reported the same num- 
ber of Mallards as in the previous year (2000) 
(EDB); 150 wintered at Edmonton (RL); 346 were 
reported from seven localities in Saskatchewan (Mrs. 
SH); Great Falls, Mont. reported 1882 (JP); fewer 
than usual at Malta, Mont. (200) (BHC); 9 at 
Jamestown, N. Dak. (RES); 2 at Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(RNR); 4165 at Yankton, S. Dak. (WH); 733 at 
Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge (CAH); 277 at 
four other localities in South Dakota. 

Other wintering waterfowl were: Trumpeter Swan 


(1, Great Falls); Canada Goose (250, Regina); 
Gadwall (4, Great Falls; 12, Rapid City); Pintail 
(3, Calgary; 3, Regina; 3, Great Falls; 1, Rapid 


City; 8, Yankton); Am. Widgeon (1, Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Sask.; 3, Regina; 7, Great Falls; 1, Rapid City); 
Redhead (2, Fort Qu’Appelle); Ring-necked Duck 
(2, Great Falls); Canvasback (1, Calgary; 1, Great 
Falls; 1, Rapid City); Lesser Scaup (1, Calgary; 1, 
Regina; 5, Great Falls); Greater Scaup (1, Great 


Falls); Common Goldeneye (20, Edmonton; 200, 
Calgary; 2, Prince Albert, Sask.; 1, Regina; 2329, 
Great Falls; 3, Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge; 


20, Rapid City; and 145, Yankton); Barrow’s Golden- 
eye (17, Great Falls); Bufflehead (1, Regina; 23, 
Great Falls); Oldsquaw (1, Great Falls); Ruddy 
Duck (1, Great Falls; 2, Regina); Hooded Merganser 
(3, Estevan, Sask.; 11, Great Falls; 2, Rapid City); 
Common Merganser (52, Calgary; 1, Estevan; 1, Fort 
Qu’Appelle; 1, Regina; 76, Great Falls; 10, Rapid 
City); Red-breasted Merganser (3, Regina). (In 
several cases, above were either late southward 
migrants or perished before the end of the season). 
Spring Migration of Waterfowl—In Alberta, 
Whistling Swans, Snow Geese and eight species of 
ducks arrived during the last two weeks of March, 
a week to ten days earlier than usual (Calgary, EDB), 
including a European Widgeon at Frank Lake on 
March 31, apparently the third record for Alberta. 
At Regina, waterfowl also arrived earlier than usual, 
ten species of ducks having been recorded before the 
end of March (FB). The first waterfowl arrived at 
Malta on March 14 when 30 Pintails were seen, and 
by the end of March an estimated 7930 ducks of 9 
species had been recorded (BHC). At Billings, 2 
Buffleheads arrived on March 4, a month ahead of 
usual, and by March 18 considerable numbers of 
ducks were present (Mrs. PH). Dawson, N. Dak.., 
reported first migrants on March 20 when 17 Canada 
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Geese and 20 Pintails were seen (RHT). Spring 
migration at Cayuga, N. Dak., was considerably ad- 
vanced over last year, Mallards arriving on March 
10 and Canada Geese on March 12. By March 24, 
12 other species of ducks had arrived (JBM). At the 
Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, N. Dak. Canada 
Geese arrived March 15 and 9 species of ducks were 
in by March 31 (EJS). At Webster, S. Dak. Canada 
Geese and Mallards arrived March 18 (HPC). Dur- 
ing the last week of March, 4 species of geese and 
9 species of ducks were migrating through Huron, 
S. Dak. (JWJ). Canada Geese arrived on March 
9 at Waubay, S. Dak. for one of the earliest dates 
on record, three weeks earlier than last year (JCC). 

Hawks, Eagles —Fifteen species were reported for 
the Region, including Cooper’s Hawk (2, S. Dak.); 
Red-tailed Hawk (10, S. Dak.; 2, N. Dak.); Fer- 
ruginous Hawk (1, Alta.); Marsh Hawk (1, Mont.; 
“many,” S$. Dak.; 2, N. Dak.); Sparrow Hawk (1, 
Mont.; “many,’’ S. Dak.; 1, N. Dak.); Swainson’s 
Hawk (1, N. Dak.). Rough-legged Hawks were 
common (a few in Alta.; 1, Sask.; 3, Mont.; abun- 
dant in S. Dak.; 10, N. Dak.). Only 2 Goshawks 
were reported (Sask.); Golden Eagles and Prairie 
Falcons were common, being recorded throughout the 
Region; Pigeon Hawks were recorded in Alberta (5) 
and Sask. (4). 

Spring Migration of Hawks, Eagles.—Early ar- 
rivals of many species were noted throughout the 
Region, e.g., single Marsh Hawks near Regina, March 
14, at Bowdoin, Mont., March 16, and at Calgary, 
March 19. The 54 Rough-legged Hawks seen at 
Regina on March 31 apparently represented a major 
movement. Sixty eagles (Golden and Bald) were seen 
migrating on March 18 in southwestern Alberta 
(Morley). Ten Bald Eagles were sighted near Saska- 
toon on March 25. 

Gallinaceous Birds—A_ single Greater Prairie 
Chicken was reported in S. Dak. (Sand Lake, JJB); 
Ruffed Grouse were “very scarce’ in central Alberta 
(RL), but 23 were reported for 11 Saskatchewan 
localities (Mrs. SH). Willow Ptarmigan occurred 
farther south than for many years in northern Alberta 
and were extremely numerous at Athabasca (100 
miles N of Edmonton). Sharp-tailed Grouse popula- 
tions varied locally, from scarce (Edmonton, RL) 
to common (Lower Souris, N. Dak., EJS) and “25 
per cent below 1960" (Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, N. Dak., HLB). From 1 to 48 were found 
at 14 Saskatchewan localities. Ring-necked Pheasants 
survived well and have increased in several areas. 
They were numerous in South Dakota, e.g., 1480, 


Huron (JWJ); 1400, Sand Lake (JJB). Gray 
Partridges were numerous in most areas. 
Cranes, Doves—Am. Coots wintered at Regina 


(4) and at Great Falls (33). Three Killdeer were 
reported at Calgary (EDB); 4 at Great Falls (JP): 
and 3 at Yankton (WH). Mourning Doves stayed 
at Brooks, Alta. (EDB); at Bismarck (2, RNR), and 
at Brookings (Mrs. DH); Madison (3, RH); and 
Sioux Falls (31, WNR). 

Spring Arrivals—All very early; Sandhill Cranes 
(5) appeared at Regina on March 24; Am. Coots 
(6) on March 22. Killdeer returned to Regina on 


March 6, Calgary on March 31, and were abundant at 
Dawson, N. Dak., by March 25 (RHT). Ring-billed 
Gulls arrived on March 17 at Cayuga (JBM), March 
19 at Calgary, March 25 at Regina. The first Cali- 
fornia Gull arrived on March 26 (Calgary, Stobart 
Lake), and a Herring Gull appeared on March 16 
at Cayuga. 

Owls——A dead Screech Owl was found near 
Huntley, Mont. on Jan. 15 (Mrs. PH), 2 were seen 
at Fargo (OES), and 3 at Brookings (Mrs. DH). 
Great Horned Owls seemed more common than usual 
in South Dakota, being reported from 10 localities. 
Snowy Owls were very low in comparison to previous 
years except at Regina where they appeared in normal 
numbers (FB). They were “much reduced” at Ed- 
monton (RL), “noticeably scarce’ at Calgary (EDB), 
lacking at Saskatoon (RB), scarce at Kenmare (Mrs. 
RG), lowest for past three years at Des Lacs Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, and few at Columbia, S. Dak. 
(JJB). However, Short-eared Owls brightened the 
wintry scene, being common to numerous throughout 
the winter in nearly all areas reporting. At Brook- 
ings, e.g., where they were rare in the previous year, 
they were “very plentiful’ (Mrs. DH). A Great 
Gray Owl was seen a bit south of its usual range on 
Feb. 18 near Saskatoon, and a Saw-whet Owl, also 
rare here, was recorded in January and again on 
March 7 (RB). Another was seen in February at 
Columbia (JJB). The Burrowing Owl seen in late 
March at Columbia (JJB) was probably an early 
migrant. 

Woodpeckers —Nine species were reported for 
the Region, including a Lewis’ Woodpecker and a 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker at Rapid City 
(NRW). Seven Red-bellied Woodpeckers were seen 
in South Dakota (5 at Brookings, Mrs. DH; 2 at 
Sioux Falls, WNR). Downy Woodpeckers appeared 
to be numerous in North and South Dakota (46 at 
5 localities in N. Dak., 128 at 9 localities in S. Dak.) 
compared to other areas (e.g., 43 at 17 localities in 
Sask.). As usual a few Yellow-shafted Flickers were 
reported for several northern localities. 

Horned Lark.—This species was observed occasion- 
ally throughout the winter in small numbers in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, thus complicating the early 
arrival picture. They were numerous throughout the 
period at Malta (BHC) and large numbers wintered 
in North Dakota (e.g., 51,697 at Des Lacs, Mrs. RG) 
and in South Dakota (e.g., 1360 at Madison, RH). 
By the end of March local residents had returned to 
Regina (FB). 

Corvids, Chickadees, Nuthatches, Creepers.—Seven 
corvids were reported for the Region. Blue Jays were 
noted in Alberta (27) (“‘scarce” at Calgary, EDB); 
Saskatchewan (18); North Dakota (6); and South 
Dakota (64). Black-billed Magpies were common 
in Alberta (398 at Calgary and 131 at Edmonton on 
the Christmas Count) and were in usual numbers 
elsewhere. A Clark’s Nutcracker was sighted at Bel- 
field, N. Dak. on Jan. 8 (Mrs. RS). The 164 Pifion 
Jays recorded at Rapid City Christmas week were 
considered a normal number (NRW). Mountain 
Chickadees and Boreal Chickadees were seen at Bot- 
trel, Alta. on Feb. 5 but were absent at Calgary for 


the first winter in 4 years (EDB). Mountain Chicka- 
dees were again absent at Billings (Mrs. PH). Prince 
Albert reported 20 Boreal Chickadees on the Christ- 
mas Count (Mrs. SH), but they were not reported 
elsewhere. White-breasted Nuthatches are uncommon 
winter visitants in Saskatchewan where 3 were re- 
ported Christmas week (Mrs. SH). They were com- 
mon in North and South Dakota. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were very common at Calgary (13 on Dec. 
27, EDB) and Rapid City (31 on Dec. 26, NRW). 
They were seen at Watertown, S. Dak. for the first 
time in 4 years (LJM) and were seen in several other 
areas. Brown Creepers were seen in low numbers in 
Alberta and in North and South Dakota. 

Wrens, Thrashers, Thrushes, Kinglets—A House 
Wren arrived at Malta (Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge) on March 18 (BHC). The brave Brown 
Thrasher that wintered at Saskatoon (RB) provided 
the second winter record of this species for Saskatche- 
wan. A few Robins wintered at Edmonton (RL), 
though not at Calgary (EDB). At Craven, Sask., 22 
were found on Dec. 29 (FB). They were present all 
winter, increesing in mid-March at Billings (Mrs. 
PH); in small numbers at Kenmare (Mrs. RG); 
missing at Columbia until March 18 (JJB). First 
migrants arrived at Regina on March.26 (FB); on 
March 10, ten days earlier than usual, at Huron, S. 
Dak. (JWJ). Early migrant Mountain Bluebirds ap- 
peared at Morley, Alta. on March 22 (6) (EDB); 
at Regina, March 16, with a wave on March 25 (40) 
and 26 (14) (FB), but were not noted elsewhere. A 
Townsend’s Solitaire spent the entire winter at 
Regina, for the first winter record (FB). One was 
seen at Great Falls on Dec. 29 (JP); one on Jan. 1 
at Bismarck (RNR); 1 at Huron, S. Dak., from Dec. 
31 to March 18, was noted as unusual (JWJ); 15 at 
Rapid City on Dec. 26 were considered normal for 
this Black Hills area (NRW). Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were present in small numbers at Calgary 
throughout the winter (EDB) but were not otherwise 
reported. 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings—Bohemian Wax- 
wings appeared in very large numbers from mid- 
December through February: Edmonton, ‘hordes’ 
(RL); Calgary, “common” (EDB); Saskatoon, “‘ex- 
ceptionally plentiful’ (RB); Spirit Lake, Sask., “quite 
common” (WA); Regina, ‘an invasion,’ marked by 
10,000 seen 20 miles N of Regina in the middle of 
Jan. (FB); Kenmare, “numerous” (Mrs. RG); Lower 
Souris, N. Dak., “common” (EJS); Watertown, 
S. Dak., “more than ever before’’ (LJM); though 
only a few were seen at Milbank, S. Dak. (LE). 
Several observers noted an unusual abundance of wild 
fruits and reported that when these were stripped 
the waxwings moved on. Cedar Waxwings again 
appeared in some numbers, even in the northern 
areas; 10 were seen at Regina on Jan. 20 (FB), 13 
on Dec. 26 in Saskatoon (RB), several wintered at 
Kenmare for the first time (Mrs. RG), 92 were re- 
ported at Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge on Dec. 
26 (Mrs. RG), and 24 were seen at Watertown, 
S. Dak. (LJM). Two Northern Shrikes were seen 
on Dec. 31 at Huron, S. Dak. (JWJ), as well as at 
several northern localities: e.g., 1 or more were 
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reported at 8 Saskatchewan localities during Christmas 
week (Mrs. SH). A few Starlings wintered at Ed- 
monton (RL), Calgary (EDB), and Regina (FB), 
etc., but, as Robert Lister pointed out, the main body 
is still migratory. 

Icterids —Western Meadowlarks wintered at sev- 
eral northern localities: e.g., 10 mear Brooks, Alta. 
(SA); 75 at Billings (Mrs. PH); 40 were seen at 
Huron, S. Dak. on Dec. 31 (JWJ); and others ar- 
rived early—e.g., March 17 at Regina (FB); March 
15, Lower Souris (EJS). A Yellow-headed Blackbird 
was reported at Columbia in late Dec. (JJB). Red- 
winged Blackbirds wintered in some numbers in 
North and South Dakota, e.g., up to 500 at Columbia 
(JJB). First arrivals were noted at Malta, March 18 
(BHC). One of 2 Rusty Blackbirds wintering at 
Regina survived to at least March 28 (FB), and one 
was recorded at 'Kenmare for the third winter in 
succession (Mrs. RG). A Brewer's Blackbird was 
seen at Calgary on Dec. 27 and 28 (EDB) and one 
at Great Falls on Dec. 29 (JP). First arrivals were 
noted at Malta on March 10 (BHC). Single Common 
Grackles were noted at Saskatoon (RB), Regina 
(FB), Lower Souris (EJS), and in South Dakota at 
Webster (HPC), Waubay (JCC) and elsewhere. 
Four were noted at Brookings (Mrs. DH), where 6 
Brown-headed Cowbirds also were reported, Dec. 31. 

Fringillids —Cardinals appear to be on the increase 
at Brookings, S. Dak. (Mrs. DH), although they 
were “‘rather less than last year’’ at Fargo (OES). A 
male Cardinal collected at Craven, Sask. on Dec. 29 
(20 miles NW of Regina) is the first specimen for 
the province (Mrs. SH). From 1 to 17 were seen 
during the period in South Dakota at Huron, Madi- 
son, Sioux Falls, Yankton, Big Stone City, and 
Brookings (JWJ, RH, WNR, WH, LE, Mrs. DH). 
The two males wintering at Huron were the first 
since 1954 (JWJ). Evening Grosbeaks were again 
scarce. Small flocks, increasing in mid-March, was 
the report from Edmonton (RL); very scarce at 
Calgary (EDB); only one at Regina (on Dec. 26) 
but 35 at Prince Albert on Dec. 29 (Mrs. SH); none 
after December at Spirit Lake, Sask. (WA); a few 
other Saskatchewan localities reported 1 to 35 birds; 
and 8 were seen at Great Falls, Dec. 29 (JP). Pine 
Grosbeaks were reported in better numbers, being 
fairly common all winter at Edmonton (RL), more 
common than 5 previous years at Calgary (EDB), 
recorded at 22 localities in Saskatchewan (1 to 113 
birds) during the Christmas Count (Mrs. SH), and 
fairly common after Dec. 22 at Kenmare (Mrs. RG). 
An immature on March 4 at Waubay, S. Dak. was 
considered an unusual visitor (JCC). Six Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches were recorded at Great Falls, 
Dec. 29 (JP). Purple Finches were noted as late as 
Dec. 29 at Jamestown, N. Dak. (4, RES). Six 
arrived at Lower Souris on March 6 (EJS). Hoary 
Redpolls were occasionally present at Spirit Lake, 
Sask. during the season (WA), but were not other- 
wise mentioned. Common Redpolls were less numer- 
ous than usual at Edmonton (RL), scarce at Calgary, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Kenmare and Brookings (EDB, 
RB, FB, Mrs. RG, Mrs. DH). Pine Siskins were 
noted at Regina and Estevan, Sask., during Christmas 
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week (Mrs. SH), and occasional records were made 
at Kenmare (Mrs. RG). As many as 29 were seen 
on Dec. 29 at Jamestown (RES) and they were 
“very plentiful” at Watertown (LJM). At Huron 


one was reported building a nest on March 14 
(LJM). Am. Goldfinches were reported only at 
Brookings (11) on Dec. 31 (Mrs. DH) and at 


Madison (3) on Jan. 2 (RH). Although Red Cross- 
bills were reported common for the first time in 5 
years at Calgary (EDB) they were not common 
elsewhere with the exception of Rapid City where 
they were “exceptionally conspicuous.” Singing males 
were observed several times during the winter and 
on Feb. 7 a female was seen building a nest. One 
egg was found in the nest on Feb. 14, 2 on Feb. 15, 
3 on Feb 18, but the female later deserted. Other 
reports suggested additional nesting (NRW). White- 
winged Crossbills were fairly common at Edmonton 
(RL), common at Calgary (EDB), but only a few 
were seen at Regina (FB). At Prince Albert on Dec. 
29, 19 were observed (Mrs. SH). A dead Rufous- 
sided Towhee was found on Feb. 4 at Dickinson, 
N. Dak. (OES), and one was sighted on Dec. 27 
at Yankton, S. Dak. (WH). At Rapid City a western 
influence was again apparent with 70 White-winged 
Juncos being reported on Dec. 26 (NRW). Slate- 
colored Juncos wintered from Edmonton to Kenmare, 
and were common in South Dakota, e.g., 227 at Sioux 
Falls, Dec. 26 (WNR). First arrival was noted at 
Lower Souris on March 25 (EJS). At Rapid City, 
17 Oregon Juncos were recorded on Dec. 26 (NRW), 
but 1 was also noted at Huron, S. Dak. on Dec. 31 
(JWJ). A few Tree Sparrows were seen at northern 
localities as Calgary (EDB), Craven and Skull Creek, 
Sask. (Mrs. SH), and Great Falls (JP), but fewer 
than usual were seen at Billings (Mrs. PH). They 
were fairly common at Lower Souris (EJS); common 
at Bismarck (384 on Jan. 1, RNR); Brookings (Mrs. 
DH) and Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge (CAH). 
A Song Sparrow was identified at Regina on Dec. 
26 (FB); 2 were seen at Bismarck, Jan. 1 (RNR). 
Harris’ Sparrows were observed at Bismarck (15 on 
Jan. 1) along with 5 White-crowned Sparrows 
(RNR). A single White-throated Sparrow was tre- 
ported at Des Lacs on Dec. 26 (Mrs. RG). Lapland 
Longspurs were present throughout the winter at 
Kenmare (Mrs. RG); numerous after mid-January 
at Cayuga (JBM); and unusual numbers were re- 
ported at Milbank (LE). First arrivals were seen at 
Calgary on March 19 (EDB); and at Regina on 
March 25 where they were numerous on March 30 
(FB). Snow Buntings were common in the northern 
areas in December, departed by early January and 
increased in March, although numerous large flocks 
were reported in extreme southwestern Saskatchewan 
in January (FS). They were common the entire period 
at the Lower Souris (EJS), although reported scarce 
at Milbank (LE). Numerous migrants were noted at 
Regina on March 31 (FB). 

Contributors—Alberta: Edmonton’ Bird Club, 
Robert Lister (compiler); Calgary Bird Club, Sam 
Alberts, George Freeman, Hans Boerger, E. D. 
Beacham (compiler); Saskatchewan: Saskatchewan 
Natural History Society, Mrs. Stuart Houston (com- 
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piler); Saskatoon Natural History Society, Ron Brem- 
ner (compiler); Regina Natural History Society, 
Frank Brazier (compiler); William Anaka, Ross Lein, 
Frank Switzer; Montana: Baine H. Cater, Mrs. Philip 
Hendricks, John Person; North Dakota: Homer S. 
Bradley, Mrs. Robert Gammell, James B. Monnie, 
R. N. Randall, Edward J. Smith, Jr., O. E. Stevens, 
Robert E. Stewart, Mrs. Richard Swenson, Robert H. 
Timmerman; South Dakota: Blanche Baltin, Jerry 
J. Blackard, J. C. Carlsen, Herman P. Chilson, Lowry 
Elliot, Ruth Habeger, Willis Hall, Mrs. David 
Holden, Charles A. Hughlett, J. W. Johnson, L. J. 
Moriarty, W. N. Rosine, N. R. Whitney —R. W. 
Nero, Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, 
Regina, Sask. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
season was characterized by mild temperatures and 
normal precipitation. Snow depths in Colorado were 
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lower than usual. 

Invasion of Western Jays and Fringillids—Much 
of this report will be devoted to the spectacular in- 
vasion of several species of jays and a wide variety 
of finches and grosbeaks. As reported last fall this 
movement began in late August at Denver (DLC) 
and spread out across the western portions of the 
Region by late October and early November. A Gray 
Jay spent the winter in Denver at a much lower 
elevation than this species is normally found (HH). 
Steller’s Jays were common all along the Colorado 
foothills and seven wintered at Golden (DLC). 
Eastern extralimital records included Kenton, Okla.— 
where 14 were noted on Dec. 22 (LWO, et al.) and 
Woodward, Okla. where one wintered (LFL). A 
Scrub Jay was found at Boulder, Colo. on Jan. 1 
(RH, TW, WW) and this species was fairly com- 
mon at Clayton, N. Mex. (AJK). The Pinon Jay 


was seen in the town of Clayton for the first time 
on March 17 (PS). 

It is difficult to pick out the most unusual records 
from the reports on the invasion of montane fringil- 
lids. Perhaps the occurrence of large numbers of 
Cassin’s Finches from the city of Denver east to the 
Oklahoma Panhandle was most surprising. The 
Christmas Count of 351 in Jefferson, Colo. on Dec. 
26 (JLC) and a count of 221 in the region of 
Kenton on Dec. 22 (WMD) indicate the magnitude 
of the invasion. This species was observed at Hays, 
Kans. on Dec. 28 (CAE); near Boise City, Okla. on 
Dec. 23 (WMD, et al.); at the Wichita Refuge on 
Dec. 30 (WMD); and at Plainview, Tex. on Dec. 
21 (ES). These four localities certainly do not 
provide typical habitat for the species. The Pine 
Grosbeak was noted on Feb. 3-4 at Boulder (IG) 
and on Dec. 28 at Hays, where specimens were taken 
(CAE). Rosy Finches also moved onto the Plains in 
some numbers. A Gray-crowned was noted at Wel- 
dona on Dec. 17 (HR): on the same date a large 
flock including both Gray-crowned and Brown-capped 
Rosy Finches was found at Morrison (DLC, LD): 
a flock of 90 birds found roosting at Golden during 
most of February and March was made up largely of 
Gray-crowned but included at least three Black Rosy 
Finches (CNC, LD). A flock of Gray-crowned was 
observed at Boulder on Jan. 1 (DVH, MVH). The 
Common Redpoll also ranged extensively onto the 
western plains. A flock of 75 was seen at Platteville. 
Colo. on Jan. 27 (ML). The Common Redpoll was 
observed at Colorado Springs on Dec. 26 (FS). This 
species was noted for the first time at Clayton on 
Dec. 26 and again on Jan. 22 (WC, PS, AJK) and 
at Plainview, Tex. where 3 birds were observed over 
a four-weeks’ period in late November and December 
(ES). The Red Crossbill revealed a much wider 
distribution than is typical. This species, which was 
so common in the fall, apparently left the vicinity 
of Denver in the winter since only one small flock 
was reported at a cemetery west of town (DLC). 
Flocks of Red Crossbills ranged east to at least 
Lincoln, Nebr. where 175 were recorded on Dec. 26 
(GCP); Topeka, Kans. on Dec. 31 (LBC); Tulsa 
on Feb. 21 and March 14 (RK); and Dallas on 
March 9 (PM, HN). A flock of White-winged 
Crossbills was seen on the McCurtain County Game 
Preserve in extreme southeastern Oklahoma on Jan. 
22-23 (WAC). This constitutes the second positive 
record for the state. 

Waterfowl—The number of Whistling Swan 
records during the last year suggests that this species 
is increasing in Oklahoma. New locality records were 
one at Canton Lake west of Longdale on Dec. 3 
(FMB, JLS); one on a ranch pond north of Bartles- 
ville from October to Jan. 31 (RD, AMM); and 3 
seen on Fort Gibson Lake on Nov. 20 (RKL). A 
Cinnamon Teal found on Hulah Lake northwest of 
Bartlesville on March 12 was a new locality record. 
Several Barrow’s Goldeneyes were found on Hulah 
Lake on Jan. 28 (AMM). The Oldsquaw, which is 
a casual visitant, was observed at Stillwater on Dec. 
26 (FMB) and at Tulsa on Dec. 24 (EE) and on 
Jan. 12 (BR, et al.). The number of scoter records 
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was most unusual. A White-winged Scoter was seen 
at Loveland, Colo. on Dec. 24 (MMD). A Surf 
Scoter was observed at Lake Hefner, Oklahoma City 
on March 2 (LWO). A Common Scoter seen near 
Bartlesville on Feb. 11 was another new locality 
record (AMM). 

Hawks.—Buteos were found in limited numbers 
over most of the eastern and central portions of 
the Region, where rodent populations were very low. 
A marked exception was the Fort Gibson Lake area 
where 122 Red-tails, 1 Harlan’s and 7 Rough-legged 
Hawks were counted on Jan. 1 (JLN, ef al.). The 
number of Bald Eagles wintering in Oklahoma was 
at least average. Counts of 28 at Fort Gibson on 
Jan. 1 (JLN): 9 at Spavinaw Lake on Dec. 26 
(JLN); and 19 at Hulah Lake on Jan. 17 (DZ) 
exceeded those of previous years. Bald Eagles were 
also common at'Lewis and Clark Reservoir and at 
Gavins Point Dam in Nebraska (WFR). Marsh 
Hawk populations were the lowest in at least 22 years 
at Stillwater (FMB) and this situation was charac- 
teristic of most of the eastern and central Region. A 
Gyrfalcon seen at Weldona, Colo. on March 9 
was an accidental visitor (HR). 

Cranes, Gulls, Owls—A_ flock of 50 Sandhill 
Cranes seen at Kearney, Nebr. on Jan. 1 was most 
Surprising at that season (JCB). Counts of the 
flocks of Sandhills wintering in the Texas Panhandle 
totaled more than 130,000 birds, suggesting that the 
population is higher than generally believed (HSP). 
A Glaucous Gull apparently wintered at the Salt 
Plains Refuge where it was identified on Feb. 22-23 
(LB); two birds apparently were winter residents at 
Lake Hefner (WMD, JGN, LWO). Snowy Owls 
are casual winter visitants in Oklahoma. One was 
identified at Mohawk Park, Tulsa on Dec. 14 (BR); 
one was found at Holdenville Lake on Dec. 7 (LS). 

Woodpeckers through Thrashers—A_ Yellow- 
shafted Flicker seen near Fort Morgan, Colo. on Dec. 
21 was far west of the regular distribution of the 
species (DLC, HH). An Eastern Phoebe noted at 
Tulsa on Feb. 12 was north of the normal winter 
range (EH, LSH). Two Common Ravens seen near 
Kenton, on Dec. 22 represent the first definite record 
for Oklahoma in many years (WMD); 2 birds ob- 
served at Sheffield, Tex. on Dec. 23 were also east 
of the regular distribution of this species (AS). 
Mountain Chickadees remained common in_ the 
Denver area (DLC). The Common Bushtits observed 
at the Wichita Mountains Refuge on Dec. 30 were 
considerably east of their regular range (RDB, 
WMD). The Short-billed Marsh Wren seen near 
Norman on Dec. 20 and collected on Jan. 7 con- 
stituted one of the few wintering records in the state 
(WMD). A Mockingbird wintered at Denver (HH). 
A Catbird seen at the Salt Plains Refuge on Jan. 1 
was considerably north of its usual winter range 
(FLB). A Brown Thrasher found at Platteville, Feb. 
3-4, was also far from its normal winter range (ML). 

Thrushes through Warblers—Townsend's Solitaire 
was seen for the first time at Manhattan (ERL). The 
Varied Thrush seen at a feeding station in a suburb 
of Denver on Feb. 26 and March 5 (DAS, DMT) 


was also a new locality record. Golden-crowned King- 
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lets were generally numerous with high Christmas 
Counts recorded at Jefferson County, Colo. (JLC): 
Stillwater (FMB); and Salt Plains (FLB). A Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet found in Jefferson County on Dec. 
26 was an unusual seasonal record (DMT). Bohemian 
Waxwings were found in large flocks in the Denver 
area with a high count of 500 birds reported on 
Dec. 21 (TM). A Northern Shrike seen near Ada, 
Okla. on Jan. 30 was a new locality record south and 
east of the known distribution in the state (LWO). 
A Northern Shrike seen at Clayton on Dec. 3 was 
also a new locality recerd (WC). An Orange-crowned 
Warbler seen at Norman on Dec. 31 constituted one 
of the few winter records for the state (WMD). A 
Magnolia Warbler seen at Littleton, Colo. on Dec. 
3 was a most unusual seasonal record (GS, MS, TM). 
A Yellowthroat collected near Norman on Jan. 28 
is one of the few winter records for Oklahoma 
(WTVV). 

Blackbirds through Sparrows.—Several large Red- 
wing roosts were found near Fort Lupton, Colo. 
totaling at least 500,000 birds (JN). Blackbirds 
wintered in greater numbers than usual in Colorado. 
Unusual distribution records included the Yellow- 
headed at Longmont on Dec. 14, 29 (CNC); 67 
Brewer's Blackbirds at Loveland on Dec. 24 (MMD): 
and the Common Grackle at Longmont on Dec. 26 
(JT). A Bullock’s Oriole wintered again at Midland, 
Tex. (FW). Lesser Goldfinches apparently wintered 
in eastern Colorado. This species was seen in Jefferson 
County on Dec. 26 (JLC) and at Colorado Springs 
on Dec. 26 (FS). Sparrows that were found outside 
of their usual winter range included the Savannah at 
Longmont on Dec. 26 (CNC); the Vesper at Boulder 
on Jan. 1 (DVH, MVH); the Chipping at Manhat- 
tan, Kans. (ERL); the Field at Boise City, Okla. on 
Dec. 23 (JAW); a White-throated at Shefheld, Tex. 
on Dec. 23 (AL); and one at Littleton, Colo. on 
Dec. 3 (TM); a Swamp Sparrow at Morrison, Colo. 
on Dec. 26 (SM). Three Snow Buntings seen east 
of Kenton on Dec. 22 represent the first record made 
by a competent observer in Oklahoma (LWO). 

Contributors.—F. M. Baumgartner, John C. Bliese, 
Fred L. Bolwahnn, Robert D. Burns, Lyle Byfield, 
L. B. Carson, Dennis L. Carter, William A. Carter, 
John L. Chapin, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, Wesley Cook, 
Ronald Darrah, Lawrence Davis, W. Marvin Davis, 
Margaret M. Douglass, Charles A. Ely, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Esst, Irving Greenbaum, Elton Hall, Laura S. Hall, 
Richard C. Hopkins, Harold Holt, Mrs. Ralph Kelt- 
ing, Adolf J. Krehbiel, R. K. Landes, Anne LeSassier, 
Marjorie Lett, L. F. Locke, Thompson Marsh, Mrs. 
A. M. Mery, P. Miller, Sadie Morrison, Johnson Neff, 
John G. Newell, Hazel Nichols, Lewis W. Oring, 
Harold S. Peters, C. G. Pritchard, William F. Rapp, 
Jr., Mrs. Bruce Reynolds, Howard Rollin, Mrs. Frank 
Sample, Earl Sanders, George Shier, Marie Shier, Paul 
W. Snoeberger, Donald A. Spencer, John L. Steele, 
Jr., Lewis Stiles, Donald M. Thatcher, Mrs. John 
Thiel, Donald Van Horn, Margaret Van Horn, W. 
Ted Van Velzen, Thomas D. Waugh, William A. 
Weber, John A. Wiens, Mrs. Frances Williams. 
—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—A general scarcity of 
landbirds, noted during fall migration, continued 
during the winter. Many usual winter bird species 
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were scarce or below the normal of recent years. It 
was a very poor season for such erratic northern or 
western species as Say’s Phoebe, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Sage Thrasher, Mountain Bluebird, Purple 
Finch and Lark Bunting, and a sub-par season for 
Robins, Cedar Waxwings and Am. Goldfinch. Few 
lingerers and accidentals appeared. Many observers 
commented on an unusual scarcity of common perma- 
nent resident species, such as the Cardinal. 

Weather and Environment.—Weather and environ- 
mental conditions appeared to favor a greater winter 
bird population than materialized. Cool, wet weather 
prevailed from December through February; tempera- 
tures were consistently below normal, but there were 
no prolonged periods of freezing; rainfall was near 
or above normal in all sections until March. March 
was warm and dry. 

After timely summer and fall rains, food and cover 
was plentiful, with the only apparent losses in areas 
swept by fall and winter floods. Untouched food 
stocks mutely testified to the absence of flocks of 
hungry Robins and Cedar Waxwings. A good crop of 
juniper berries was left on the trees in the Austin 
area. “For the first time in many years,’ McKay 
wrote from Cove, “grapes lasted till late December, 
rattans till February, and yaupon till April. Deciduous 
yaupon was untouched, and many other less desirable 
fruits lasted. There seemed to be a scarcity of nothing 
but birds.” 

It would seem that conditions in Regions to the 
north and west of South Texas may hold the key to 
an explanation for the light influx of winter birds. 
For resident species, perhaps part of the answer lies 
closer to home—the dispersal of landbirds over a 
wider area owing to abundance of food and cover. 
Williams, seeking to explain the scarcity of certain 
landbirds on the Houston Christmas Count, wrote in 
the February Spoonbill: “Ground in much of the area 
was so soggy and submerged that birds of dry ground 
or brush country habitat would avoid such areas.” 

Texas Pelagic Trip—(Contributed by Edgar Kin- 


caid). Ornithological history was made on Feb. 26 
when the Ornithology Group of the Houston Out- 
door Nature Club staged what was apparently the 
first organized group pelagic birding trip into the Gulf 
of Mexico. On the basis of the very few gulf pelagic 
records available, the chances of seeing even one 
pelagic species in one day were very poor. Instead, 
the birders (26 of them) saw 3 pelagics—an adult 
Gannet (17 miles from shore), an almost fully adult 
Pomarine Jaeger (about 30 miles from shore), and 
an immature member of the booby family. 

According to George H. Lowery, Jr., and Robert 
J. Newman in “The Birds of the Gulf of Mexico” 
(Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Vol. 55, page 524) there are only three records for 
the Gannet in Texas coastal waters. “No specimen 
of the Pomarine Jaeger has ever been taken in the 
Gulf proper. . There has been only one report 
from the western half of the Gulf, that of a single 
bird seen on Bolivar Peninsula, Texas, June 16 and 
27. 1935 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Cormorants.—High counts 
obtained at the Texas City dike included 107 Common 
Loons on Feb. 19 (CS, JAS), 500+ Eared Grebes 
on March 4 (PC, CS, JAS), and 2000+ Double- 
crested Cormorants on Feb. 19 (CS, JAS). A White 
Pelican was present in the Mitchell Lake area of 
San Antonio during January and February (GBH). 

Herons.—Kincaid and party (HRH, FO, JLR, 
RAR, MSS) identified a Cattle Egret at a stock tank 
slightly less than 1 mile northeast of the town of 
Three Rivers (Live Oak County) on Dec. 27; this 
record represents the deepest penetration inland re- 
ported for this species in Texas. Cattle Egrets were 
more numerous than heretofore in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley (APL). On Jan. 21, 40 to 50 were 
seen with cattle on the prairies just southeast of 
Eagle Lake (OCS). 

Swans.—On Jan. 14, a Whistling Swan was dis- 
covered in eastern Bexar County (ERB, ED, GBH) 
where it frequented several small ponds. It was last 
seen by birders on Feb. 12. 

Waterfowl—It was a gocd winter for Oldsquaw 
on the Upper Gulf Coast. One bird in Harris County 
on Dec. 18 and 19 (HSH, LBH) represented the 
sixth record for the checklist area. Six were seen 
from the Texas City dike on Jan. 27 (PC, CS, JAS); 
thought to be remnants of this group were 3 on 
Jan. 31 (VLE, SGW) and 1 on Feb. 6 (JAS). A 
female flew in and settled in the surf about 45 yards 
off Galveston Island on Jan. 29 (ASH). A female 
was seen on Offats Bayou in Galveston on March 5 
(JBS, NS). Two Hooded Mergansers were seen at 
Cove on Jan. 18, and 1 at Galveston on March 31 
(PC, CS, JAS). The Cemmon Merganser, a rare 
winter visitant, was observed at Baytown Tunnel on 
March 28, 30 and 31 (CS, JAS). An unusually high 
count of Red-breasted Mergansers (750+) was made 
at Texas City dike on March 4 (PC, CS, JAS). 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles —Black Vultures, Sharp- 
shinned Hawks and Cooper's Hawks were much below 
normal at Cove. Red-tailed Hawks were reported in 
above normal numbers in the Beaumont area, on the 
upper coast, at San Antonio (CRB), Seguin, and in 
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the Lower Valley (PJ) on the basis of the past few 
years. White-tailed Kites were present all winter 
at Santa Ana and Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuges. A Broad-winged Hawk was seen at La Porte 
on Jan. 4 (CS, JAS); Swainson’s Hawks were seen 
at Galveston on Dec. 24 (HSH, LBH), southwest of 
Liberty on Jan. 8 (2—SGW), and at La Porte on Jan. 
17. (JAS)—both species are rare on the upper 
coast in winter. Several Bald Eagles were reported 
in Harris County. An adult and an immature were 
seen at Cove in March. An adult was seen southeast 
of Eagle Lake on Jan. 21 (OCS). An adult and an 
immature were found in eastern Bexar County on 
March 5 (ERB, GBH). 

Rails, Gallinules, Shorebirds—King Rails were 
much below normal at Cove. A Virginia Rail, rare in 
winter, was seen at the south jetty in Galveston on 
March 5 (JBS, NS). Two Purple Gallinules were at 
Laguna Atascosa on Jan. 17 (LAS). An unusually 
high count of Long-billed Curlews (250) was made 
on Galveston Island on Jan. 14 (HLP). Twelve 
Marbled Godwits, rare in winter, were observed at 
Laguna Atascosa on Feb. 12 (CEH). 

Gulls.—A second-year Glaucous Gull was care- 
fully identified at Texas City dike by Mrs. Snyder and 
Mrs. Nichols on March 1 and subsequently was seen 
by a number of observers as late as March 31. This 
was the first sight record for the upper coast. 

Parrots —This section, contributed by Kincaid, 
belatedly discusses the appearance of a Yellow-headed 
Parrot (Amazona ochrocephala) and a Green Para- 
keet (Aratinga holochlora) at Santa Ana Refuge; both 
were carefully identified by Fleetwood, the parrot on 
Nov. 6, and the parakeet on Oct. 10 and 11, 1960. 

Each of these species would constitute a new record 
for the United States—if genuinely wild birds were 
involved; however, the following factors tend to rule 
against this possibility: 

(1) Neither the parrot nor the parakeet was ac- 
companied by others of its kind. In my experience 
in their native Mexican range, both species are highly 
sociable at all seasons. 

(2) The Yellow-headed Parrot is regarded by cage 
bird fanciers as either the best or second best talker 
of all the parrots; therefore, it is frequently kept as 
a cage bird. The Green Parakeet is less often caged, 
but it and many other birds are popular pets in 
Mexico—which is just across the river from Santa 
Ana Refuge. 

(3) Formerly, an almost solid growth of trees 
and brush extended from Santa Ana to and through 
the natural ranges of the Yellow-headed Parrot and 
the Green Parakeet; this vegetation offered a broad 
highway for these birds to travel—yet they never 
appeared in South Texas. Since World War II, a 
barrier of cleared lands and fields, 50+ miles wide, 
has driven a wedge between Santa Ana and the 
ranges of these birds. 

(4) The populations of both species have been 
greatly reduced in most parts of Mexico since World 
War II. 

Owls, Goatsuckers—Short-eared Owls were seen 
on more occasions than during past winters on Laguna 
Atascosa and Santa Ana Refuges; the species is a 
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rare winter visitor in the Lower Valley. A Whip- 
poor-will, rare in winter, was seen at Cove on Jan. 12. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows.—Yellow- 
shafted Flickers and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker popu- 
lations were low in all areas reporting, as were Eastern 
Phoebes. A Black Phoebe, presumably the same 
individual, returned to winter quarters on Galveston 
Island for the third consecutive year (RM, LS). One 
bird was found 1 mile northeast of Alice on Jan. 28. 
Five Barn Swallows were at La Porte on Jan. 8 (JAS), 
and 1 at Cove on Jan. 12—unusual records for winter. 

Crows.—We are indebted to Kincaid for the 
following: “On Dec. 28, we (HJH, EBK, FO, JLR, 
RAR, MSS) watched and heard at close range 3 
Mexican Crows (Corvus imparatus) at the village 
of Moquetito, Tamps., Mexico. This locality is near 
the middle of the flat part of the Rio Grande Delta 
on the Mexican side, and is only 35 miles—by rather 
straight road—southwest of Brownsville, Texas. Ordi- 
narily, Mexican Crows abound in the gravelly hills 
at the edge of the delta, 70 miles southwest of 
Brownsville. Disregarding an incorrectly interpreted 
entry in a previous issue (Audubon Field Notes, 
14:5, 431 and 464), the Dec. 28 record seems to be 
the farthest within the flat part of the delta and the 
nearest to Brownsville that the Mexican Crow has 
been found. The species has never been recorded in 
the United States, although it frequently ranges to 
points only 50 miles from Texas.” 

Titmice, Creepers, Wrens.—Carolina Chickadees 
and Tufted Titmice were ‘“‘never so few” at Cove, 
although numbers were back to normal in February. 
Brown Creepers were generally scarce. House Wren 
populations were reported good at Austin, San An- 
tonio and in the Lower Valley (PJ, APL), but this 
species, the Winter Wren, and both marsh wrens 
were below normal at Cove. A Short-billed Marsh 
Wren recorded on the Santa Ana Christmas Count 
was a first for the refuge: 2 were seen there on 
March 1 (RJF). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Bluebirds —Brown Thrashers 
were reported low in numbers from all localities. 
Small to moderate-sized flocks of Robins could be 
found locally in northern portions of the Region, but 
they were almost totally absent south of a line from 
Del Rio to Galveston. Hermit Thrushes were reported 
low except in north-central localities. Eastern Blue- 


birds were below normal in most areas and fewer 
than ever before at Cove. 
Kinglets, Waxwings——Golden-crowned Kinglets 


were reported above normal in the Lower Valley 
(PJ), and in fairly good numbers in north-central 
counties, but poor elsewhere. Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were common at Austin and Rockport but less com- 
mon than ever before at Cove. Cedar Waxwing num- 
bers were reported low in all areas; some increase was 
noted by late February at San Antonio (CRB) and 
Austin. 
Vireos, Warblers —Some unusual winter observa- 
tions were: Yellow-throated Vireo in western Harris 
County on Dec. 25 (HSH, LBH), and in Houston on 
Feb. 1 (MC, LBH); Philadelphia Vireo (2) at 
La Porte on Dec. 26 (HLP); Blue-winged Warbler 
in the Lower Valley on Jan. 13 (CEH); Audubon’s 
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Warbler at Seabrook on Feb. 6 (JAS), and in Bexar 
County on Feb. 11 (GBH); and Yellow-breasted 
Chat at Cove on Jan. 9 and 18. Apparently, Myrtle 
Warblers were much below normal in most areas, 
and Pine Warblers and Yellowthroats were par- 
ticularly scarce on the upper coast. 

Tanagers, Finches, Sparrows.—A Summer Tanager 
was observed at Houston on Dec. 25 (HSH, LBH), 
and a female or first year male was seen and heard 
at Galveston on Jan. 9 (ASH). Except for moderate 
numbers at Austin, Pine Siskins and Am. Goldfinch 
made poor showings. A_ scarcity of Rufous-sided 
Towhees was apparent throughout much of the 
Region. Most sparrows were reported below normal 
for most areas; exceptions were Savannahs at Austin 
and San Antonio, Vespers at Cove, Austin, San An- 
tonio and the Lower Valley, Harris’s at Austin and 
San Antonio, White-crowned at Austin, White- 
throated at Beaumont, Lincoln’s at San Antonio and 
the Lower Valley, and Song at Beaumont. 

Contributors.—Dr. Richard O. Albert, Nelle Ayers. 
Charles R. Bender, Elizabeth R. Blount, (Mrs.) 
Margaret Cory, Paul Corneil, Edward Dearing, Victor 
L. Emanuel, R. J. Fleetwood, Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, 
(Mrs.) Conger N. Hagar, Mrs. Harvey J. Hall, Mrs. 
Gerald B. Harding, Joe M. Heiser, Jr., Mrs. Henry 
R. Henze, Henry S. Hoffman, (Mrs.) Louise B. 
Hoffman, Mrs. J. L. Hooks, C. E. Hudson, Jr., A. 
Sidney Hyde, Pauline James, Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., 
Mrs. J. W. Kush, Mrs. A. P. Longland, Arlie K. 
McKay, Ruth Moorman, (Mrs.) Hazel Nichols, 
Frank Oatman, Jr., Harvey L. Patton, Marguerite 
Riedel, John Louis Rowlett, Rose Ann Rowlett, Mrs. 
Morris S. Schwartz, O. C. Sheffield, Clinton Snyder, 
Mrs. J. A. Snyder, Lyle A. Stemmerman, Leota Stil- 
well, Jerry B. Strickling, (Mrs.) Nancy Strickling 
and Stephen G. Williams. 

Unless otherwise indicated, locality reports should 
be credited as follows: Alice, ROA; Beaumont, JLH; 
Cove, AKM; Rockport, CNH; Seguin, MR.—Frep S. 
WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—The Region experienced 
one of the mildest winters in many years, with both 
temperature and snowcover decidedly moderate, at 
least in the valleys, where most of the winter bird 
observations are made. Baker, Oreg. had only two 
days below zero, the National Bison Range at 
Moiese, Mont. had a low of just zero—January 
ranged from zero to 60°!—and Spokane, Wash. 
stayed well above the 15° above zero minimum most 
of the time. December was a dry month, January 
was more nearly normal and February and March 
became very wet in some areas. Because of high 
temperatures, moisture fell mostly as rain in the 
valleys. December was a little cooler than either 
January or February. The latter months seldom were 
cool enough to keep much snow on the ground. At 
Missoula there was never more than eight inches of 
snow on the ground in town, and the ground was 
bare much of the time in the Spokane area. 

Observers in western Montana all reported fewer 
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birds than normal. P. D. Skaar at Bozeman, Mont. 
thought that lack of snow prevented concentration of 
birds along highways but also believed there was a 
real shortage of individuals. An early freezeup of 
lakes there drove waterfowl out. R. L. Hand at 
Missoula noted a dearth of small terrestrial species 
and had no explanation for this, especially in view 
of the shallow snowcover. Exhaustion of Mountain 
Ash berries at an early date accounted for disappear- 
ance of waxwings there. Eastern Washington and 
Oregon appeared more nearly normal birdwise, ex- 
cept for shortages of eaters of coniferous seeds: Cas- 
sin's Finch, Red Crossbill, Clark’s Nutcracker and 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. The fact that nutcrackers and 
crossbills were up in numbers at Banff, Alta. sug- 
gests where these species may have been. The boreal 
species, Common Redpoll and Snow Bunting, perhaps 
wintered farther north because of mild conditions. 
Among the seed-eaters, the Pine Grosbeak spectacu- 
larly reversed the trend by widespread and rather 
abundant appearances. Only a few cases appeared of 
hardier migrant species lingering late, perhaps because 
December was of about the usual severity. 

Except where otherwise noted, E. D. Beacham 
reported for Banff, Alta.; R. L. Hand, for Missoula 
and Ninepipe Refuge, Mont.; C. J. Henry, for the 
National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont.; P. D. Skaar, 
Bozeman and Ennis Lake, Mont.; and Ann Ward, 
Baker, Oreg. Credit for other observations is given in 
the account. 

Waterfowl—For the areas covered by the Region's 
reporters, waterfowl numbers appeared for the most 
part normal, but a goodly number of rarities showed 
up. A single Cackling Goose was noted with a flock 
of Lesser Canadas at Park Lake, Grant Co., Wash. 
on two occasions in March (Warren Hall & Lynn 
LaFave). A Snow Goose staying with domestic geese 
was found on the Helena, Mont. Christmas Count 
and a White-fronted Goose appeared at Spokane in 
late December. Gadwalls were seen in larger numbers 
than usual for winter; some 180 were counted at 
Alkali and Blue Lakes, Grant Co., Wash. on Jan. 21 
(WH & LL). Greater Scaup, supposedly rare in 
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eastern Washington, appeared to be fairly common, 
in company with the Lesser, on the Spokane River, 
Washington (WH & LL). A female Oldsquaw, 
always rare in eastern Washington, was found on the 
Spokane River in early February, and perhaps the 
same bird on March 31 (WH & LL). Worthy of spe- 
cial note was a pair of White-winged Scoters on the 
river in Missoula, Mont. on Jan. 10. Also unusual 
was a wintering pair of Ruddy Ducks on the river 
at Spokane. 

Eagles and Hawks.—The Bald Eagle was reported 
quite commonly; the Golden, less so. Eleven of the 
former were counted, between Clark Fork, Idaho and 
Dixon, Mont., March 24 (Watson Beed, fide C. J. 
Henry) and a peak of 12 was seen at Ennis Lake, 
Madison Co., Mont., on March 19 (P. D. Skaar). 
Hawk numbers appeared normal except for the 
Rough-legged, which appeared in unusual numbers 
at Bend, Oreg. (16 on Christmas Count), and as 
many as 8 in a day in eastern Washington (Spokane 
Bird Club). More Sparrow Hawks than usual ap- 
peared to have wintered. 

Gulls, Doves and Owls.—Two gulls very rare in 
eastern Washington were noted in the Spokane area: 
an Iceland Gull (WH & LL) and a Glaucous-winged 
Gull (LL). Only a scattering of Mourning Doves 
wintered in the Spokane-Cheney area, despite the 
mild winter (SBC). One near Manhattan, Mont. on 
Jan. 4 was more unusual, but not without precedent 
(C. V. Davis). Short-eared Owls seemed to be more 
common again in eastern Washington, after a few 
winters of low numbers (WH & LL). The species 
was reported also from Baker, the National Bison 
Range, Ninepipe Refuge, Missoula and Gallatin Coun- 
ties, Mont. 

Woodpeckers, Larks and Jays.—Lewis’ Woodpecker 
was seen on Feb. 25 and thereafter at the Bison 
Range. This is a remarkably early date for the Region. 
Two Horned Larks still at Banff National Park, 
Alta., at Christmas Count time were unusual. The 
species was seemingly scarcer than usual at other 
areas, despite little snowcover. For some unexplained 
reason Steller’s Jay moved to lower elevations in 
larger numbers than ordinarily in eastern Washington, 
but Clark’s Nutcracker was conspicuous by its absence, 
apparently because of lack of pine seeds. Its numbers 
were up in the Banff, Alta., area, however (Cedric 
Hitchon, fide E. D. Beacham). 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Thrushes.—White-breasted 
Nuthatches, usually much less common than the Red- 
breasted, were observed far more frequently in the 
Spokane area than the latter species. A very few 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens appeared to be taking ad- 
vantage of the mild winter, for the species appeared 
on the Christmas Counts at Ennis, Mont.; Cheney, 
Wash., and Spokane. Robins did not follow the 
wrens’ example, however, for they wintered very 
sparsely, except for Pullman, Wash. (Ruth P. Own- 
bey) and Baker, Oreg., where they were abundant. 
The latter locality also had Western and Mountain 
Bluebirds and an abundance of Townsend's Soli- 
taires during the winter. The crop of juniper berries 
there was excellent and no doubt was an important 
factor. 
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Waxwings, Starlings, Meadowlarks and Black- 
birds.—Some localities had large numbers of Bohemi- 
an Waxwings, but they quickly tapered off to small 
numbers after peaks in December and early January. 
Spokane had an outstandingly high count of nearly 
6000 on the Christmas Count and flocks up to 750 
birds were noted at Missoula in early December. 
Starlings were reported from nearly every observer's 
locality. In eastern Washington they appear still on 
the increase and are more widespread (WH & LL). 
Western Meadowlarks appeared not to winter in any 
more than usual numbers despite mild conditions; 
furthermore, during January and most of February 
the species was absent from Missoula, where it 
ordinarily winters. A Rusty Blackbird banded at 
Spokane on Dec. 26 was apparently the first record 
for the state (TR). 

Finches —Evening Grosbeaks appeared scarce or 
absent in western Montana. Only small flocks were 
noted in eastern Washington, except for an increase 
in March. Baker, Oreg. had the species in abundance, 
however, with from 50 to 100 from January on. A 
very few Cassin’s Finches were found wintering in 
eastern Washington and Oregon. The winter might 
almost be called a Pine Grosbeak winter, for the 
species showed up at nearly every reporting locality, 
often in unusual numbers. At Spokane, where the 
mere presence of the species is noteworthy, a phe- 
nomenal 216 birds were on the Christmas Count! 
The Common Redpoll behaved quite oppositely, for 
it appeared virtually nonexistent in most localities, 
particularly in western Montana, although it did a 
little better, but was still scarce, in eastern Wash- 
ington. Presumably, mild conditions allowed the birds 
to winter north of their usual winter range. Pine 
Siskins also wintered sparingly or not at all. Red 
Crossbills also put in a decidedly sparse appearance 
except for above-normal numbers in the Banff area. 

Sparrows —A Sage Sparrow was identified at 
Missoula on Feb. 17. Both the species and the date 
are remarkable. Oregon Juncos were virtually absent 
from western Montana. At Missoula, Hand found 
not a single one after Nov. 2, in spite of the shallow 
snowcover. The species appeared to be in about the 
usual numbers in eastern Washington and Oregon. 
Missoula was short also on Tree Sparrows but 
Bozeman, Mont. had large numbers and Baker, Oreg. 
and the Columbia Basin of Washington had good 
numbers also. Highly unusual was an immature 
Harris’ Sparrow seen on two occasions in March 
at Pullman, Wash. (RPO). At least 2 White-crowned 
Sparrows appeared to have wintered at Spokane 
(SBC). Snow Buntings were scarce in eastern Wash- 
ington, presumably because of the mild winter. How- 
ever, a few more than usual were noted at the Bison 
Range and small flocks were frequent at Missoula 
during November and December—THOMAS ROGERS, 
E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—It may have been cold and moist 
in some parts of the United States from December to 
April, but this Region hardly had a winter. It was 
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warm and, unfortunately, very dry, too. Over much 
of this area the drought has gone on almost three 
years and as a result most of the federal refuges are 
in trouble. This is particularly true in the Great 
Basin, where it is mest arid, and where the refuges 
are dependent on nearby mountain snowpacks, de- 
ficient recently, and even more so this last winter. 
However, there were signs of improvement in several 
sectors in March. Durango in southwestern Colorado 
had 4 inches of rain in March. This is much above 
normal (Reames). The Ruby Mountains in eastern 
Nevada went from 50 per cent of normal to 86 per 
cent in March (Clair Aldous). 

Trumpeter Swans.—The word on the Trumpeters 
from this Region is good. There were 22 wintering at 
Ruby Lakes in eastern Nevada (Aldous). Seventy-one 
were beside the highway on Flat Creek in the National 
Elk Refuge, Jackson Hole, at the start of this period. 
This is a new high and includes 11 cygnets (Robert 
Means). Malheur in eastern Oregon has 9 definitely 
and perhaps 14 cygnets from the last breeding season 
(Kridler). 

Waterfowl—Although the Bear River Refuge at 
the north end of the Great Salt Lake had only 50 
per cent of normal precipitation this did not much 
affect the avian population. Spring migration began 
on Feb. 2 and the peak, as last year, was during the 
last week of March. However, the peak number of 
ducks was only half last year’s! Pintail and Green- 
winged Teal were the most common: 36,700 and 
30,300, respectively, with a total of 120,151; this is 
low (Melvin Evans). 

Deer Flat Refuge in the Boise valley, Idaho, is 
part of an irrigation reservoir system so for the third 
consecutive year there was plenty of water. January 
was one of the driest, sunniest, and foggiest Januaries 
in 62 years. It was also relatively warm with never 
a real freeze-up. The highest concentration of ducks 
at Deer Flat was 665,000 about the first of December 
— 480,000 were Mallards. Both these figures are high. 
During January the Mallards fell to 90,000 and the 
first spring influx began on Feb. 11. The nearby 
Snake River is also a refuge and includes 35 small 
islands used as a breeding ground by the Canada 
Geese (62 pairs this year). Many ducks winter 








there; the most numerous are the Barrow’s Goldeneye 
and scaup (Gene Crawford). The goose breeding 





pairs are up from last year by 130 pairs, to a total 
of 870 for the 3 refuges of the Klamath Basin: Tule 
Lake, Lower Klamath and Clear Lake (Abney). 

At Malheur (the great sump in the dry sage-brush 
plains of eastern Oregon, entirely dependent on the 
snowpack of the neighboring Steens Mountains) the 
water expectation is two-thirds of normal; conse- 
quently, the water outlook is poor for the third con- 
secutive year. Harney Lake, the overflow from Mal- 
heur, continues to dry up; it has entirely dried up 
in years past. This is no longer a large breeding area 
since the islands are now part of the shore. Spring 
migration of ducks began in late February, but was 
the poorest in several years. The peak was 52,000, 
which is 75,000 less than last year; it came in mid- 
March, two weeks earlier than last year. Food 
conditions are so poor at Malheur that the birds just 
move in and out. The Snow Goose migration was the 
same as last year: mid-March, 85,000-100,000. 
Whistling Swans were more numerous than the 
previous year but not as high as in 1958. The swans 
appeared in the 3rd week of February, peaked at 
7000 by the end of the month and were all gone by 
the end of March (Kridler). The Whistling Swan 
confines itself mostly to the Great Basin. Thirteen 
swans in a pond at Lovell in the Big Horn Basin of 
northwestern Wyoming, March 13, were unusual 
(Moos). 

Stillwater, in western Nevada, is the refuge most 
hurt by the drought. Of 14 developed units there will 
be water for only 2 this year. The agricultural water 
supply for last year was 70 per cent of normal; this 
year 40 per cent. Stillwater depends on irrigation 
return flow and prospects of getting much water are 
dim. Consequently, the waterfowl numbers are very 
low. The spring migration began the last week of 
January and peaked on March 7 at 36,075. Swans, 
geese and ducks all made new lows for the refuge: 
about 600 swans and 800 geese (Kiger). A Black 
Brant was seen at Anaho Island Refuge in Pyramid 
Lake south of Stillwater, March 24 (John Kiger, 
assistant manager). Brant are rare inland. 

Monte Vista Refuge in southern Colorado continues 
to grow and the duck population rose to 80,084 in the 
first -week of December—the highest to-date. The 
ducks were mostly Mallards. The prospects for water 
are poor but there should be enough for breeding 
needs. 

A Hootled Merganser was reported above Marsing 
on the Snake River, Idaho on Feb. 27 (Carol Mac- 
Iver). These birds are rare in this region. An Old- 
squaw was seen at Malheur on the Christmas Count, 
Dec. 27 (Kridler). 

Eagles—A number of Bald Eagles were reported 
at Malheur on Dec. 11. There were 36 of which 16 
were immature. This is the highest record of the bird 
at Malheur (Kridler). The Bald Eagle peaked at 57 
at Bear River Refuge during the winter (Evans). 
The only big concentration of the Golden Eagle 
seemed to be on the eagle flyway at Casper where 
few figures are available. Many were seen during 
most of December; probably over 100 passed on 
good days and there were 31 left by the time of the 
census on Jan. 2. The numbers continued to decrease 
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through the winter and by March only a few breeding 
pairs remained. Why there is no northward flight is 
not clear. The food problem of the Golden Eagle 
may have become serious in some parts of Wyoming. 
There has been heavy commercial hunting of the Jack 
Rabbit, and the Jack, one of the principal foods of 
the eagle, is way down in numbers in Wyoming. Due 
to the unbalance of nature caused by man, the Wy- 
oming plains now support a huge population of 
antelope without any normal predation. Man's shoot- 
ing is the only real control and this is indiscriminate, 
leaving sick and old in the population. Golden Eagles 
apparently gang up on antelope and occasionally kill 
them. This seems impossible but it is reported almost 
every winter and more so this last year. Mrs. Lam- 
bertsen at Rawlins in southern Wyoming had two 
such reports. 

Hawks.—Gleb Kashin found a wintering Swain- 
son’s Hawk, Dec. 14, at Salt Lake City 
date for this bird. 

Owls.—A Pygmy Owl was reported near Grand 
Junction in western Colorado in March (Mrs. Car- 
men). This bird is not reported regularly except from 
the Salt Lake City region. 

Jays —A Blue Jay turned up at Grand Junction 
during the winter (Mrs. Carmen). This is far west 
of its normal range but there have been several reports 
of this type in recent years. A pair of Scrub Jays was 
found near Pocatello, Idaho, for a month starting in 
late February by Larry McQueen and L. M. Baylor. 
This bird is rare in Idaho. 

I’ 00d peckers.—Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss, Colo. 
reported that Lewis’ Woodpeckers at her feeding 
station drive the other birds away. They stuff corn 
in all the crevices of nearby fence posts and trees. 

Flycatchers—Mrs. Knoblaugh reported an out-of- 
place Ash-throated Flycatcher at Gabba, Nev., Feb. 
25, although extreme southern Nevada has them all 
winter. With such a warm season it is surprising 
there have been so few reports of southern birds 
staying north. 
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Horned Larks——There were very few this winter 
on the Wyoming plateau, where usually they are 
common. The customary big flocks along the roads 
during spring snowstorms were not as large as usual 
(OKS). Mrs. Hanesworth at Cheyenne reported find- 
ing none, where normally they occur by the hundreds. 

Nuthatches—The Pigmy Nuthatch moved up into 
the mountains of central Wyoming in numbers for 
the second winter in 12 (OKS). Mrs. Hanesworth 
reported them in Cheyenne as well. 

Waxwings, Grosbeaks—Our two spectacular win- 
ter visitors, the Bohemian Waxwing and the Evening 
Grosbeak, were present in average numbers in Utah, 
southern Idaho and Wyoming. 

Sparrows.—Gleb Kashin had a Baird’s Sparrow, 
March 12, at Farmington Bay on the Great Salt Lake 
—a great rarity in Utah. McCaskie found 2 Harris’ 
Sparrows at the western border of the Great Basin 
at Honey Lake in northwestern California on Dec. 20 
—an unusual record. This bird is a scarce but regular 
winter visitor in Wyoming and still scarcer in Utah 
and the Great Basin—Dr. OLIverR K. Scott, 437 
East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 
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SOUTHWEST REGION.—It would be difficult to 
describe weather conditions in one or two sentences, 
because of the variations within the Region. The 
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most noteworthy feature was a storm on Dec. 8 that 
dropped 14 inches of snow at the Bosque del Apache 
Refuge in New Mexico, and lesser amounts through- 
out the southeastern part of that state and at El 
Paso, Texas. The same storm produced the first snow 
in 34 years in parts of extreme southwestern Arizona, 
from Ajo west. Precipitation was very light the rest 
of the period, save for a heavy snow that hit northern 
Arizona on March 29. Consequently, moisture con- 
ditions by the end of the period were poor, the 
driest in many years in southeastern Arizona. Con- 
ditions were more normal from central New Mexico 
eastward. 

Temperatures in December were considerably colder 
than normal; it was the coldest December on record 
at the Bosque Refuge and El Paso. January was 
nearly normal in most areas, while February and 
March (especially March) were a good deal warmer 
than usual. Trees leafed out early throughout southern 
and western Arizona. 

Food supplies were reckoned good at the beginning 
of the period, but by the end of March were running 
low. Several observers commented on the continuing 
disappearance of weedy and brushy places that are so 
important to many wintering birds, especially spar- 
rows. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Cormorants.—About 250 Western 
Grebes were on the Bill Williams Arm of Havasu 
Lake, Ariz., on the Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., in late December (Charles R. 
Darling). A White Pelican was observed 20 miles 
east of Carlsbad, N. Mex., Feb. 10 (Bruce K. Harris). 
A pair of Olivaceous Cormorants was taken at 
Arivaca Jct., Ariz. (Kinsley’s), March 10 (Seymour 
H. Levy) for the first Arizona record of the species; 
this follows a record for New Mexico cited in the 
preceding report. 

Herons.—A few Green Herons were reported from 
El Paso through the winter (Mary Belle Keefer, e 
al.). A Snowy Egret was noted 20 miles east of 
Carlsbad, Jan. 8 (BKH). ; 

Geese.—Eleven hundred Canada Geese on _ the 
Havasu Lake Refuge, Dec. 15, and 660 on the Im- 
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perial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., were the 
highest numbers found on these refuges since 1950 
and 1954, respectively (CRD, Gale Monson). More 
than 5000 on the Bosque Refuge, Jan. 4, was the best 
peak in five years (Merle O. Bennett). The more 
than 700 Snow Geese that wintered on the Bosque 
Refuge departed on March 1 (MOB). Seven were still 
present on Bitter Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ros- 
well, March 31 (Russell Clapper). One was seen 
southwest of Phoenix, Ariz., March 15 (Cal Royall. 
Jr.), and 1 stayed east of Nogales, Ariz. all winter, 
being still present on March 31 (Bill Harrison). The 
{ Ross’ Geese mentioned in the last report from the 
Imperial Refuge remained until the first few days in 
January; another appeared in early February and 
stayed until March 18 (Robert G. Yoder). 

Ducks—Most ducks on Havasu Lake Refuge 
showed increases of from 100 to 300 per cent (CRD). 
At the Bosque Refuge, ducks dropped to only 615 in 
mid-January (MOB). Five Mexican Ducks were ob- 
served along the Rio Grande below El Paso, March 18 
(MBK). A pair of Blue-winged Teal was seen on the 
Imperial Refuge, 2 miles above Imperial Dam, Dec. 
23 (Gerald E. Duncan). Four Cinnamon Teal were 
noted at Ascarate Lake, El Paso, Dec. 11, while 12 
were found at Ft. Hancock, Tex., Feb. 7 (MBK). A 
male Wood Duck was killed 4 miles east of Tanque 
Verde, Pima Co., Ariz., Nov. 12 (Tom Ellinwood); 
a male first seen at Encanto Park, Phoenix, Nov. 24, 
was joined by a female, Jan. 14, and the 2 were then 
present until March 7 (Mary L. Bonnewell, ef al.):; 
and a male was observed at City Farm, Tucson, Dec. 
21 (Grace Gregg, et al.) and Jan. 5 (Florence Thorn- 
burg). About 450 Common Goldeneyes were present 
on Havasu Lake Refuge in late December and early 
January (CRD), and 5 were flushed from Jose Juan 
Tank, on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., 
Ariz., Dec. 8 (GM). Two Oldsquaws were found on 
a tank near the South Rim of the Grand Canyon 
north of Williams, Ariz., Dec. 5 (Levi Packard), 
1 was seen in Mohave Canyon on Havasu Lake 
Refuge, Dec. 16 (CRD), and 2 were found on 
Martinez Lake, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, Feb. 
25  (RGY). Twelve Common Mergansers spent 
several weeks near Nogales (Harrison), and 9 were 
observed on the Canoa Ranch, near Continental, 
Ariz., Feb. 12 (SHL). Nine Red-breasted Mergansers 
were seen on the San Simon Cienega, Hidalgo Co., N. 
Mexico., Dec. 27 (Bill George). 

Hawks.—Several Goshawks were seen and others 
reported throughout the period at and about Silver 
City, N. Mex., mostly in the Upper Sonoran Zone and 
none in the Lower Sonoran (John P. Hubbard, Dale 
A. Zimmerman). Five to 6 Bald Eagles were present 
until early February at Las Vegas, N. Mex. (Elmer 
Schooley). 

Cranes —A European Crane (Gus grus) was 
seen and carefully identified in a flock of 600 migrat- 
ing Sandhill Cranes on the Bitter Lake Refuge, March 
10 (RC, Vester Montgomery); this is the first United 
States record. Sandhill Cranes were legally hunted in 
limited parts of New Mexico and Texas during 
January, the first time there has been an open season 
cn these birds in the United States for many years: 


a few days’ hunting apparently drove most of them 
into Texas areas where the season remained closed. 
About 2500 were on the Bosque Refuge in November, 
December, and part of January, the greatest number 
ever found there; these were reckoned to be entirely 
of the Greater subspecies (MOB). Four Sandhills 
were seen at Joseph City, Ariz., and 2 at Snowflake. 
Ariz., on Jan. 30 (Floyd A. Thompson). About 50 
were seen in the southwestern part of the Papago 
Indian Reservation in early February (Monte Dod- 
son), and 210 were observed 10 miles southwest of 
Parker, Ariz., Feb. 28 (Louis D. Hatch). 

Shorebirds —Two Snowy Plovers spent the winter 
near Imperial Dam on the Imperial Refuge (GM). A 
Long-billed Curlew was found near El Paso, March 14 
(MBK, Bob Row), and 50 were seen at the same 
place, March 25 (Dwight Lee). Two Western Sand- 
pipers were noted at West Pond, Calif. on the Im- 
perial Refuge, Dec. 23 (GM). A Marbled Godwit 
was found at the Bosque Refuge on the unusual date 
of March 2 (MOB). A Black-necked Stilt was seen 
near El Paso, March 31 (MBK). 

Gulls and Terns.—Two subadult (not first-year) 
Herring Gulls were present at Bitter Lake Refuge 
through the winter until March 14 (RC). A Forster's 
Tern remained at Martinez Lake, on the Imperial 
Refuge, until Dec. 23 (James T. Bialac, GM). A 
Caspian Tern was observed near Needles, Calif., Feb. 
7 (CRD). 

Doves—A few White-winged Doves remained 
through the winter in the Nogales vicinity; records 
included 30 seen at a feedlot, Feb. 5 (Harrison). 
Two were found on the west slope of the Tumacacori 
Mountains, Ariz., Dec. 26 (SHL). Mourning Doves 
were scarce at El Paso (LuVenia Arnold). Two 
Inca Doves were seen at Gila Bend, Ariz., Feb. 26 
(GM), and they were singing at Globe, Ariz. after 
Feb. 11 (Betty Jackson). 

Ouls.—At least 9 Long-eared Owls spent the win- 
ter in a canyon west of Nogales (Harrison), and 1 
was seen along the west base of the Sierra Pinta 
near Heart Tank on the Cabeza Prieta Game Refuge 
in Yuma Co., Ariz., Dec. 30 (GM). A Short-eared- 
Owl was found dead in the road near Theba, Mari- 
copa” Co., Ariz., Dec. 3 (SHL), and 1 was noted 
at Las Vegas, Dec. 30 (ES). A Saw-whet Owl was 
seen near El Paso, Jan. 19 (Lilla Thomas). 

Hummingbirds —The Broad-billed Hummingbird 
mentioned in the last report stayed in the foothills 
of the Tucson Mountains, Ariz., until at least Dec. 4 
(SHL). 

Kingfishers —A Green Kingfisher was found at 
Arivaca, Pima Co., Ariz., Dec. 23 (SHL), and 1 was 
seen near Magdalena, Sonora, Mex., March 19 (Har- 
rison). 

Wood peckers.—Red-shafted Flickers continued to 
be unusually common throughout the Region all win- 
ter. Lewis’ Woodpecker was common all winter near 
Nogales (Harrison), 3 were seen south of Tucson, 
Dec. 21 (Tucson Audubon Society), 11 were counted 
at Phoenix, Dec. 26 (Maricopa Audubon Society), 
2 were noted in northwest Tucson from Jan. 10 
until March 10 (Carl F. Hamann), 2 were seen at 
Dateland, Yuma Co., Ariz., Feb. 15 (GM), and 2 were 
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observed near Parker, March 2 (GM). A William- 
son's Sapsucker was identified at Paradise, Cochise 
Co., Ariz., Dec. 29 (BG). 

Flycatchers—A Western Kingbird was found near 
Tucson, Dec. 21 (R. Street, e¢ al.). Several Ash- 
throated Flycatchers were seen at Nogales during the 
winter (Harrison). A Coues’ Flycatcher was carefully 
identified at Litchfield, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Jan. 9 
and 10 (MLB, Salome Demaree, Una Miller). 

Jays, Magpies, Ravens. —The flight of Steller’s and 
Scrub Jays mentioned in the last report had petered 
out in southern and western Arizona by mid-Decem- 
ber (GM), although 1 Steller’s was seen at Whipple 
Point, Calif. on Havasu Lake Refuge, Feb. 7 (CRD). 
Elsewhere they remained in the lowlands throughout 
the winter, and Steller’s were noted in unusual 
numbers in higher areas such as Prescott, Ariz. 
(Heidi McLernon, Lydia Schemmer) and Cedar Crest, 
Bernalillo Co., N. Mex. (Barbara McKnight). Mexi- 
can Jays continued through the period to be more 
numerous than Scrub Jays at Silver City; the reverse 
is ordinarily true (DAZ). A count of more than 500 
Black-billed Magpies at Las Vegas, Dec. 30 (ES) re- 
flects the species’ status there. A total of 192 Common 
Ravens (possibly White-necks?) in the Nogales area, 
Dec. 23 (Harrison) seems unusually high. The big 
flocks of Pifion Jays at Santa Fe, N. Mex. had moved 
on by Jan. 1 (Leon A. Wiard). The species was seen 
only once at Silver City, on Jan. 2 when 104 appeared 
(DAZ). Clark’s Nutcrackers were mcre common than 
usual at Los Alamos, N. Mex. (W. Burton Lewis). 

Nuthatches, Creepers—A  White-breasted Nut- 
hatch was seen near Fort McDowell, Ariz., Jan. 7 
(CR). Red-breasted Nuthatches continued to be seen 
at El Paso, with 4 still there, March 12 (Roy Fisk, 
et al.); they were noted as unusually common at 
Prescott (HM). As many as 8 cr 10 Brown Creepers 
were thought to be in Encanto Park, Phoenix, in De- 
cember and January (MLB), and singles were seen 
near Fort McDowell, Jan. 2 and Feb. 22 (CR). 

Thrashers, Thrushes—A Sage Thrasher was ob- 
served near Santa Fe, Feb. 19 (LAW), possibly an 
early migrant. Robins were phenomenally scarce in 
the lowlands: virtually none were seen in El Paso, 
they were scarce at Roswell (VM), very few were 
found until March at Silver City (DAZ), none were 
seen at Tucson, or Globe (BJ), about 15 at Yuma 
in February and March were the only ones (GM), 
and they were absent at Phoenix (MLB). Although 
present in early December at Las Vegas, they left 
and were not seen again until Feb. 12 (ES). Num- 
bers were about normal at Cedar Crest (BM), below 
nermal at Les Alamos and Espanola, N. Mex. (L. G. 
Hawkins), and very scarce at Prescott (HM). A 
heavy migration was noted at Seven Springs, Maricopa 
Co., Ariz., March 2 (MLB). A Rufous-backed Robin 
(Turdus rufo-palliatus) was taken near Nogales, 
Dec. 20 (Harrison) for the first United States record. 
Six Eastern Bluebirds were noted southeast of EI 
Paso, Jan. 8, and 3 on Jan. 17 (MBK, LT). Both 
Western and Mcuntain Bluebirds, like the Robins, 
were very scarce in the lowlands, with none or just 
a few reported from El Paso, Roswell, Silver City, 
Nogales, Phoenix, and southwestern Arizona. Most 
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Upper Sonoran stations, on the other hand, reported 
numbers as average, or more than usual. 

Kinglets—A Golden-crowned Kinglet was found 
at El Paso, Jan. 14 to 18 (RF, MBK, ef a/.), and 2 
were seen at Las Vegas, Feb. 18 (ES). 

Starlings.—Increased numbers were reported every- 
where except at Las Vegas (ES), and at Roswell, 
where their numbers were estimated to be down 40 
per cent (VM). More than 1000 were wintering at 
Santa Fe, where none were to be found 5 years ago 
(LAW). At Tucson, they have definitely increased, 
and are spreading well out among the giant cacti 
(SHL). Up to 50,000 were observed going to roost 
with at least 50,000 Yellow-headed Blackbirds south- 
west of Phoenix, Jan. 19, and at least 10,000 were 
seen 2 miles south of Litchfield Park, Ariz., Feb. 9 
(CR). 

Wood Warblers—Lucy’s Warbler was noted at 
Globe as early as March 2 (BJ). A_ wintering 
Townsend's Warbler was seen in lower Sabino Can- 
yon, Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., Jan. 14 (TAS). 
A Wilson’s Warbler was found north of Nogales, 
Dec. 12 (Harrison). An Am. Redstart was seen at 
Martinez Lake, Imperial Refuge, Dec. 23 (JTB, GM); 
the species has been found in the same locality for 
three successive winters. A Painted Redstart was ob- 
served near Pena Blanca Lake, Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., 
Dec. 23 (Harrison). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers.—A male Bullock's Oriole was 
found at Litchfield, Ariz., Dec. 26 (MAS). Seventy- 
five Boat-tailed Grackles were seen near Picacho, 
Pinal Co., Ariz., Dec. 1 (CR), 379 were counted in 
the Tucson vicinity, Dec. 21 (TAS), and 100 were 
cbserved at Roswell, March 31 (VM). An Hepatic 
Tanager was discovered at Patagonia, Ariz., Dec. 27 
(Thornburg). 

Finches and Sparrows—A male Cardinal was 
present in El! Paso throughout December (Caroline 
McClintock, MBK). The Cassin’s Finch flight lasted 
through the winter in New Mexico and at El Paso, 
but in Arizona the birds were found only at Globe, 
where a few were present all winter (BJ). They were 
particularly noted at Silver City, Los Alamos, Santa Fe, 
and Las Vegas. Five Brown-capped Rosy Finches were 
seen at Santa Fe, Dec. 29 (LAW). More than 3000 
Pine Siskins were in the Las Vegas vicinity in late 
December (ES). Lawrence's Goldfinches were reported 
only from Nogales, where they were rare (Harrison). 
Six Red Crossbills were found in Encanto Park, 
Phoenix, Dec. 23 and Jan. 3 (MLB, ef al.), and 2 
were still present at El Paso, March 31 (RF, MBK). 
There were more Brown Towhees at Silver City, with 
161 tabulated on the Christmas Count (DAZ). Lark 
Buntings were termed “few” at stations where usually 
they are common. 

A White-winged Junco banded at Los Alamos, Dec. 
11, stayed throughout the period, and another was 
noted on March 4 (James and Marylou Travis). Ore- 
gon and Gray-headed Juncos were common at: El 
Paso. Gray-headed Juncos were the more numerous 
of the two species at Las Vegas (ES), and also were 
predominant at Los Alamos, where they outnumbered 
the Oregons 4.5 to 1 (Travises). Chipping and 
Brewer's Sparrows were less common than usual at 
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most stations, particularly so at Silver City and 
Tucson. Two Black-chinned Sparrows were noted at 
Silver City, Feb. 2 (JPH). A Harris’ Sparrow was 
identified near Constitution Road 10 miles east of 
Wickenburg, Ariz., March 19 (HM). A White- 
throated Sparrow was found east of Tucson, Jan. 6 
(BG). Single Fox Sparrows were observed in lower 
Sabino Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, Jan. 14 
(TAS), Feb. 1 (CFH), and Feb. 4 (Thornburg) .— 
GALE Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—The word “unusual” has been 
greatly overworked in the past three years in describ- 
ing Alaskan weather, but again we must use it. While 
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eastern and mid-western sections of the continent 
endured the worst of winter weather, Alaska en- 
joyed a winter of unparalleled mildness. Heavy rains 
in mid-January bared the ground over most of the 
Kenai Peninsula and what few cold spells did occur 
were of short duration, Such abnormal conditions 
were not confined alone to southern Alaska. Fairbanks 
and other interior regions did not experience any of 
the normally to-be-expected intense cold. Assumedly, 
this prevailing mildness accounts for the number of 
species wintering here, some of which were hundreds 
of miles from usual winter habitat. 

Loons, Grebes.—Sightings made at Seward by a 
member of the newly-organized Alaska Ornithological 
Society included 3 Common Loons on March 30; 
1 bird on April 9 and a most interesting observation 
of an Arctic Loon on that date with 5 Red-necked 
Grebes and 9 Horned Grebes (A.O.S.). A Red- 
necked Grebe was recorded at Homer on Dec. 29; 
7 of this species and 5 Horned Grebes on April 12; 
and 1 Western Grebe, carefully identified, off Homer 
Spit on Dec. 29 (Mary A. Smith). 

Waterfowl, Hawks.—Five Trumpeter Swans had 


returned to open water on Skilak Lake by March 24 
(John Hakala, A.O.S.); and 2 birds were observed on 
a frozen lake in Kasilof on April 8 (Vern St. Louis, 
George Pollard, Eugene Smith). Emperor Geese 
(numbers unspecified) were seen at Middleton Island 
in the Gulf of Alaska on April 6 (A.O.S.). Ducks 
reported from Seward on March 30 included: 10 
Mallards, 1 pair of Pintail, 40 Greater Scaup, 45 
Barrow's Goldeneyes, 15 Buffleheads, 10 Oldsquaws, 
1 Harlequin Duck and all three species of scoters; 
2 Red-breasted Mergansers were observed there on 
April 9 (A.O.S.). Common Mergansers remained 
throughout the winter at Tustumena Lake (ES). A 
Rough-legged Hawk, seen near Anchorage, on April 
9 either had wintered or was an exceptionally early 
migrant (A.O.S.). Bald Eagles were seen frequently 
in Cohoe and 2 Golden Eagles were reported on 
April 5 (ES); a Bald and a Golden Eagle were re- 
ported from Turnagain Arm on March 23, and 9 
Bald and 2 Golden Eagles on March 30 (A.OS.). 
Single Pigeon Hawks were seen near Anchorage on 
Dec. 10, and 21 on March 30 near Kenai Lake 
(A.O.S.); 1 bird was seen in Cohoe on March 21 
(MAS). 

Ptarmigan, Shorebirds, Gulls Ptarmigan were 
almost non-existent throughout the Cohoe area, but 
2 birds were shot out of a flock of 20 White-tailed 
Ptarmigan in Kasilof in February (Joe Megargel); 
23 White-tailed Ptarmigan, in addition to Rock and 
Willow Ptarmigan, were seen in the Chugach Moun- 
tains near Anchorage (A.O.S.). Three Greater Yel- 
lowlegs were sighted at Middleton Island on the 
unusual date of April 6 (A.O.S.). North of their 
assumed winter range were Mew Gulls, seen at 
Hemer on Dec. 29 and again on April 12 (MAS) ;40+- 
were at Seward on March 30 and 100+ on April 9 
(A.O.S.). Glaucous-winged Gulls wintered at both 
Anchorage and Homer, and a Black-legged Kittiwake 
was seen in Seward on April 9 (A.OS.). 

Owls.—Three or more Boreal Owls were present 
in mountains near Anchorage (A.O.S.) and one was 
reported from both Kasilof and the Lake Tustumena 
area (ES, MAS). A Short-eared Owl was seen in 
Anchorage on March 17 and thereafter (A.O.S.). 
Most interesting was a Saw-whet Owl observed on 
March 1 at Hope on Turnagain Arm (A.O5S.); 
previous sightings of the bird in the state have been 
confined to southeastern Alaska (Birds of Alaska, 
Gabrielson and Lincoln). 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers —aAnother surprise was 
the sighting on March 17 of a Belted Kingfisher as it 
flew over open water on the Kasilof River (ES); a 
second bird was seen at Seward on April 9 (A.O.S.). 
Hairy and Downy. Woodpeckers wintered at both 
Cohoe and Anchorage and Northern Three-toed 
Woodpeckers were present throughout Cohoe all 
winter in the highest population to date (MAS). The 
less frequently seen Black-backed Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, 1 bird, occurred at Upper Eagle River near 
Anchorage on March 25 (A.OS.). 

Pipit, Waxwing, Finches—The sighting of a 
Water Pipit at Potter near Anchorage on April 1 
would be an early arrival if not a wintering bird. 
Bohemian Waxwings were noted regularly through- 
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out early winter in Anchorage, becoming uncommon 
to rare as the winter progressed (A.O.S.). Erratic 
finches were present in good numbers: White-winged 
Crossbills were the most plentiful in several years in 
Cohoe (MAS): 12 to 15 Red Crossbills were observed 
at Bird Creek on Turnagain Arm on April 9 (A.O.S.). 
Wintering sparrows evoked the most interest among 
local birders. Slate-colored Juncos, 1 to 5 birds, were 
found wintering in the vicinity of Potter and Rabbit 
Creek (A.O.S.); 1 bird was present on Jan. 9 and 
on into February at a ranch in Kasilof (GP). White- 
crowned Sparrows, 8 birds, wintered in the same 
vicinity (A.O.S.); at least 2 White-crowned Sparrows 
were still present at a feeder in Fairbanks on March 
1 (Brina Kessel). A Song Sparrow was seen at Homer 
on Dec. 29 (ES, MAS); one bird was reported from 
Seward on April 9 (A.O.S.).—Mary A. SMITH, 
Alaska. 


Cohoe, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
season was generally warm and wet. There was little 
snow, considerable fog, and an abundance of rain. 
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The mild season may have accounted for a number 
of summer species remaining in the area until mid- 
winter. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Herons.—Loons were 
recorded in normal numbers. Arctic Loons were noted 
at Grays Harbor, Dec. 17 (LDL); and at Point 
Roberts, Dec. 4. Only a single individual of the 
Red-necked Grebe was seen at Tillamook, Oreg., 
Jan. 14 (JC, JGO, DR); a few wintered at Drayton 
Harbor, near Blaine, Wash., and Crescent Beach on 
Boundary Bay (WHH). Although Western Grebes 


were considered scarcer at Victoria, B. C. (DS), 


5000 were reported from Saltspring Island, only 30 
miles north of Victoria on Jan. 7 (ARD); one was 
watched on the Columbia River near Portland, Oreg. 





on Jan. 21 (JC, JGO); and another one on Hood 
Canal north of Brinnon, Wash. on March 21 (George 
Alderson). They wintered in high concentrations at 
Vancouver, B. C., and Point Roberts. Pied-billed 
Grebes were seen at Burnaby, B. C., Dec. 25, and 
at Stanley Park in Vancouver, B. C. on March 4 
(WHH). Of special interest is the report of 2 Brown 
Pelicans at Tillamook, Oreg., Nov. 26 (JGO, DR). 
Roosting Black-crowned Night Herons were discov- 
ered in a pine tree at Central Point, Jackson County, 
Oreg., Jan. 2; and in Phoenix, Oreg., March 15 
(RB). 

Swans and Geese.-—Whistling Swans were recorded 
in numbers up to 150 on Sauvies Island, near Port- 
land, Oreg., in December and January (John Bodley, 
et al.). A count of about 42 on Nehalem Bay on the 
Oregon coast was made on Jan. 14. This is “the 
third consecutive winter in which they have been 
recorded from there” (JC, JGO, DR). Two were 
seen on a pond near Federal Way, King Co., 
Wash. on Dec. 18 (LDL). A pair of White-fronted 
Geese was seen frequently on the Oak Bay Golf 
Course in Victoria (DS). Snow Geese appeared to 
be scarce in the early part of the winter at Vancouver, 
B. C.; one spent most of February with a flock of 
widgeons and Mallards at Victoria (V.N.H.S.). 

Ducks.—Cinnamon Teal (rare) were seen at Med- 
ford, Oreg., Jan. 23 (James Hicks, TM). European 
Widgeon were seen: on Tillamook Bay in Oregon, 
Nov. 26 (JGO, DR); at Portland, Oreg., Dec. 3 
(Norbert Leupold, et a/.); at Federal Way, Dec. 18 
(LDL); and at Victoria throughout the winter (TC, 
DS). There was a greater concentration of Shovelers 
at Burnaby Lake (WHH). The only report for the 
Redhead was of a single bird at Victoria (GAP). A 
Ring-necked Duck was seen at Parkland, Pierce Co., 
Wash. on March 18 (VEC). A @ Oldsquaw was 
carefully observed on Tillamook Bay, Jan. 14 (JC, 
JGO, DR). Harlequin Ducks were seen at Seattle, 
Jan. 1 (Elizabeth Curtis), and again in March (Dick 
Witt, fide VEC); 7 were seen in Drayton Harbor on 
Jan. 14. Ruddy Ducks were reported from Burnaby, 
B. C., Feb. 12 and March 25 (WHH). 

Vultures, Hawks —A Turkey Vulture (uncom- 
mon) was seen in Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 30 (Nor- 
man Precious, Betty Wise). Others were noted flying 
over the Gold Ray Dam on the Rogue River in 
Oregon, March 19 (RB): in the Willamette Valley, 
March 20 (TM); and at Corvallis, Oreg., March 23 
(JGO). A Goshawk was observed at Point Roberts, 
March 10 (Doris Nye). This was a Rough-legged 
Hawk year, as reports were numerous. A bird was 
seen at Barview, Tillamook Co., Oreg., Nov. 26 
(JGO, DR); one was found on Lulu Island, south 
of Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 4; one was observed 
near Grays Harbor in the sandy grassland, Dec. 16 
(LDL); one was seen at Depoe Bay, Jan. 20 (JGO): 
there were 7 in an extensive field on Sauvie Island, 
Jan. 21 (JC, JGO); and one wintered at the airport 
in Victoria (ARD). A Rough-legged Hawk in the 
light phase was seen throughcut the period in White 
City, Jackson Co., Oreg. (RB). An immature 
Golden Eagle was seen on Mount Baldy in Jese- 
phine County, Oreg., Dec. 4 (RB); two were noted 
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at Victoria, March 11 (ARD). A ‘Pigeon Hawk was 
observed in pursuit of Red Crossbills at Garibaldi, 
Tillamook Co., Oreg., Nov. 26 (JGO, DR); one 
was seen on the rock jetty at Grays Harbor, Dec. 16 
(LDL); and one was observed at Medina, Wash., 
Dec. 23 (WMH). 

Gray Partridge—A small group (12) was ob- 
served on Vancouver Island in late December and 
early January (GAP, ARD). Six were seen at Point 
Roberts, March 10. 

Shorebirds, Gulls—A dozen Black Oystercatchers 
were observed at Cape Flattery in January (TC). 
Ten Snowy Plover were watched at Grays Harbor, 
Dec. 16 (LDL): more field work in this area in 
winter might prove this bird to be not as rare as 
now supposed. Surfbirds were observed at Harper, 
Kitsap Co., Wash., Jan. 2 (EP, IS). The pair of 
Whimbrels that are regular winter visitors at 
Victoria disappeared in late January (V.N.H.S.). A 
group of about 25 Greater Yellowlegs was on a 
fresh-water pond near Tokeland, Pacific Co., Wash., 
Dec. 17, where 2 Knots were seen the same day 
(LDL). The Rock Sandpiper was seen at Vancouver, 
B. C., Jan. 1 (Mrs. D. Bradley, WHH); and at 
Harper, Jan. 2 (EP, IS). Their rarity on the Oregon 
coast merits a special notice of 2 seen with 27 
Black Turnstones at Wedderburn, Curry Co., 
Oreg., and 1 seen with about 60 Black Turnstones 
and 25 Surfbirds at Winchester Bay in Douglas 
County, Oreg., Jan. 23 (TC). The unusually high 
number of 100,000 was Mr. LaFave'’s conservative 
estimate of Dunlins at Grays Harbor on Dec. 17 
and 18. When the birds flew up they “seemed to 
block out all sight of anything else.” Three Red 
Phalaropes were seen feeding within 25 feet of the 
beach at Jordan River, Vancouver Island, Dec. 5 
(DS, RS). Northern Phalarope were noted at the 
north side of Tillamook Bay on Nov. 26 (JGO, DR). 
Fifteen Glaucous Gulls were seen and 1 collected at 
Grayland, Grays Harbor Co., Wash., Dec. 17 
(LDL); two first-year birds and a second-year bird 
were found at the sewage treatment plant in Portland, 
Oreg., Feb. 18 (JC, JGO). 

Doves, Owls, Humminghirds—A Mourning Dove 
seen on Dec. 17, and again on Jan. 7 (ARD) may 
have been the same individual counted in the Vic- 
toria Christmas Count. Two Barn Owls were located 
on Sea Island, near Vancouver, B. C. on Feb. 5. A 
Snowy Owl spent the day of Feb. 4 sitting on a 
convent roof at Vancouver, B. C. (George McKay, 
Gwen Wright). A Pygmy Owl was recorded from 
Sooke, Vancouver Is., Feb. 17. Long-eared Owls were 
reported only from Vancouver, B. C., where they were 
present in small numbers in February and March. 
An Anna’s Hummingbird was present at the R. Mc- 
Kenzie-Grieve’s residence in Victoria most of Febru- 
ary. 

Woodpeckers, Jays, Magpies —Lewis’ Woodpeckers 
were seen on Sauvie Island, Dec. 10 and Jan. 21 
(JC, JGO). A Black-backed Woodpecker (rare) was 
found at an altitude of 6000 ft. on Wagner Butte in 
Jackson County, Oreg. on March 15 (RB). Steller’s 
Jays enjoyed a good season; observers noted their 
relative abundance throughout the period. A strong 


east wind blowing down the Columbia Gorge in the 
preceding 4 days may account for the sighting of 
a Black-billed Magpie on Sauvie Island, Jan. 21 (JC, 
JGO); 2 were seen at Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 6 
(A. Adams). 

Thrushes, Pipits, Starlings—Albino Robins were 
seen at Medina, Wash., Feb. 5 (WMH): and at 
Phoenix, Oreg., March 22-26 (Mrs. Marvin Brown- 
ing, RB). Varied Thrushes appeared to be present 
in normal numbers. A Western Bluebird was noted 
north of Salem, Oreg., Feb. 27 (JGO): and as 
many as 9 were counted at Drayton Harbor, Jan. 
14. Three Water Pipits were seen at the Victoria 
Airport on Dec. 31 (GAP). David Stirling estimated 
that the population of Starlings did not exceed 10,000 
on the Saanich Peninsula of Vancouver Island dur- 
ing the winter. Fifteen were counted at Tokeland, 
Dec. 16 (LDL); and several were seen on Lopez 
Island, March 25 (Albert Lovejoy). In Vancouver, 
B. C., the Starlings had abandoned the roost in cedar 
trees in the residential section, and established a 
new roost under the Cambie Street bridge. 

Vireos, Warblers—A Hutton’s Vireo was noted at 
Point Roberts, March 5. Orange-crowned and Town- 
send’s Warblers were seen (and photographed) at 
a feeding station at Medford, Oreg. during the 
winter (Mrs. Howard Bush, fide RB); another 
Orange-crowned Warbler visited a feeder in Marpole, 
B. C. from Nov. 20 until early March (W. M. 
Hughes); and one was seen in south Seattle in 
December (VEC). 

Orioles, Finches, Sparrows——A Bullock’s Oriole 
was seen east of Medford, Oreg., March 22 (Ralph 
Gysin, fide RB). A Dickcissel remained at a feeder 
in Victoria until mid-January (Mrs. Bell). Evening 
Grosbeaks were fairly common in the Region; they 
were feeding on bitter cherry pits in a yard in 
Seattle (BB, EB). A very uncommon bird for the 
locality was a Pine Grosbeak sighted at Medina, 
March 12 (WMH). Pine Siskins, Am. Goldfinches 
and Red Crossbills were seen in smaller numbers 
than usual. Savannah Sparrows were seen at Point 
Roberts as early as March 9. A Chipping Sparrow 
made a brief appearance at Victoria, Dec. 31 (W. 
Adams, R. Beckett). A Snow Bunting on the Tilla- 
mook Bay dike on Nov. 26 was discovered at the 
same place as 3 were sighted almest exactly a year 
ago (JGO, DR). 

Initialed Contributors—(BB, EB) Bob and Elsie 
Boggs; (RB) Ralph Browning: (TC) Theodore 
Chase, Jr.; (VEC) Violet E. Cannon: (ARD) A. R. 
Davidson; (IG) Isabel Guthrie: (WMH) Walter 
M. Hagenstein; (WHH) Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Hesse; 
(LDL) Lynn D. LaFave; (TM) Thomas McCamant; 
(JGO) James G. Olson; (EP) Ebba Peterson; 
(GAP) G. A. Poynter; (DR) Doug Rogers; (DS, 
RS) David and Ruth Stirling; (V.N.H.S.) Victoria 
Natural History Society—-BoB AND ELSIE BoaGs, 
10434 22nd Ave. S.W’., Seattle 66, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
promising November storminess and _ precipitation 
did not last beyond early December. Lack of rain 
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and snow generally prevailed all through the winter 
season, except in the extreme northwestern portion 
of the Region which may have received something like 
a normal amount of rainfall. The rest of the Region 
totaled perhaps 55 per cent of the normal precipitation 
—too dry for the third successive winter. The 
weather however, cold throughout, and was 
characterized in December and January by a lengthy 
period of low dense fog over the Sacramento Valley 
and other lowlands, particularly Contra Costa County. 
This cold fog frosted vegetation with a coating of 
solid ice. Heavy frosts also were reported from 
Murphys in the Sierra foothills in December (JCS), 
but there was less frost than usual on the north 
coast near Fort Bragg (RC). 

Whether due to the weather or not, there were 
many lowland occurrences of montane and northern 
species, which made this season extremely interesting. 
Good numbers of Golden-crowned Kinglets, Pine 
Siskins and White-throated Sparrows, as well as the 
continued presence of many Rough-legged Hawks 
were widely noted. Exceptionally numerous were 
Varied Thrushes, Evening Grosbeaks, and Red Cross- 
bills in the areas from Sonoma County, 
around San Francisco Bay, and the Monterey Penin- 
sula. Cinnamon Teal, Gadwall, and Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds were considered better-than-usual in the 
late winter, while White-tailed Kites were actually 
commoner than a few years ago. One sour note is 
the dwindling numbers or complete absence of Black- 
crowned Night Herons. The absence or low numbers, 
substantiated by Christmas Counts, is alarming as 
a few these birds were found on their 
known roosts in tens and hundreds. Also low, per- 
haps temporarily—because of ground dryness—were 
Common Snipe and Short-eared Owls. Espeécially 
striking were the numerous and unusual out-of- 
season birds that remained to partake of the offerings 
at backyard feeders: House Wren, Nashville War- 
blers, Summer Tanager, Bullock's Orioles and Green- 
tailed Towhee at Walnut Creek; Harris’ Sparrows 
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near Santa Cruz; and Gray-headed Junco, Slate- 
colored Juncos, and many White-throated Sparrows 
in Sonoma, Marin, and Contra Costa Counties. 

There were few reports of waterfowl and other 
water-related birds. The observations of Yellow Rail, 
Rock Sandpipers, and Swamp Sparrows point the 
need to check on many species that may be regular 
in their own habitats. More information on_ the 
build-up and decline of shorebird numbers, perhaps 
best obtained by systematic checks of close-to-home 
locales, would help clarify that picture. 

Grebes, Herons, Waterfowl—Three Horned 
Grebes, usually strictly coastal, were observed at 
Lake Tahoe, Dec. 21 (GMcC), further supporting 
a Nov. 3, 1958 sighting (FGE) at Pope Beach on 
the same lake. A nesting colony of 25 to 30 pairs of 
Great Blue Herons at Caswell Memorial State Park, 
San Joaquin Co., in March is the best such report 
in years (CN). A Whistling Swan, present 3 weeks 
prior to Dec. 8 on a small pond at Point Pinos, 
Monterey Co. was unusually coastal (GPL); and 2 
Ross’ Geese, Jan. 15 to 20, made a first record for 
the Monterey Peninsula (LW, GPL, MF, VLY). A 
male Black Duck was taken, Dec. 17, near Biggs, 
Butte Co. (OM). A Gadwall and 2 Wood Ducks 
on Golden Gate Park lakes, San Francisco, in March, 
were gratifying (BDC, JWK, BF). About 300 Red- 
heads flying into Tomales Bay on Nov. 12 (SLB, fide 
BDC), 70 on Corcoran Lagoon near Santa Cruz on 
Dec. 30 (GPL), and about 300 Canvasbacks on Jan. 
5 in San Francisco Bay, near Belvedere (GPL), 
along with small groups of 8 to 10 scattered in 
Contra Costa County (LF) were the only reports 
of these ducks, showing a growing scarcity. A female 
Barrow’s Goldeneye was seen near San Quentin 
Prison on Feb. 3 (RS). One to 8 Oldsquaws were 
seen by various observers in the vicinity of Tomales 
Point from Jan. 8 to Jan. 25 (EL, fide WMP, GMcC, 
TC, RS, GM); while 1 to 4 females and/or immatures 
were noted at Moss Landing on Feb. 25 and 26 
(HM); and 1 or 2 in the same vicinity from March 
25 to 28 (HM, GMcC, SH, ATN, fide LW, GM). 
Common Scoters remain in good numbers, best seen 
off Point Reyes. 

Hawks, Rails, Shorebirds, Gulls—A WHarlan’s 
Hawk was compared carefully with a Red-tailed 
Hawk and several Turkey Vultures, Feb. 3, at the 
entrance to Grey Lodge Waterfowl Management Area, 
near Gridley (TC, GMcC, WEN). A total of 16 
sightings of Rough-legged Hawks this season in- 
dicates a widespread flight to central California, as 
fall reports pointed the way. The more significant 
records are: 3, along with a Red-tail, 6 Marsh Hawks, 
3 White-tailed Kites, a Burrowing Owl, and at least 
6 Short-eared Owls in a field near Pescadero, San 
Mateo Co. on Dec. 4 (RW); 8 along 10 miles cf 
levee road in the Suisun Marsh, Solano Co. on Dec. 
13 (WA); 4 on Sutter Buttes) NW of Marys- 
ville, on Feb. 3, the observer seeing the species on 
every one of frequent visits to the Valley (GMcC); 
7, perhaps migrating, on Dec. 10, near Tomales Bay 
(TC); and 5 moving slowly over the Yolo Bypass, 
Sacramento Co., on Feb. 13 (MM). A Yellow Rail 
was found in the marshes at the head of Tomales 





Bay on Feb. 13 (WFN, fide TC). Knots were at 
Moss Landing and near the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza, 
but in small numbers as compared with last year's 
showing. Rock Sandpipers were again observed on 
the Humboldt Bay jetty, Jan. 22 (TC). A very high 
winter count of Marbled Godwits, especially for 
such a northern area as Humboldt Bay, was made on 
the same day, when at least 615 were noted (TC). 
Usually unreported in March, 3 Parasitic Jaegers on 
March 25 and 2 two days later were watched as they 
harassed Forster's Terns and Bonaparte’s Gulls off 
Moss Landing (GMcC, SS, AS). An_ unusually 
large flock of Mew Gulls, 2000 strong, was foraging 
densely in a coastal field just north of Santa Cruz, 
Feb. 25—so violently trying to get to the freshly- 
turned soil that they all but mobbed the farmer and 
tractor (MM). 

Hummingbirds, Flycatchers, Swallows, Corvids.— 
Earliest of the gorgeous Rufous Hummingbirds were: 
1 at Marshall on the east side of Tomales Bay 
(WSP), and on the same day, Feb. 18, some at 
Inverness and Point Reyes on the other side of the 
Bay (FGE): and a beautiful male in Golden Gate 
Park on Feb. 28 (FP). The species was most con- 
spicuous and abundant in late March in the Monterey 
area (GPL): and, similarly, a ‘wave’ was noticed 
the last 2 days of March 8 miles west of Santa Rosa, 
Sonoma Co. (GLB). The first male Allen's Hummer 
was noted as early as Jan. 23 and the first female 
3 days later at Soquel, Santa Cruz Co. (FEH). A 
mid-winter Empidonax flycatcher was observed at 
the arboretum in Golden Gate Park on Jan. 17 (FP); 
and an eager Western Flycatcher turned up at Soquel 
as early as Feb. 23 (JH). A Western Wood Pewee 
at St. Mary's College, Moraga, about a month early 
on March 29 (ASC), and an Olive-sided Flycatcher 
at Soquel, Feb. 23 (JH), helped represent their 
family at early dates. Progressive arrivals of Cliff 
Swallows were well documented as build-up in num- 
bers and the onset of nesting activities were noted: 
first reported from Millerton Lake State Park, Fresno 
Co., on March 2 (FHW); noted the following day 
at Aptos Jr. High School and (2) at San Francisco 
State College (SLB, RIB, BDC). By March 9, about 
50 were present at the former school, and a few 
more had come to S. F. State, but still there were only 
24 by March 24. Numbers continued to build up 
through the end of March, although nesting activity 
had begun by March 17. On this same day the first 
few arrived at St. Mary's College, farther east in 
Contra Costa County (ASC). These arrivals left and 
none were seen there again until March 29, when 
large numbers came and began to nest as though to 
catch up (ASC). The California legislature, which 
put the Yellow-billed Magpie on the unprotected list 
in 1958, modified the law in 1961. Now the Yellow- 
bill will have unprotected status only in counties 
where the County Board of Supervisors passes a 
resolution to that effect. This is some gain. The 
Cemmon Crow was indeed common at 2 locations: a 
tremendous flock had streamed in last fall from the 
direction of the Central Valley to the south of Mt. 
Diablo, with a flock of about 800 present in the 
hills and walnut groves on Jan. 10 (EAP); a flock 


of about 200 was noted about 1 mile north of Yreka, 
Siskiyou Co., on March 12 (MS“). 

Thrushes, Waxwings, Warblers, Orioles.—Robins 
were considered scarce at Murphys in January and 
February (JCS), but thousands of them were reported 
frem the fields near Fort Bragg on March 1 (RC). 
Except for extreme northern Yreka (MCS), all areas 
considered Varied Thrushes unusually abundant, per- 
haps one of the most abundant winter residents—al- 
most incredible after the scarcity of a year ago. 
Unconfirmed reports of 1 or 2 Bohemian Waxwings 
in the Aptos—Soquel—Santa Cruz area were perhaps 
strengthened by a reliable sighting, Dec. 12, at 
Carmel (DBH, GPL). There were 2 wintering 
Nashville Warblers: 1 at a hummingbird feeder in 
a Lafayette yard stayed for the season after the 
Christmas Count (HA, LF, MM); another remained 
a week following Jan. 29 at Carmel (GPL). A 
Hermit Warbler, Dec. 28, was noted at Tomales Bay 
State Park (HM, fide FP). Two immature Bullock's 
Orioles spent most of January at Carmel (GPL); and 
a Summer Tanager remained near a Berkeley feeder 
for the season (RS). 

Grosheaks, Crossbills, Finches, and Sparrows.— 
Evening Grosbeaks, in groups generally from 4 to 
16, and even 25, were widely seen all winter, mestly 
in Santa Cruz, Santa Clara and Contra Cesta 
Counties, although the species was considered numer- 
ous and widespread from Sonoma County, too 
(GLB). Another lowland visitor, a Cassin’s Finch 
on Bolinas Ridge, Marin Co. was compared with 
Purple Finches on Feb. 5 (MM). A large flock of 
Lesser Goldfinches was noted among the live oaks 
near Soquel on Feb. 5, and was joined by another 
flock near the end of March (RJR). But the real 
lowland invasion species was definitely the Red Cross- 
bill; for these birds, in groups of 6 to 15, were 
noted widely in the coastal areas from Santa Rosa 
to the Monterey Peninsula. Since 1925, the only 
“invasion years” such as this were 1939 and 1947-48 
(LW). Slate-colored Juncos were plentiful: 1 or 2 
at Inverness all season (GM); 2 at Tomales Bay. 
Jan. 1, 2, 8 (same ones?) and at Point Reyes 
Station (GMcC, TC, RS); and at San Rafael 
(GMcéC & TC) all in Marin County; 1 in Oakland, 
Dec. 31 (GMcC); another in Tilden Park, Berkeley, 
Jan. 15 (TC & WEN); 1 on the Berkeley campus 
of University of California (WFN, fide TC); one 
more above Redwood Canyon, Oakland on Feb. 26 
(MM); 2 on the roof of the San Jose State Uni- 
versity Science Building, Jan. 16 (RS); and 3 at 
Auburn, Placer Co., Jan. 25 (GMcC). A Gray- 
headed Junco, trapped and banded at a San Rafael 
yard, Dec. 12, came back repeatedly to the feeder and 
trap in January and February (WMP, GMcC, RS). 
Swamp Sparrows were noted again: 1 at Tomales Bay 
on Jan. 2 (TC, RS, WFN); and 1 in a swampy 
spot on the Naval Post Graduate School grounds, 
at Monterey, Jan. 31 (GMcC & TC); and again, on 
Feb. 25, when this observer appreciated the cail note 
as so different from the associative Lincoln's and Song 
Sparrows (MM). 

Contributors—(HA) Harry Adamson; (WA) 
William Anderson; (SLB) Stephen L. Billab; (GLB) 
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Gordon L. Bolander; (MSC) Margaret S. 
(TC) Ted Chase; (RC) Rachel Roy; 
Arthur S. Campbell; (BDC) Betsey 
(FGE) Fred G. Evenden; (MF) Milton Frincke: 
(LF) Lynn Farrar; (BF) “Bud” Frye; (FEH) 
Florence E. Haas; (SH) Stoner Haven; (JH) Jessie 
Hooper; (DBH) Dorothy B. Hunt; (JWK) Junea 
W. Kelly; (GPL) George P. Lamont; (EL) Eliza- 
beth Lennon; (MM) Marie Mans; (OM) Otis 
McCain; (GMcC) R. Guy McCaskie; (HM) Hans 
Meinhardt; (GM) Grace Miller; (CN) Carl Nichol- 
son; (ATN) A. T. Newberry; (WEN) “Bill” F. 
Noble; (WSP) W. Stan Picher; (EAP) Eleanor A. 
Pugh; (WMP) William M. Pursell; (FP) Florence 


Chandlee; 
(ASC) Dr. 
D. Cutler; 


Plymell; (RJR) R. J. Richardson; (RS) Richard 
Stallcup; (JCS) Mrs. J. C. Scoles; (AS) Arnold 
Small; (SS) Sandy Sprunt; (FHW) Francis H. 
Wiget; (LW)’ Laidlaw Williams; (RW) Robert 


Wood; (VLY) Vernal L. Yadon.—Betsey D. Cur- 
LER, 2128 Great Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. 
and ELEANOR A. PuGH, M¢. Diablo State Park, P.O. 
Box 258, Diablo, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Me- 
teorological records in southern California were first 
recorded some fifty years ago, and during the interim 
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no winter season received less rainfall than the winter 
season of 1960-61. The total for the Los Angeles 
basin since July 1, 1960 stood at about 4.0 inches 
by March 1, 1961, which compares with a normal 
of about 13 inches. Rainfall figures for the San 
Diego area during the same period were even farther 
below normal, as they received but 2.6 inches by 
March 1, 1961. Other southern California areas fared 
no better. The Santa Maria area was about 6.0 inches 
below normal by March 1, while Bishop had received 
almost negligible rain since July 1. Almost -all of 
our rain had fallen by the end of November, and 
thereafter the storms that moved south into our 
Region dissipated as soon as they crossed the Tehacha- 
pis. Because of this, the San Joaquin Valley in its 
southern extremities received better than 4 inches 
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of rain, which was about normal. However, the 
critical story was in the snowpack of the Sierras, 
which constitutes California’s single most important 
water source. By March 1, 1961 the snowpack was 
less than 50 per cent of normal and the portent for 
the coming of summer was frightening. The southern 
California mountain ranges fared no better and were 
snowcapped only after a few brief storms; the snow 
depth did not amount to much. As a direct conse- 
quence, runoff streams were waterless during March 
when they should have been at flood. Only in the 
desert areas to the northeast were spring flower dis- 
plays anything like normal during early March. 
Adding to the desiccation were the higher-than-normal 
temperatures, especially during January. Average 
temperatures during December in southern California 
were somewhat lower than normal except in the 
northern interior. In January, average temperatures 
throughout southern California were much _ higher 
than normal. February temperatures still averaged 
above normal, but decidedly less so. Coupled with 
these higher temperatures were strong northeast and 
east winds during January and February. These 
resulted from a persistent high pressure area that 
maintained itself over much of Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona during this time. This diverted some of the 
California-bound storms northeastward into Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and resulted in severe floods in 
some parts of those states. The projections of fire- 
danger for the summer of 1961 are alarming. 

Loons through Cormorants—Loons of all three 
species were scarce everywhere in the Region during 
the winter. Numbers of Western Grebes similarly 
were down as were Horned and Eared Grebes. This 
was the poorest season yet recorded for pelagic 
species. A Los Angeles Audubon Society pelagic trip 
to Anacapa and Santa Cruz Islands on Feb. 26 failed 
to produce a single shearwater of any species. Ensign 
Ben F. King, Jr., was at sea 21 days during January 
and 3 days during February anc reported only a 
single Black-footed Albatross during his cruises 
between San Diego and San Clemente Island. He 
reported that except for a small number of Sooty 
Shearwaters, southern California waters were “almost 
completely devoid of pelagic birds’’ On Feb. 8 he 
found 2 Black-footed Albatrosses and another Sooty 
Shearwater. White Pelicans were scarce throughout 
the Region during the winter. Even cormorants of all 
three local species seemed to have deserted our waters 
because of the lack of small fish upon which to feed. 

Herons, Egrets and Ibises—Snowy and Common 
Egrets wintered in about the usual numbers, except 
at the lagoons and marshes near Sunset Beach, Hunt- 
ington Beach, and Upper Newport Bay where drain- 
ing and filling operations in preparation for ‘“‘de- 
velopment’”’ have reclaimed much of the marshland. 
Two Wood Ibis (very scarce in this Region at an 
time of the year now) were carefully identified at 
Lake Mathews, March 12 (Robert and Trudy  Sip- 
troth, fide Francis Raymond). 

W aterfowl—W intering waterfowl were somewhat 
below normal in numbers, especially during February 
when mild weather probably encouraged these birds 
to start moving north. At the Salton Sea refuges 
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waterfowl figures- were as follows:. Canada Geese— 
2500 (the highest number since 1953); Lesser Snow 
Geese—5000 (about 50 per cent of normal); White- 
fronted Geese—300 (had departed by Feb. 10); 
Ross’ Goose—1 (William Anderson); Blue Goose— 
1. Elsewhere in the Region geese numbers were 
similarly low. A Red-breasted Goose (no details 
except well-worn) was collected near San Diego 
in late December. For the ducks in the Salton Sea 
area: Am. Widgeon—32,000; Pintail—20,000; Green- 
winged Teal—12,000; Cinnamon Teal—1200; Shov- 
eler—9200; Redhead—50; Lesser Scaup—2500; Rud- 
dy Duck—5000; Canvasback—350; Common Golden- 
eye—350; Bufflehead—700. A single Fulvous Tree 
Duck was noted there on Feb. 19 (Ben H. Crabb). 
Elsewhere in the Region: Black Brant were very low, 
even at San Diego Bay (only about 125) and Morro 
Bay (only a few hundred). About 500 Canada Geese 
and a single Snow Goose were at Chatsworth 
Reservoir, Jan. 22 (Russell and Marion Wilson). A 
male Wood Duck spent the winter at the bird sanctu- 
ary in Santa Barbara, and another pair was at John- 
son Lake, Pasadena during this time (G. Shumway 
Suffel). Among the sea ducks, however, things were 
more interesting. Numbers of Surf Scoters were about 
normal, while White-winged and Common Scoters 
were notably up. Buffleheads were in good numbers 
almost everywhere they normally occur, and at least 
2 Oldsquaws spent a month near Playa del Rey in 
mid-winter (Bess M. Hoffman, ef al.). A male Old- 
squaw flew past Paradise Cove, March 11 (Eb.). 

Eagle, Kites and Hawks.—At least 3 Bald Eagles 
wintered at Cachuma Lake, Santa Barbara Co. AI- 
though no large wintering roosts of White-tailed 
Kites were found, many reports of single birds and 
pairs were received. During the winter small num- 
bers of Ferruginous Hawks, Prairie Falcons and 
Pigeon Hawks were reported, but no Ospreys were 
found. On Feb. 26 at least 3 Rough-legged Hawks 
were found at Ventura County Gun Clubs (Eb., e 
al.). 

Cranes and Shorebirds—The wintering population 
of Sandhill Cranes on the Carrizo Plains numbered 
about 2500 in mid-February, but an alarming note 
was sounded by Eben McMillan who reported that a 
new urban development program had been started 
there with more than 2500-214 acre sites having been 
sold by the end of February. Shorebirds in general 
seemed lower than normal, and this could be related 
to the rapidly diminishing habitat. Mountain Plover 
were found at Blackwell's Corners, Carrizo Plains, 
and a small flock wintered in coastal Orange County. 
Owing to the construction of a small craft harbor at 
Playa del Rey almost no Black Turnstones were noted 
there, and no Surfbirds at all were recorded. Addition- 
al disturbance caused by growing numbers of fisher- 
men on the breakwaters helped to terminate the birds’ 
long reign there. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns and Alcids.—The only notable 
birds seen between Anacapa and Santa Cruz Islands 
on Feb. 26 were 2 jaegers (sp.) at a great distance. 


This reflected the overall picture of seabirds in our 
Region this past winter. Common Terns were about 
normal and a small number of Royal Terns were 
found along the coast. Glaucous-winged and Mew 
Gulls were very scarce and a few Black-legged Kitti- 
wakes were found at Malibu during January. Only 2 
Xantus’ Murrelets were found near Anacapa Island, 
Feb. 26. An oil-soaked Ancient Murrelet was found 
near Morro Bay, Jan. 4 (C. F. Tolman). 

Doves, Owls, Humminghirds and W oodpeckers.— 
Numerous reports were received of Ground Doves 
near Corona, Indio and Brawley, and the numbers of 
these little birds reported each year seem to be grow- 
ing. A Spotted Owl attracted great attention among 
birders as it remained in Olive Hill Park, Los Angeles, 
for more than two weeks during late December and 
early January. A nesting pair of Long-eared Owls was 
located near Arvin, March 19 (Ep.) and was seen by 
numerous observers. No doubt the mild winter ac- 
counted for the numbers of reports of wintering 
Black-chinned and Costa’s Hummingbirds. This was 
an excellent flight year for Lewis’ Woodpeckers. They 
were widely reported and in good numbers. 

Landbirds.—Characteristic of this winter and _ its 
mild weather were the many reports of wintering 
summer residents. Vermilion Flycatchers were again 
reported from Morongo Valley (Merle J. Whitney), 
but from no other locality. A number of reports were 
received of wintering Ash-throated Flycatchers, West- 
ern Kingbirds, and Empidonax (sp.) flycatchers. For 
some as yet undetermined reason our good flights 
of Cedar Waxwings are seemingly coupled to good 
flights of Robins, while good flights of Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers seem to be concurrent with good flights of 
Varied Thrushes. The Varied Thrush flight this win- 
ter was exceptional. The flight of Cedar Waxwings 
was only fair, as was the winter flight of Robins. 
Fair weather in the mountains and to the north pos- 
sibly induced these birds to remain there. A report 
(reliable, but with no details) was received of the 
collection during the winter near San Diego of a 
Worm-eating Warbler and a Black-throated Green 
Warbler (fide William Anderson). A male Hepatic 
Tanager was collected near Poway, San Diego Co. 
during late December (fide James E. Crouch). 
Large numbers of Bullock's and Hooded Orioles spent 
the winter near various feeders in this Region, and 
at least two bona fide reports were received of Or- 
chard Orioles. Mrs. Margaret Harding of Santa Ana 
submitted a fine color slide of this species taken at her 
feeder in November. A likely Baltimore Oriole also 
came to her feeder in late winter. For some inexplica- 
ble reason Red Crossbills invaded southern California 
during the winter, as they were widely reported in 
small flocks. Numbers of reports were received of 
Gray-headed Juncos, Slate-colored Juncos and White- 
throated Sparrows, but White-crowned Sparrows were 
reported as down. About 12 Lapland Longspurs 
were found on the Carrizo Plain, Feb. 18 (Ep.).— 
ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los An- 
gele A} 64, Calif. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


Edited by Haven Kolb, Jr. 
LIST OF STUDIES 


A. Forest Habitats 
1. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock 


Forest Massachusetts 
2. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock 
Forest New York 


3. Mixed Hardwood Forest 

4. Mixed Hardwood Forest 

5. Mixed Oak Forest 

6. Mature Deciduous Floodplain 

Forest 

Upland Hardwood Forest with 

Scattered 'Pine District of Columbia 

8. Hardwood-Softwood Forest North Carolina 

9. Long Leaf Pine—Turkey Oak 
Barren 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Maryland 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


10. Beech—Maple Forest Indiana 
11. Oak—Maple Forest and Forest-Edge Illinois 
12. Upland Mixed Forest Arkansas 
13. Floodplain Deciduous Forest Nebraska 
14. Pifion Pine—Rocky Mountain 

Juniper Forest Colorado 


B. Forest Mixed with Other Habitats 
15. Floodplain Forest and Edge New Jersey 
16. Mixed Upland Habitat .. District of Columbia 
17. Woodland Swamp, Grain Fields Michigan 


18. Deciduous Creek Bottom 


with Canebrake Arkansas 
19. Isolated Ponderosa Pine Forest Colorado 
20. Scrub Oak Hillsides Oregon 

C. Grassland, Savanna, and Brush 

21. Creek Pasture: Grasses, 

Ragweed, and Trees Iowa 
22. Mesquite Plains Texas 
23. Brushy Draw in Arid Country Texas 


D. Habitats including Open Water 
24. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub 


Swamp Borders New Jersey 


25. Shrubby Field and Lake Illinois 
26. City Park, Lagoon, Harbor, and Lake . . Illinois 
27. Two Reservoirs (Adjacent) Colorado 
28. Ranch Pond and Arid Country Arizona 
29. Gravel Dump Oregon 


E. Croplands 
30. Cultivated Field 


F. Urban Areas 


North Carolina 


31. Cemetery Maine 
32. City Park New York 
33. City Park Iowa 





O DOUBT THE PREVIOUS PAGES of this 
issue will have reflected the striking weather 
patterns that characterized the winter of 

1960-61 in much of the continent. The winter 
bird-population studies are so scattered that they 
usually do not give much support to the detailed 
ornitho-climatic surveys of the regional reports— 
nor is it their function to do so. But the extraor- 
dinary severity of the season in the Northeast 
cannot be overlooked in reading the weather sum- 
maries in the winter population studies from that 
area. And this is all the more evident when we con- 
trast them with the reports from the area between the 
Rockies and the Mississippi River. 

Yet are the weather data reflected in the popula- 
tions? The evidence is not convincing. At Gouverneur, 
New York, in the center of the winter storm tracks, 
the bird population was well above the average of the 
past five years. The same was true at Cranford, New 
Jersey, and Glen Echo, Maryland. Mohr, writing from 
eastern Pennsylvania, comments on the departure of 
Robins and Rufous-sided Towhees but points out that 
S!ate-colored Juncos increased in numbers. Yet in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where the winter was mild, Brown ob- 
tained the lowest density in seven years of study. 
Clearly weather is only one of a great many factors 
affecting winter bird numbers. 

It will be noted that the generalizations made in 
the preceding paragraph are “internal,” so to speak. 
That is, they are comparisons between data from 
counts by the same observer on the same area. We 
are yet a very long way from being able to make valid 
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comparisons between different studies. Some of the 
variables to be considered have been discussed in 
previous years and some are again brought up by ob- 
servers this year. The relationship between the num- 
ber of species and the number of trips bothers some. 
Of more concern to the editor is the tendency of stu- 
dents to prefer areas with great diversity of cover, 
which virtually guarantees their uniqueness and hence 
their uselessness for comparison purposes. 

One variable that does not seem to have been men- 
tioned before is the distribution of trips during the 
winter period. For the most part, trips have been 
distributed over the greater portion of the mid- 
winter season for no better reason than that the 
week-ends are the only times available to most ob- 
servers. Because of the vagrant tendencies of many 
winter residents such a distribution of observations is 
probably consistent with statistical requirements in our 
winter study. Greene was conscious of this when sub- 
mitting his report from Chicago (taken in a concen- 
trated period) and, in part, he comments as follows: 
“Tt would seem that the real question might concern 
when the concentrated census was taken during the 
winter period. A concentrated census taken in Decem- 
ber might differ radically from one taken in late Janu- 
ary or February. Therefore a census which includes 
coverage throughcut the winter period might give 
more conclusive results.” 

It would be interesting to have a concentrated 
count from the last week of December repeated on 
the same area during the same season in the first 
week of February. Does anyone have the time avail- 
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able for such an undertaking? 

It is gratifying to see the number of new areas 
reported this year. At the same time it is disturbing 
to note a trend toward a smaller size of tract. The 
editor has commented several times upen the bias 
attached to small tracts. It should be clear that a 
density figure per hundred acres obtained from mul- 
tiplying by a factor of 25 has a very different mean- 
ing from one obtained by a factor of 2 or 3. 

Since the fourth winter bird count (1951), the 
studies have been classified geographically. This has 
been done purely as a matter of convenience. But as 
the studies have accumulated it has more and more 
appeared to the editer that even a rough classification 
on an ecological basis would aid both the thoughtful 
reader and the researcher. Such a scheme has long 


been in use for the more numerous reports that are 
handled in the breeding-bird counts; but the cate- 
gories suitabie to that study do not seem to be en- 
tirely appropriate for our purposes. The categories 
here presented have been devised after considerable 
thought with the whole series of available counts in 
mind and not just those of this year. The scheme is 
amenable to expansion on need. Comments are in- 
vited. 

Every scheme of classification appears to do violence 
to nature. Having devised a set of categories, the 
task of putting actual count areas into such pigeon- 
holes involves many problems. It is quite possible 
that some authors of reports, knowing much more 
about their areas than the editor, will feel that their 
counts have been wrongly placed. If so, please let us 
know.—HAvEN KOLB. 





1. MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR- 
EST.—Location: On the University of Massachusetts 
campus, Amherst, Mass. Size: 18.5 (+.5) acres, es- 
timated from the Mt. Toby Quadrangle, U.S.G:S. 
Description of Area: The study area is part of a 
relatively isolated patch of woodland; other mixed or 
deciduous woods occur not far away, but in general 
the area is a forested “island’’ surrounded by more 
open habitats. The forest crown is open in several 
places, in part due to windfalls. The trees are of all 
ages. Young trees, 30 to 40 feet tall, occupy about 8 
acres, mostly in the central and eastern portions. The 
mature trees are from 50 to 80 feet tall. Black Birch 
(Betula lenta) and Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) dom- 
inate the forest, making up respectively about 40% 
and 30% of the trees. The Black Birch attains 26 in. 
DBH. There are about 110 hemlocks over 12 in. 
DBH and up to 36 in. Other trees over 4 inches DBH, 
with their approximate percentage, include Paper 
Birch (B. papyrifera), 8%: European Larch (Larix 
decidua), 5%; Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 4.5%; 
Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 3.5%; White Ash (Fraxi- 
nus americana), 2.5%; White Oak (Q. alba), 2%; 
Red Maple (A. rubrum), 2%; Shagbark Hickory 
(Carya ovata), 1%; Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya_ vir- 
giniana), 1%; Yellow Birch (B. lutea), 1%; the rest 
(about 2.5% total): Large-toothed Aspen (Populus 
grandidentata), Pignut (C. glabra), Mockernut Hick- 
cry (C. tomentosa), Black Oak (Q. velutina), Chest- 
nut Oak (Q. prinus), Beech (Fagus grandifolia), Pin 
Cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica), White Pine (Pinus 
strobus), and a few others. Many of these trees reach 
er exceed 12 in. DBH; the Paper Birch, hornbeam, 
aspen, and cherry do not. The Sugar Maple, Red Oak, 
White Oak, and Beech reach 24 in. DBH. The larches 
obviously were planted. An understory occurs on about 
half the area; it is mostly Maple-leaved Viburnum (V. 
acerifolium) and young Hemlock, with other tree 
saplings being fairly common. Scme spruce (sp.) up 
to 5 feet high and presumably planted occurs locally. 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana), a Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), and Blue Beech (Carpinus 
caroliniana) also occur. Gray Birch (B. populifolia) 
occurs along the western edge. Wild grape (Vitis 


sp.) is fairly common. The ground cover, often quite 
thick, consists mostly of ferns; Christmas Fern (Poly- 
stichum acrostichoides) is abundant, and Maidenhair 
Fern (Adiantum pedatum) common. Many other 
ferns and wild flowers occur. Dead trees and old 
logs are quite common. EpGe: Mixed second-growth 
woods occur north of the area, occupying about 25 
acres. Red Oak, Paper Birch, and Red Maple are 
commoner; Hemlock and Black Birch less common, 
than on the study area. Orchard land is east of the 
area; buildings, lawns, ornamental and shade trees, 
and hedges occur west and south of the area. Roads 
border the north and west edges of the area. ToPoG- 
RAPHY: The study area is on the north, west, and 
part of the south slopes of a drumlin. The west slope 
is quite steep. Elevation 270 to 405 feet. WATER: 
None on area except during thaws. A nearby brook 
was usually open. Foop: The Hemlock, Black Birch, 
and Yellow Birch seed crops were excellent; White 
Ash, good; Hop Hornbeam, Paper Birch, and vi- 
burnum fruits (remaining), fair. Cocoons of Bue- 
culatrix were quite numerous. Insects were active on 
mild days. The nearest feeding station is over 1200 
feet west, separated by open country. Another feeder 
was set up in the woods to the north on Feb. 20; it 
had no observable effect. Weather: December very 
cold, mean 20.9° F., 6.9° below normal. A blizzard 
on Dec. 12 left about a foot of snow. More snow, 
with freezing rain, fell on Dec. 16 and Jan. 1. The 
December snowfall totaled 18.1 in. January was 
rather mild until the 18th; about 6-8 in. of snow fell 
on Jan. 15-16, and another blizzard on Jan. 19-20 
left an additional foot. Bitter cold followed until Feb. 
3: the lowest temperature was —30° F. on Jan. 22, an 
historic low. The January mean was 13.2°, 11.1° 
below normal; the snowfall was 24.6 in. Another 
major snowstorm occurred Feb. 3-4, and left about 
10-12 in. After this storm the weather moderated; 
thaws occurred on Feb. 9, 14, 17-19, 22. The high 
temperature was about 59° F. A little wet snow fell 
early on Feb. 14; it rained on Feb. 18, 23, and 25. 
Weather data from the University station, about lj 
mile west of the area. During the census period the 
ground was covered with 1 to 214 feet of snow 
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(except parts of the southern third of the area, which 
had less) until mid-February, when the snow cover 
began thinning. A few bare patches appeared at this 
time. A thick crust formed by Feb. 13. Coverage: Jan. 
bt. U2, 47, £8... 24,. 25,. 26, 34; Bed: 1, 2.6, 7, 9 
Gtiwice), 135, $4, 15, 16, 17; 20, 21,. 22.. Total, 22 
trips, averaging 2 hours and 5 minutes each, mostly 
2 to 214 hours long. (Snowshoes were not used.) 
Hours varied from 9:05 A.M. to 4:22 P.M., with 
60% being between 11 A.M. and 1 p.m. Census: 
FEEDING ON AREA: Am. Goldfinch, 22 (119); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 10 (54); Slate-colored Junco, 3 
(16); Pine Siskin, 2 (11); Purple Finch, 2 (11); 
Brown Creeper, 2 (11); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); 
unidentified Sp/vus, 1 (5); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (5); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Tree Sparrow, +. 
Average Total:' 45 birds (243 birds per 100 acres). 
ROOSTING OR PERCHING ON AREA: Common Crow, 1 
(5); Blue Jay, 1 (5); Mourning Dove, +; Evening 
Grosbeak, +. Average Total: 2 birds (11 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Flying over: Evening Grosbeak, 
crow, Starling, Rock Dove, Herring Gull. The abun- 
dant food supply obviously accounts for the large bird 
population on the area. The Evening Grosbeak, Blue 
Jay, and Mourning Dove presumably were dependent 
on feeders, which are numerous in Amherst. The gold- 
finches and siskins fed mainly on birch seed up in the 
trees, with some feeding on Hemlock seed. On two 
occasions (Jan. 17 and Feb. 14) the juncos were seen 
pecking at birch “cones” in the trees. The chickadees 
did much feeding on Hemlock seed. On six occasions 
they were seen feeding on the numerous fallen seeds 
on top of the snow-crust. The goldfinches and siskins 
were observed doing this twice (Feb. 15, 22). The 
juncos and Tree Sparrow also fed on top of the snow. 
In general, though, the fallen seed was used little. The 
Purple Finches were seen eating ash seeds. Gold- 
finches were seen drinking at the brook on Feb. 13. 
Two species, the chickadee and Brown Creeper, were 
seen on all trips. The goldfinch occurred on all but 
two trips (both in the afternoon), and was never 
seen after 3 P.M. Other frequencies are Downy Wood- 


pecker, 73%; Pine Siskin, 64%; junco, 55%; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 45%; grouse, 41%; nuthatch, 27%: 


crow, 27%. Other frequencies were less. The popula- 
tion varied considerably from day to day, with some 
fluctuation because of the weather. Chickadees varied 
from 1 to 14, usually 9 or more; four flocks were 
observed in or near the study area throughout the 
census period. Two of these often merged on the 
study area. The creepers, nuthatches, and kinglets 
usually were quite closely associated with the chick- 
adees. The nuthatches always were in pairs when 
seen. The goldfinch population was usually 20 to 32, 
but 53 = were seen on three dates (Jan. 25, 26, Feb. 
15). It decreased rapidly after Feb. 20. The siskins, of- 
ten associating with the goldfinches, increased the last 
week; 9 were counted on Feb. 22. They were com- 
moner in the hills to the east. The Purple Finch was 
first noticed on Jan. 25; 14 were seen on Feb. 13 
(8 being rosy males), and 12 on Feb. 22. The junco 
was the bird most affected by the weather. Although 
16 were seen on Jan. 11, few were seen after the 
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January blizzard, the maximum being 4 on Feb. 22. 
They probably visited feeders during the severe cold. 
A clump of junco feathers was found on Jan. 26. The 
Tree Sparrow often associated with juncos; the latter 
were noticed with chickadees on Jan. 18. The Mourn- 
ing Dove, under-represented on the count, was seen 
twice in the afternoon, 4 birds on Feb. 9 and 3 on 
Feb. 16. Two grouse were seen; two Downy Wood- 
peckers also were observed. Three crows often were 
observed.—RICHARD W. SIMMERS, JR., 62 Bucking- 
ham St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


2. MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR- 
EST.—Location: 44° 19’ N., 75° 27’ W.; 114 miles 
southeast of Gouverneur, N. Y. Size: 28 acres. De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9: 295 
(1955). Weather: Temperature during study hours: 
extremes 0 to + 38 F., average about + 18 F. General 
weather: Temperatures very low during the period 
Jan. 19-Feb. 3, some nights —20° to —25°. Snow- 
cover light at beginning of period, building up to 20 
inches by Jan. 1; very little new snow thereafter. No 
extensive thaw; snowcover 10 to 15 inches during 
much of study period. Coverage: Dec. 17, 22, 25, 30; 
Jan. 2, 7, 14, 22, 29; Feb. 4, 9. Total, 11 trips, aver- 
aging one hour each; all between 7:30 and 9 A.M. 
Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 18 (64); Tree 
Sparrow, 4 (14); Pine Siskin, 3 (11); Evening Gros- 
beak, 2 (7); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Hairy Wocdpecker, 1 
(4); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Ruffed 
Grouse, +; Brown Creeper, +; White-throated 
Sparrow, +; Cooper's Hawk, +; Winter Wren, 
+; Pileated Woodpecker, +. Average Total: 31 
birds (density, 111 per 100 acres). Remarks: Chicka- 
dees were the most numerous in seven years. A sin- 
gle White-throated Sparrow was seen on four oc- 
casions, last on Jan. 7. Winter Wren, Cooper's Hawk, 
and Pileated Woodpecker were represented by a single 
individual—JOHN B. BELKNAP, 92 Clinton St., 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 


3. MIXED HARDWOOD FOREST.—Location: 
Both sides of Pickering Creek, just east of Charles- 
town, Chester Co., Pennsylvania, 3 miles south of 
Phoenixville. Size: 115 acres, about 60% on property 
of Swiss Pines Preserve, administered by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 14: 347-348 (1960). 
Weather (based on data from Cooperative Weather 
Station, Phoenixville): Mean temperature during the 
50-day census period was 22.0° F. (extremes:—19° F. 
on Jan. 22, 54° on Jan. 7), compared to 34.5° a year 
ago. For 15 days (Jan. 20 to Feb. 3) the temperature 
did not rise above freezing. Precipitation (4.91 
inches) was below normal but represented an all-time 
record snowfall of 48 inches. Snow covered the 
ground on all trips, reaching a depth of 20 to 30 
inches during the final weeks of the study. Coverage: 
Dec. 24, 31; Jan. 3, 6, 10, 18, 25, 31; Feb. 7, 11. 
Total: 10 trips, averaging 31 hours each, between 
8:30 A.M. and 4 P.M. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 
24 (21); White-throated Sparrow, 11 (10); Starling, 
10 (9); Common Crow, 10 (9); Ring-necked Pheas- 
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ant, 8 (7); Cardinal, 8 (7); Tufted Titmouse, 8 (7); 


Canada Goose, 7 (6); House Sparrow, 6 (5); Song 
Sparrow, 5 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 4 (3); Tree 
Sparrow, 4 (3); Mockingbird, 3 (3); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (3); Eastern Blue- 
bird, 3 (3); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (3); Blue 
Jay, 2 (2); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (2); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2 (2); Brown Creeper, 2 (2); 
Mourning Dove, 2 (2); Myrtle Warbler, 2 (2); Pur- 
ple Finch, 2 (2); Long-eared Owl, 2 (2); Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2 (2); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (1); 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1 (1); Screech Owl, 1 (1); 
Cedar Waxwing, 1 (1); Carolina Wren, 1 (1); Win- 
ter Wren, 1 (1); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (1); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (1); Evening Grosbeak, 
+; Brown-headed Cowbird, +; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, +; Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker, 
+. Average Total: 139 birds (density 121 birds per 
100 acres), excluding Canada Goose. Remarks: The 
early onset of a series of snowstorms, in December, 
evidently routed Robin, Rufous-sided Towhee, Her- 
mit Thrush, and Fox Sparrow, birds which wintered 
in the area a year ago. Freeze-up of ponds and creeks 
eliminated Belted Kingfisher and Great Blue Heron. 
The crop of coniferous seeds, especially of Eastern 
Hemlock, was notably high and Oriental Bittersweet 
was heavily laden with fruit, but northern finches 
were scarce. The chickadee population dropped to a 
very low point and doves and goldfinches declined. 
Only juncos showed a marked increase in numbers. 
Predators were more in evidence than last year. Ring- 
necked Pheasants found shelter throughout the 
stormy period in the pine-spruce plantation, some- 
times roosting 6 to 10 feet up in the trees. During 
some of the coldest periods, absence of tracks and of 
wing marks made in landing suggested that the pheas- 
ants did not move from their roosts for more than 24 
hours at a time. Mortality was indicated on two oc- 
casions by numerous feathers. It evidently occurred 
just as the pheasants landed in the deep snow at the 
foot of the dense spruce stand. One of the predators 
appeared to have been a fox (both Red and Gray oc- 
cur on the preserve). Two flocks of Canada Geese 
flew through the valley on Feb. 11, after a week of 
warm weather—CHARLES E. Monur, Swiss Pines 
Preserve, R. D. 1, Malvern, Pa. 


4. MIXED HARDWOOD FOREST.—Location: 
Calvert County, Maryland, northwest of Plum Point 
and one mile inland from Chesapeake Bay between 
State routes 263 and 261. Size: 28 acres. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 13 (3): 333 
(1959). This is the third successive population count 
in this wooded area. A few trees had recently been 
logged in the center of the area. Weather: The area 
was covered by snow during the entire period of the 
census as a result of unusually severe winter con- 
ditions. Except for one, the census days were clear. 
The temperature on census days varied between 29° 
and 45°. The bottom area was generally frozen. 
Coverage: Jan. 5, 8, 29; Feb. 11. The trips averaged 
1 hour and 28 minutes and started between noon and 
2:00 p.m. Census: Cardinal, 7 (25); White-throated 
Sparrow, 6 (21); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (14); Red- 





bellied Woodpecker, 3 (12); Carolina Chickadee, 3 
(12); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (12); Hairy Woodpecker, 
2 (7); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (7); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2 (7); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (4); Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (4); American Goldfinch, 1 (4); Cooper's 
Hawk, +; Barred Owl, +; Common Crow, +; Win- 
ter Wren, +; Eastern Mockingbird, +; Rusty Black- 
bird, +; Slate-colored Junco, +. Average Total: 37 
birds (density, 137 per 100 acres). Two Turkey 
Vultures occurred over the area on one trip and a 
Black Vulture on another. Remarks: The results ob- 
tained show a marked reduction in birds from the past 
two years. There were 92 birds and a density of 334 
on 1960 and 68 birds with a density of 246 birds in 
1959. In all probability this was due to the prolonged 
and severe winter weather experienced in this area. 
The Cardinal and White-throated Sparrow were again 
the two most abundant species and the latter was the 
runner-up for the first time. The woodpeckers re- 
mained the same as last year except the Hairy in- 
creased and the Downy decreased. The Carolina 
Chickadee decreased more than did the Tufted Tit- 
mouse. The Carolina Wren was absent from the 
area. The Myrtle Warbler decreased more than did 
the Golden-crowned Kinglet. In addition to the 
Carolina Wren, formerly common species unrecorded 
this year were Robin and Cedar Waxwing. The 21 
species recorded were considerably less than last year’s 
30 (4 trips). In 1959, 19 species were recorded (6 
trips). Occurring for the first time this year were 
Cooper's Hawk, Barred Owl, Blue Jay, Mockingbird, 
and Rusty Blackbird. Flocking was evident but not 
pronounced. Deer and rabbit tracks were found in the 
area—JOHN H. Fares, 1917 Elkhart St., Silver 
Spring, Md. 


5. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau of 
Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330° from Loch 
Raven Station, Baltimore Co., Maryland. Size: 40 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 10:293 (1956) and 12:310 (1958). The 
numerous dead trees in the area that was burned in 
1958~(about 8 acres) were removed during the sum- 
mer of 1960, as were a considerable number of trees 
that merely had been damaged. This resulted in the 
virtual clearing of about 4 acres adjacent to a portion 
of the northern boundary. Foop: The acorn crop 
was poor. Very few fruits remained on Viburnum 
acerfolium by the beginning of the census period. 
Weather: During the 30-day census period the tem- 
perature remained below freezing on 9 days and 
remained above freezing on 4 nights. The range of 
temperature was from -1° to +52° F. The ground 
was mostly snow-covered from Dec. 12 until after the 
census period. A count planned for Feb. 5 had to be 
abandoned because of heavy snowcover. Coverage: 
Dec. 28, 31; Jan. 2, 8, 15, 21, 27. Total: 7 trips, 
averaging about two hours each. Census: Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (8); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (8); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Carolina 
Wren, 1 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +-. Aver- 
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age Total: 10 birds (density, 25 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The Downy Woodpecker was noted on 
every trip, the titmouse on 6 trips, Hairy Woodpecker 
on 5, the creeper, wren, and junco on 3, and the re- 
mainder on 2 trips. The following species were noted 
flying over the area: Ring-billed Gull, Turkey Vul- 
ture, Common Crow, and Am. Goldfinch. The popu- 
lation in this most severe of the 7 winters in which 
this study has been carried on was below the average 
but twice as large as the lowest count—HAvEN KOLB, 
The Natural History Society of Maryland, 2101 Bol- 
ton Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 


6. MATURE DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN 
FOREST .—Location: Glen Echo, Maryland, 21/4 
miles northwest of the District of Columbia, between 
the C. and O. Canal and the Potomac River. Size: 44.1 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 2:153-156 (1948). The land is a fairly flat 
strip along the river, supporting a heavy growth 
of deciduous hardwoods 80 to 100 feet high. Cover- 
age: Jan. 1, 7, 10 (incomplete), 14, 22, 29 (2 trips); 
Feb. 5 (incomplete), 12 (incomplete). Trips averaged 
2.5 hours for complete coverage and occurred be- 
tween 7:45 A.M. and 2:30 p.m. Census: Carolina 
Chickadee, 16 (36); Starling, 12 (27); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 11 (25); Downy Woodpecker, 8 (18); Slate- 
colored Junco, 4 (9); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 
(7); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (5); Blue Jay, 2 
(5); Common Crow, 2 (5); Carolina Wren, 2 (5); 
Cardinal, 2 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (2); Mourning 
Dove, 1 (2); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (2); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); Turkey Vulture, +; Barred 
Owl, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Black-capped 
Chickadee, +; Winter Wren, +; Mockingbird, +; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Common Grackle, +; Pur- 
ple Finch, +; White-throated Sparrow, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 70 birds (158 per 100 
acres). Total species, 28. Seen on the water near the 
area: Mallard, American Merganser, Herring Gull, 
Belted Kingfisher. Remarks: This was the most severe 
winter of the fourteen during which this census has 
been taken. During January the temperature averaged 
29.8°, 6.4° below normal; 13.6 in. of snow fell on 
top of December snow, which was still present. Thus 
snow ranging from a few inches to over a foot was 
underfoot on all walks, some of which were not 
finished or were completed with great difficulty. The 
first walks, taken on Jan. 1 and 7 during relatively 
good weather, produced counts comparable with those 
of last year. But later walks showed numbers far below 
those of last year (density, 308 per 100 acres), and 
also below 1959 (186 per 100 acres). However, even 
with the bad weather, the density for the area re- 
mained relatively high in comparison with the aver- 
age of 152 birds per 100 acres obtained over the years 
1948-1958. Thus the conclusion still can be drawn 
that this area is showing an increase in winter popula- 
tion density. This year the decrease in population was 
asscciated particularly with relatively low counts of 
the Carolina Chickadee, Starling, Tufted Titmouse, 
Carolina Wren and Cardinal, the more common birds 
in the area. In spite of this year’s decrease, the four- 
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teen-year curves of abundance for chickadees, titmice 
and Starlings continue to show an upward trend. 
Downy Woodpeckers also seem to be increasing. At 
present, those decreasing are White-breasted Nut- 
hatches and Brown Creepers. The number of species 
recorded on the area this year was at the same level 
as usual—JOAN H. CrIisweELL (compiler), JosEPH 
E. KING, PETER KING, ROBERT L. PYLE, ELOISE 
SHAW, and GRaAcE Sims, Audubon Naturalist Society 
of the Central Atlantic States, 1621 Wisconsin Ave., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


7. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINE.—Location: Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C., lying south of Military Road and 
west of Rock Creek. Size: 80 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 2:153-156 (1948). 
The area is sloping and drained by four gullies 30 to 
40 feet deep. A narrow road crosses the area. The soil 
is heavy clay, well drained, dry in the highland, and 
moist in the gullies and lower slopes; it supports a 
well-stocked forest, mostly oak, Tulip Tree, Beech and 
hickory. Coverage: Jan. 7 (60% coverage), 12, 13, 
14, 18; Feb. 2 (40% coverage). Trips averaged 2.25 
hours for complete coverage and occurred between 
8:15 A.M. and 4:30 P.M. Census: Carolina Chickadee, 
8 (10); Tufted Titmouse, 7 (9); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 6 (8); Common Crow, 4 (5); Brown Creeper, 
4 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (4); Slate-colored 
Junco, 3 (4); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (3); East- 
ern Bluebird, 2 (3); Starling, 2 (3); Turkey Vulture, 
2 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (3); Blue Jay, 2 (3): 
Cardinal, 2 (3); Mockingbird, 1 (1); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1 (1); Winter Wren, +; Carolina 
Wren, +; Purple Finch, +. Average Total: 51 
birds (64 per 100 acres). Total species: 19. Remarks: 
This winter was the most severe of the fourteen during 
which this census has been taken. The temperature 
during January averaged 29.8° and snowfall totaled 
13.6 in. Snow was on the ground during all walks. 
On Jan. 7, in relatively good weather, the total count 
was comparable with those obtained in 1960. But 
totals for the other walks were well below those of 
1959 (89 per 100 acres) and 1960 (100 per 100 
acres). However, the density this year was still high 
compared with the average of 51 per 100 acres for 
1948-1958. The curve of abundance for the total 
period, 1948-1961, still shows a mild upward trend. 
The number of species observed was less than last 
year, but still comparable with preceding years. 
Species showing relatively low counts were the 
Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse and Carolina 
Wren, all birds that previously were increasing. Birds 
showing an increase at present are the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creep- 
er and Slate-colored Junco—JOAN H. CRISWELL 
(compiler), ANA Diaz, MorGAN GILBERT, ELOISE 
SHAW, Grace Sims and R. D. ViNE, Audubon 
Naturalist Society of the Central Atlantic States, 
1621 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 


8. HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD  FOREST.— 
Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: Tract fully described 





in Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that the area has been doubled on each side. Since the 
1959-60 count a road has been cut along one side, 
removing the trees in a strip 15 feet wide for a 
distance of some 300 feet. Weather: Temperatures 
ranged from 8° to 62° with a mean of 39.54°. 
Precipitation amounted to 2.93 inches with 2 one-inch 
snowfalls. Coverage: Jan. 3, 6, 11, 13, 17, 31; Feb. 
2, averaging 21/, hours per trip for 7 counts. Census: 
Mourning Dove, 22 (55); Common Crow, 9 (23); 
Tufted Titmouse, 5 (13); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (8): 
Blue Jay, 2 (5); Carolina Chickadee, 2 (5); Winter 
Wren, 2 (5); Field Sparrow, 2 (5); Barred Owl, 
1 (3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Carolina Wren, 1 (3); 
Rufous-sided Towhee, 1 (3): Pileated Woodpecker, 
+; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Downy Wood- 
pecker, +; Robin, +; Hermit Thrush, +; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; 
Myrtle Warbler, +; Cardinal, +; Purple Finch, +; 
Am. Goldfinch, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 52 birds (density, 130 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: There has been a slight increase from the 
1959-60 population, when the count was 53 with a 
density of 133 per 100 acres. Robin, Hermit Thrush, 
and Am. Goldfinch were less numerous in the 1960-61 
count than in the count of 1959-60. For the thrushes 
this might be a result of an almost total absence of 
holly berries in the area. White-throated Sparrows, 
averaging 20 on the tract in 1959-60, were absent 
during the 1960-61 count. Mourning Doves, near the 
bottom of the 1959-60 count, were at the head of the 
list in the 1960-61 count, probably because of a good 
crop of acorns——WENDELL P. SmiTH, 911 E. Street, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


9. LONGLEAF PINE-TURKEY OAK BAR- 
REN.— Location: One mile east of Greenfield Lake, 
Wilmington, New Hanover Co., North Carolina. 
Size: 28 acres. Description of Area: Tract fully 
described in Audubon Field Notes 14 (3): 351 
(1960). Road construction has moved the east edge 
within 200 yards of the census area, and the tract 
is in danger of being destroyed by housing develop- 
ments. Weather: All of the days during the census 
were clear, but temperatures were below normal. 
Temperature during the census trips ranged from 
28° to 52° with a mean of 40.2°. Precipitation 
during the census period was normal. Coverage: 
Dec. 23; Jan. 10, 22, 26, 29; Feb. 4. Total: 6 trips, 
averaging one hour each. Census: Myrtle Warbler, 
3 (11); Robin, 2 (7): Brown-headed Nuthatch, 1 
(4); Pine Warbler, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Common 
Crow, +; Blue Jay, +. Species observed flying over 
the census area include 2 Redwinged Blackbirds and 2 
Ring-billed Gulls. Average Total: 6 birds (density, 
21 per 100 acres). Remarks: The average total 
was much lower than last year, mainly because only a 
few Robins wintered in the tract. Flickers were not 
present in the census tract during the count period. 
This was probably because Hurricane Donna blew 
down all the dead trees in the area except one. Slate- 
colored Juncos were observed at the edges of the 
tract, but they never entered it during the census 


trips. Eastern Meadowlarks, recorded in the tract last 
year, were seen and heard immediately outside the 
area but were not seen in the census area itself. — 
GrecG Massey, 2219 Oleander Dr., Wilmington, N. C. 


10. BEECH-MAPLE FOREST.—Location: 
Mary Gray Bird Sanctuary of the Indiana Audubon 
Society, 7 miles southwest of Connersville, Indiana. 
Size: 28.8 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 13:462 (1959) and 14:492 (1960), 
which report breeding-bird censuses on 20.3 acres of 
this area. About one half of the 8.5 acre area, im- 
mediately to the west, which augmented the breeding 
census tract for the purpose of this first winter 
census is similar forest. However, on about 4 acres 
of the augmentation the trees, although of the same 
species composition, average smaller, as a result of 
the cutting of 4 mature trees 3 years ago and, 
apparently, heavier grazing pressure 20 and more 
years ago. Weather: Snowcover and snow were 
heavier than usual, and temperatures below average 
to average. On Jan. 2 there was gusty west wind, 
with snow flurries, but on the other 5 census days 
there was very little wind; 3 times the sky was over- 
cast and on 3 trips it was clear. Temperatures on 
census days varied from 2° to 56° F. Snowcover 
varied from 12 inches on Dec. 26 to ‘small patches 
left in the woods” on Feb. 14. Coverage: Dec. 26: 
Jan. 2, 12, 14, 21; Feb. 14. Total: 6 trips, averaging 
3 hours each. Census: Robin, 26 (90); Cedar 
Waxwing, 19 (66); Red-headed Woodpecker, 12 
(42); Tufted Titmouse, 12 (42); Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 10 (35); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6 (21): 
Slate-colored Junco, 6 (21); Blue Jay, 5 (17): 
Cardinal, 5 (17); Downy Woodpecker, 4 (14); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4 (14); Flicker, 3 (10); 
Common Crow, 2 (7); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
2 (7); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Eastern Bluebird, 
1 (3); Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Barred Owl, ++; 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Carolina Wren, +: 
Purple Finch, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Rufous-sided 
Towhee, +; White-throated Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 118 birds (density, 410 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Red-should’-ed Hawk, Barred Owl, 
Pileated Woodpecker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Robin, Purple Finch, Am. Goldfinch, 
and White-throated Sparrow were recorded on only 
one trip each. On the other hand, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Blue Jay, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Chickadee, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Cardinal, and Slate-colored 
Junco were recorded on all six trips——BETTY JANE 
GouGH, NORMAN H. VELI£E, HENRY E. West, HAr- 
o_p A. ZIMMERMAN, and J. DAN WEBSTER (com- 
piler—Hanover College, Hanover, Ind.), Indiana 
Audubon Society. 


11. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of edge. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:151-152 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 27, 31; Jan. 
13, 27; Feb. 2, 18. Total party-hours, 16. Census: 
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ForeEsT-INTERIOR Species: Downy Woodpecker, 
6 (11); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5 (9); Brown 
Creeper, 4 (7); Red-headed Woodpecker, 3 (5); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (5); Chickadee (Carolina?), 
2 (4); Great Horned Owl, 1 (2); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (2); Purple Finch, +. Forest-EpGE 
SPECIES: (individuals per mile in parentheses): 
Starling, 20 + (16); Mourning Dove, 16 + (13); 
House Sparrow, 9 (7); Blue Jay, 7 (6); Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 6 (5); Bobwhite, 6 (5); Cardinal, 5 (4); 
Song Sparrow, 3 (2); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (2); 
Tree Sparrow, 2 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (1); 
Swamp Sparrow, 1 (1); Rough-legged Hawk, +; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Common Grackle, +; 
Common Crow, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. Average 
Total: FOREST-INTERIOR: 25 birds (density, 45 per 
100 acres); FoREST-EDGE: 78 birds (density, 62 per 
mile). Remarks: Noteworthy is the drop in number 
of woodpeckers from 42 last year to 15 this year, 
most pronounced in the Red-headed Woodpecker (23 
to 3), and the small numbers of Tree Sparrows and 
Slate-colored Juncos that wintered not only in the 
area but in the region as a whole——S. CHARLES KEN- 
DEIGH and WILLIAM S. Brooks, Champaign, Ill. 


12. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 
On the northern edge of El Dorado, Arkansas, east 
of Calion Highway and south of 18th Street. Size: 
11 acres, irregular, measured with steel tape. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 14:496 
(1960). Weather: During the two-week period of this 
census it was cool and mild. The average daily mini- 
mum was 39°, and average maximum 58°, with 
extremes of 72° on the 17th and 19° on the 20th. 
The number of hours the temperature was 32° or 
lower was 77, or 23%. Precipitation was .42 in. of 
rain. Coverage: Jan. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 21. Total: 
7 trips, 8 hours. Census: Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
9 (82); White-throated Sparrow, 6 (55); Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 4 (36); Blue Jay, 3 (27); Cardinal, 
3 (27); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (27); Bobwhite, 
2 (18); Pine Warbler, 2 (18); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (9); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 
1 (9); Brown Thrasher, 1 (9); Hermit Thrush, 
1 (9); Myrtle Warbler, 1 (9); Rufous-sided Towhee, 
1 (9); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (9); Red-shouldered Hawk, 
+; Brown Creeper, +; ‘Carolina Wren, +; Mock- 
ingbird, +; Robin, +. Average Total: 40 birds 
(density, 364 per 100 acres).—PHILIP W. Mart- 
TOCKS, JR., 1900 Calion Road, El Dorado, Ark. 


13. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: 3 miles south, 1 mile east of Crete, Saline 
Co., Nebraska. Size: 11 acres. Description of 
Area: see Audubon Field Notes 9:305-306 (1955). 
Weather: For the most part this was a mild winter 
with very little snow. On Jan. 28 there was one inch 
of snow on the ground. During the census period 
the temperature ranged from 14° to 55°. Coverage: 
Jan. 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 28; Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12. Total: 
10 trips averaging one hour each. Census: Black- 
capped Chickadee, 6 (55); Robin, 3 (27); Bobwhite, 
2 (18); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (9); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (9); Blue Jay, 1 (9); White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 1 (9); Brown Creeper, 1 (9): Cardinal, 
1 (9); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (9); Harris’ Sparrow, 
1 (9); Red-tailed Hawk, +; Common Crow, +; 
Tufted Titmouse, ++; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +: 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +. Average Total: 19 
birds (density, 173 per 100 acres). Remarks: Dur- 
ing the past year many of the dead trees have been 
removed and approximately 1% of the area has been 
cleared. The Bobwhite were seen only on Jan. 28, 
when a covey of 16 was flushed from a plum (Prunus 
americana) thicket on the east edge of the study 
area; on Feb. 12, three birds were seen along the 
south edge next to a corn field. Robins were seen 
only on Feb. 11 and 12; on the second date they were 
the most abundant bird in the area. In spite of the 
rather mild winter, bird populations were low and 
very variable. It would appear that there was a great 
deal of movement, as the day to day population 
varied greatly—WILLIAM F. Rapp, Jr., 430 I) 
Avenue, Crete, Neb. 


14. PINON PINE-ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
JUNIPER FOREST.—Location: 0.5 mile up from 
the beginning of the Rampart Range Road, Garden 
of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Size: 22.5 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 11:305 (1957). Weather: Daily mean 
temperature, 31° F., which is just slightly above 
normal; extremes 68° and 0°. Precipitation, in the 
form of snow, .16 inch (total snow fall 3.4 inches, 
from three brief storms), below normal. Patches of 
snow were on the ground only periodically. The 
period was characterized by a number of unusually 
warm winter days, with chilly nights and _inter- 
spersed short cold spells. (Weather data are from 
the Weather Bureau station at Peterson Field, 10 
miles east of the count area. Owing to the location 
of the study area in the foothills, precipitation was 
actually a little greater than the above figure indi- 
cates). Coverage: Dec. 23, 26; Jan. 2, 9, 27; Feb. 
6, 10. Total: 7 trips, averaging one hour each. 
Census: See table. Figures in parentheses are average 
counts; other figures are densities per 100 acres of 
similar habitat. The primary species are arranged in 
descending order according to (1) winters recorded 
and (2) numerical abundance. Remarks: This census 
concludes the five-winter study of the pifion—juniper 
woodland community in the Garden of the Gods. In 
1960 a breeding-bird study also was carried out here 
[Audubon Field Notes 14(6):495-6}. The charac- 
teristic winter species in this particular peripheral 
pifion—juniper woodland are the Oregon Junco, Town- 
send’s Solitaire, Scrub Jay, Mountain Chickadee, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, and Black-billed Magpie. Of 
these, the Scrub Jay, chickadee, and magpie are also 
summer residents. Three other species that are highly 
characteristic of this type of community in the South- 
west are the Plain Titmouse, Common Bushtit, and 
Pifion Jay, and all of these have been recorded in 
the Garden of the Gods area during the five-year 
period, though not always occurring in the census 
plot. The pifion-juniper woodland community, with 
its sparse understory, affords a limited variety of 
winter (and summer) food for birds, and this situa- 
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tion results in an avian population that is made up 
in part of birds on the move rather than sedentary 
residents in any restricted portion of the community. 
In such census areas of transient population, it 
would seem likely that the more trips made to the 
plot, the greater the variety of birds encountered. This 
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Birds per 100 acres in Pinon Pine-Juniper Forest 
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Oregon Junco 24 44 44 13 18 + 
Townsend's 
Solitaire 14 ig 18 9 13 13(3) 
Scrub Jay 12 13 18 13 13 = 4(1) 
Mountain 
Chickadee 10. 13 4 18 13 4(1) 
Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 4 4 4 4 4 4(1) 
Black-billed 
Magpie 3 4 4 + 4 4(1) 
Robin 19 18 36 is 2 ~ 
Cassin’s Finch 8 { 36 - + + 
Gray-headed Junco 7 - 36 + + 
Red-shafted Flicker 1 - 4 + — + 
Common Bushtit 7 - 13 18 oo 
Plain Titmouse 3 9 4 {# - = 
White-breasted 
Nuthatch 1 - - 4 + + 
Black-capped 
Chickadee + ~ - - + + 
Bohemian 
Waxwing a - - 36 - - 
Pion Jay 3 - 13 - - - 
Rufous-sided 
Towhee 2 - 9 - - - 
Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet 1 ~ ~ 4 - - 
White-winged 
Junco 1 - - 4 - - 
Pigeon Hawk + - ~ - - + 
Sparrow Hawk - ~ + - - - 
Saw-whet Owl + - - + — = 
Downy 
Woodpecker + - + - - - 
Steller’s Jay + - + - - - 
Common Raven + - + - - - 
Clark’s Nutcracker + ~ - - + 
Red-breasted 
Nuthatch + - + - - - 
Brown Creeper + ~ - - - + 
Canon Wren + + - - - - 
Rock Wren + _ - - -—- + 
Am. Goldfinch + _ + - - = 
Slate-colored 
Junco + - + - - - 
Density, birds per 
100 acres 127 127 243 140 96 29 
Number of trips 6 12 . © F 
Number of species 11 21 #16 12 14 


possibility is indeed suggested by the relationship 
between the number of field trips made each winter 
and the number of species encountered. In 1957-58 
when twelve trips were made, 21 species were re- 
corded, whereas in general half that number of species 
were encountered during winters when half that 
number of field trips were made. There does seem 
to be a definite decline in both variety and population 
density of winter birds in the area since 1957, a 
decline in part regional and perhaps associated with 
recent mild, dry winters. Especially conspicuous by 
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Birds per 100 Acres in Floodplain 
Forest and Edge 
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Mallard 6 199 3 * a 
Ring-necked Pheasant - oc. - — o€. 
Killdeer - 0 - - - - 
Herring Gull 3 63 ,.f -+ 
Mourning Dove 10 - oc. 16 19 6€ 2) 
Belted Kingfisher - 0. 0. - - = 
Flicker - o. 0. - - = 
Hairy Woodpecker oc. oc. oc. 06. oc. 


Downy Woodpecker 3 3 oc. 3 3 3( 1) 
3 


Blue Jay 6 135 3 = 16( 5) 
Common Crow 3 3 3 oc 3 10( 3) 
Black-capped 

Chickadee 6 6 146 3 3 10¢ 3) 
Tufted Titmouse 10 10 10 13 10 10(¢ 3) 
White-breasted 

Nuthatch coc. 3 3 = 
Brown Creeper oc. oc. OC. OC. - -— 
Winter Wren - - oC - oC - 
Carolina Wren oc. oc. OC. -— — OC. 
Robin - 0 - ow - - 
Golden-crowned 

Kinglet - 0 - - - = 
Starling 42 6 13 58 81 55(17) 
House Sparrow oc. - =- = = 6 2) 
Brown-headed 

Cowbird 3 =- = = = 23( 7) 
Cardinal 3 3 3 6 3 3( 1) 
American Goldfinch oc. oc. -— oc. 3. O€. 
Rufous-sided Towhee - - - - — ©. 


Slate-colored Junco 13 6 16 16 10 16( 5) 





Tree Sparrow - © - - = 
Field Sparrow 3 3 6 10 - = 
White-throated 

Sparrow 3 oc. oc. oc. 6 16( 5) 
Fox Sparrow - - = = = oO, 
Song Sparrow Ce, 3 «. 3 = 
Density, birds 

per 100 acres 116 84 81 132 148 174(54) 
Density excluding 

Starlings 74 78 68 74 68 119(37) 
Total species 19 25 22 17 13 20 
Total species 


less oc. 13. @ 12. 42 12 A2 
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View West towards Pikes Peak from Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colo. Pinon-Juniper 
Winter Research Area Encircled. Richard G. Beidleman. (Census 14) 


their absence this winter were the Oregon Junco and 
Robin. It should be mentioned that Mr. Hugh 
Kingery of Denver cooperated in these studies during 
the first three winters—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, 
Zoology Dept., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


15. FLOODPLAIN FOREST AND EDGE.— 
Location: Northwest corner of Cranford, New Jersey. 
Size: 31 acres (roughly rectangular). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 12:309 (1958). 
Weather: (based on U. S. Weather Bureau reports 
from Newark, New Jersey Airport, about 12 miles 
northeast): This winter was an unusually cold and 
snowy one. Temperatures hovered around the zero 
mark. Snow covered the ground from Dec. 12 through 
the middle of February. Coverage: See table of 5- 
year summary. Remarks: A study of the five years 
from 1956-57 to 1960-61 shows a number of in- 
teresting trends. Mallards have moved down-river to 
areas where they are fed by residents along the river. 
A flock of Mourning Doves moved into the area in 
1958. As many as 15 doves have been counted at one 
time. Blue Jays declined from 1956 to none in 1958. 
That population has now grown back to its earlier 
level. The number of crows increased markedly in 
1961 over earlier years. Black-capped Chickadees 
were more in evidence this year than in the past two. 
The Starling population has grown steadily during 
the five-year period, as have the counts of cowbirds 
and House Sparrows. This is probably because human 
habitation moved 30 to 50 yards closer to the census 
area during 1958. Tree and Field Sparrows have dis- 
appeared completely since 1958, while White-throated 
Sparrows have increased steadily. A Fox Sparrow was 
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noted for the first time this year —F. S. SwACKHAMER, 
10 Herning Ave., Cranford, N. J. 


16. MIXED UPLAND HABITAT.—Location: 
The central third of Glover—Archbold Park, a long, 
narrow stream-valley park in the northwest section 
of the District of Columbia. Size: 35 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Two types of upland deciduous woods 
are found: one dominated by Beech (Fagus grandifo- 
lia), and containing some oaks (Quercus spp.), 
maples (Acer spp.), Tuliptree (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera), with a light understory of young Beeches and 
a few viburnums, principally Viburnum acerifolium; 
the other type dominated by oaks and Tuliptree, with 
some Beech, Red Maple (A. rubrum), hickory (Carya 
spp.), and Black Walnut (Jaglans nigra). The latter 
type has a dense understory, with a variety of shrubs 
and small trees, such as Flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
florida), Pawpaw (Asimina triloba), and Spicebush 
(Lindera benzoin). In addition the strip bordering the 
stream features Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), 
Tuliptree, American Hornbeam (Carpinus carolin- 
jana), and very dense underbrush, with much Japan- 
ese Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) and grape (Vitis 
spp.) as well as many viburnums and Spicebush. Two 
old clearings are found in the area, one grown up to 
Mulberry (Morus rubra) and other small trees, with 
dense honeysuckle, grape, Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans)\, 
and weed patches, while the other is passing from a 
stand of Pampas Grass to a thicket stage with some 
Virginia Pine (Pinus virginiana) and other small trees 
and shrubs. Poison Ivy is fairly common throughout 
the census area. The Beeches seem to occupy the 
areas that have not been cleared in the last century or 
more; some are of maximum size. The Tuliptree—oak 
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stands seem to be about 80 years old. The tract is 
bounded by roughly equal park areas to the north and 
south; to the west is a residential section with large 
estates, and homes with abundant shrubs and trees; to 
the east is a densely built-up area of apartments and 
row houses, as well as another branch of the park ex- 
tending several blocks. To the southeast is a large estate 
in unspoiled woods of the same nature as the park. 
Topography: A steep slope extends down to the 
stream from the east and west boundaries. There are 
several side ravines, usually thickly overgrown with 
underbrush. Elevation: 130-250 feet. Coverage: Jan. 
8 (2), 12, 21 (3); Feb. 12 (incomplete). Trips 
averaged 2.5 hours, for about three-fourths complete 
coverage as a rule, and occurred between 8 A.M. and 
4:30 P.M., usually over a midday period. A total of 
17 hours was spent. Census: Carolina Chickadee, 17 
(49); Slate-colored Junco, 16 (46); Tufted Titmouse, 
12 (34); Starling, 8 (23); Common Crow, 7 (20); 
Downy Woodpecker, 5 (14); Blue Jay, 5 (14); 
Cardinal, 5 (14); White-throated Sparrow, 5 (14); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (11); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3 (9); Pileated Woodpecker, 2 (6); Pur- 
ple Finch, 2 (6); Turkey Vulture, 1 (3); Mourning 
Dove, 1 (3); Carolina Wren, 1 (3); Mockingbird, 1 
(3); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Black-capped Chickadee, 
+; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Brown Creeper, +. A 
Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen just outside the area. 
Average Total: 96 birds (density, 274 per 100 
acres). Total species: 25. Remarks: This survey was 
conducted for the second year, and comparisons with 
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Glover-Archold Park, D. C. February 1961. Shirley A. Briggs. (Census 16) 


last year's figures have little meaning unless viewed in 
relation to the weather. Snow covered the ground 
the whole time, and during most of the period was 
deep enough to make footing difficult and progress 
very slow. It accumulated to a depth of two or more 
feet, with a troublesome crust, and steep slopes in the 
area were almost impassable. Only 7 trips were made, 
as compared with 23 last year. Also, feeding stations 
beyond the boundaries of the study area were more of 
an attraction than ever this year, and in the worst 
weather were surrounded by milling flocks of birds, 
while two hours in the census tract might reveal only 
a scattering of individuals. Flocks of 40 or more 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were seen at one station, 
though none were reported for the census. In addition 
to a severe drop from last year’s figures, there seems, 
on our meager evidence, to have been a steady drop 
in numbers during the study period. Last year, when 
the weather was mild and the ground clear, with 
ample food and cover for birds in the census tract, we 
had an average of 180 birds (514 per 100 acres) and 
a total of 28 species. Species found last year but not 
this were Bobwhite, Barred Owl, Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Fish Crow, Robin, Am. Goldfinch, and 
Rufous-sided Towhee. Species new this year were the 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Black-capped Chickadee, 
Eastern Bluebird, and Golden-crowned Kinglet. The 
White-throated Sparrow dropped from first place to 
ninth. Deer tracks were seen on Jan. 21.—SHIRLEY A. 
BricGs (compiler), CHARLOTTE DANN, MoRGAN 
GILBERT, GEORGE J. GRINDLE, ROBERT L. PYLE, 
ELoiseE SHAW, and Harriet A. SUTTON, Washington, 
Dc. 





17. WOODLAND SWAMP AND GRAIN 
FIELDS.—Location: Galien Township, just east of 
Galien, Michigan. Size: 60 acres (paced). Descrip- 
tion of Area: Roughly rectangular with 44 acres of 
corn stubble, 12 acres of winter wheat and 4 acres of 
wocdland swamp. There is a slow-moving creek run- 
ning through the woodland swamp, which is very 
swampy, especially in the summer. The dominant 
trees in order of decreasing abundance are: Black 
Cherry (Prunus serotina), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus 
typhina), hawthorn (Crataegus sp.), American Elm 
(Ulmus americana), Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 
and White Oak (Quercus alba). The northern edge is 
bordered by a dense growth of saplings of the above 
trees. Names of plants are taken from Petrides’ 
“Field Guide to Trees and Shrubs.’”’ Weather: Tem- 
peratures ranged from 43° to 5° F. during the 
period with a niean temperature of 26° F. The only 
snow to fall during the period was 2 inches on Jan. 2 
and 3. Coverage: Dec. 24, 26, 28, 31; Jan. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Total: 8 trips, averaging 114 hours each. 
Census: Slate-colored Junco, 19 (32); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 3 (5); Cedar Waxwing, 2 (3); Cardinal, 
2 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (3); Tree Sparrow, 2 (3); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Common Crow, 1 (2); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Blue Jay, +; Robin, +; 
White-throated Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. Aver- 
age Total: 32 birds (density, 53 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Unusual is the fact that the greatest density 
of birds occurred on the colder days of the period. On 
the coldest day 36 birds were seen, while on the 
warmest day only 18 birds were observed. The Slate- 
colored Juncos and Tree Sparrows were seen in mixed 
flocks of from 4 to 21 birds. The Black-capped Chicka- 
dees were observed feeding on sumac berries—JOHN 
Trapp, Box 117, Galien, Mich. 


18. DECIDUOUS CREEK BOTTOM WITH 
CANEBRAKE.—Location: Just south of the Coun- 
try Club Cutoff in El Dorado, Arkansas. Size: 13.5 
acres, irregular, measured with steel tape. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 14:490 (1960). 
Weather: January was cool and mild until the 19th. 
From Jan. 20 to Jan. 31 there was no day that did 
not have at least 5 hours of below-freezing weather. 
Indeed, for a four day period, Jan. 25-28, the maxi- 
mum daily temperature was below 32°. Beginning on 
Feb. 1 it warmed up gradually, and after Feb. 11 the 
temperature did not fall below 33°. The daily min- 
imum averaged 32°, daily maximum 58°, and ex- 
tremes were 80° on Feb. 18 and 13° on Jan. 29. The 
number of hours the temperature was 32° or lower 
was 242 or 27%. Exclusive of the period Jan. 25-28, 
the percentage of hours below 32° was only 18%. 
Precipitation was 1.76 inches, mostly rain except for 
a light snowfall on Jan. 27 and 28. Coverage: Jan. 
12, 13, 21; Feb. 4, 11, 18. Total: 6 trips, 14 hours. 
Census: White-throated Sparrow, 272 (2015); Rusty 
Blackbird, 19 (141); Blue Jay, 16 (119); Cardinal, 
8 (59); Rufous-sided Towhee, 8 (59); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 7 (52); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 7 (52); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 6 (44); Brown Thrasher, 6 
(44); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5 (37); Cedar Wax- 
wing, 5 (37); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (37); Carolina 
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Wren, 3 (22); Robin, 3 (22); Golden-crowned King- 
let, 3 (22); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (22); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2 (15); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (15); Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 2 (15); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (7), 
Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (7); Carolina Chickadee, 1 
(7); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (7); Winter Wren, 
1 (7); Hermit Thrush, 1 (7); Orange-crowned Warb- 
ler, 1 (7); Pine Warbler, 1 (7); Purple Finch, 1 (7); 
Brown Creeper, +; Mockingbird, +; Catbird, +, 
Eastern Bluebird, +; Solitary Vireo, +. Average 
Total: 391 birds (density, 2896 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: The White-throated Sparrow count is proba- 
bly low. These sparrows were systematically driven 
toward natural breaks in the cane—creeks, or high 
places without cane—and were counted only as they 
crossed these gaps. Nevertheless, without an extensive 
mist-netting campaign, some individuals are bound to 
be overlooked. On several occasions a large flock of 
blackbirds moved onto the area, disturbing the birds 
and the census-taker for about a half-hour. The three 
flocks counted averaged about 850 birds, and were 
composed of grackles, redwings, and rusties in an 
approximate ratio of 7:2:1. Since these flocks may well 
represent the entire population of the surrounding 100 
acres, and since their inclusion in the population 
figures of this small area would have produced huge 
meaningless totals, they were omitted. The 19 Rusty 
Blackbirds mentioned, however, roosted in the area.— 
PHitip W. Mattocks, Jr., 1900 Calion Rd., El 
Dorado, Ark. 


19. ISOLATED PONDEROSA PINE FOREST. 
—Location: Four miles east of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and one-half mile north of U. S. Highway 
24, Section 12, T14S, R66W. Size: 20 acres (wood- 
land, 16 acres; enclosed and interspersed grassland, 4 
acres), roughly oval in shape. Description of Area: 
The word “atoll” well describes this area, which is 
made up of a ring of Ponderosa Pines, set atop a 
sedimentary conglomerate outcrop, surrounded by high 
plains grassland and enclosing a “lagoon” of grass- 
land, which connects with the plains through gaps on 
the south and west. The plains grassland slopes gradu- 
ally up to the atoll on all sides except on the east, 
where there is a low cliff overlooking a dry, sandy 
creek bed. Elevation of the atoll rim is about 6330 
feet. The dominant tree is the Ponderosa Pine (Pinus 
ponderosa), with several age stands up to mature, and 
several old dead standing trees. There are a very few 
Rocky Mountain Cedars (Juniperus scopulorum), scat- 
tered Mountain Mahogany shrubs (Cercocarpus), and 
among the rock outcrops to south and east tall thickets 
of Gambel’s Oak (Quercus gambelii). There is a 
limited variety of herb and grass species, so that 
ground cover might be termed sparse. In this area 
plant food is limited, especially in winter. Edge: 
There are no more pine woodlands to the east of this 
spot, although there are larger pine islands northwest- 
ward toward the mountains on a windward line, the 
closest large one about a mile away. The main Rocky 
Mountain ponderosa forest lies about ten miles west, 
beyond Colorado Springs, while the extensive Black 
Forest pine extension into the Great Plains lies about 
the same distance away to the north. Weather: Daily 
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mean temperature, 31° F., which is just slightly above 
normal; extremes 68° and 0°. Precipitation, in the 
form of snow, .16 inch (total snow fall 3.4 inches, 
from three brief storms), below normal. Patches of 
snow were on the ground only periodically. The 
period was characterized by a number of unusually 
warm winter days, with chilly nights and interspersed 
short cold spells. Coverage: Dec. 22, 26, 30; Jan. 4, 
14, 21, 31; Feb. 8. Total: 8 trips, averaging one hour 
each. Census: Oregon Junco, 15 (75); Black-billed 
Magpie, 5 (25); Horned Lark, 3 (15); Mountain 
Chickadee, 2 (10); Great Horned Owl, 1 (5); Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (5); Tree Sparrow, 1 (5); Golden 
Eagle, +: Steller’s Jay, +; Starling, +; Redwing, +; 
Cassin’s Finch, +. Average Total: 28 birds (density, 
140 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: The author has 
carried out a number of winter bird-population studies 
in isolated Ponderosa Pine woodlands, and other isc- 
lated communities, along the eastern flanks of the 
Colorado Rockies in the past decade. Of pine areas 
reported in Audubon Field Notes, this is the most 
isolated and the least ‘‘exciting.’”” Yet in this isolated 
pine community two Ponderosa Pine community bird 
indicators were recorded, the Steller’s Jay (seen on 
two dates) and the Mountain Chickadee (seen on all 
dates). The band of juncos were winter residents, the 
magpies year-round residents (judging from the num- 
ber of old nests). Like isolated groves observed in 
the past, this one served as a haven for birds of prey 
like the owl and Golden Eagle. Owls had been resi- 
dential (based upon the number of owl pellets pres- 
ent), but the owl censused must have been shot dur- 
ing the period; and the carcass of another one was 
found. This area, incidentally, is a favorite target 
practice site. The lack of variety of food, more than 
the isolation of the atoll, probably accounted for the 
lack of variety and numbers of birds, since equally 
isolated. cottonwood groves, with varied understory 
and ground cover, and associated bodies of water, 
prove much more productive. The primary contribution 
of this particular study lies in its reaffirmation of the 
biotic community indicator concept—RICHARD G. 
BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado College, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


20. SCRUB OAK HILLSIDES.—Location: Bear 
Creek Valley, Phoenix, Oregon. Size: 25 acres. De- 
scription of Area: Roughly rectangular in shape. 
Scattered groves of mostly virgin oaks, covering rolling 
hills near Bear Creek. The dominant trees average 
about 60 feet in height and about 114 feet DBH 
(diameter breast high). The dominant trees in order 
of their decreasing abundance are: Oregon White Oak 
(Quercus garryana); California Black Oak (Q. Kellog- 
gii). Names of plants are taken from Eliot's “Forest 
Trees of the Pacific Coast.” Topography: Rolling 
foothills; elevation 1520 feet. EpGE: Similar, except 
eastern edge which is a dormant field. No changes in 
the area from last year except 15% of the western 
edge of Oregon White Oaks has been cleared for the 
new free-way. Weather: The maximum mean tem- 
peraure was 49° F. and the minimum mean tempera- 
ture was 34° during the study period (Dec. 20 to Feb. 
10). Extremes were 13° on Jan. 2 and 50° on Jan. 


20. Rain during the period totaled 2.72 in. (Tempera- 
ture and rainfall figures were based on data from 
Medford Weather Bureau station, 8 miles north of the 
study area.) Fifty-three per cent of the days were 
cloudy, 16% were foggy with minimum visibility 
of 40 feet on Dec. 23, and 31% were clear blue- 
sky days. Wind speeds (during field trip hours 
only) ranged from 0 to 30 m.p.h. Coverage: 
Dec. 26, 27; Jan. 21, 28 (2 trips); Feb. 9 
Total, 6 trips, averaging 48 minutes each. Census: 
Western Meadowlark, 9 (36); Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 8 (32); Oregon Junco, 6 (24); Scrub 
Jay, 5 (20); Lesser Goldfinch, 5 (20); Western 
Bluebird, 4 (16); White-crowned Sparrow, 4 (16); 
California Quail, 3 (12); Acorn Woodpecker, 3 
(12); Mourning Dove, 2 (8); Rufous-sided Towhee, 
2 (8): Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (4); Bewick’s Wren, 
1 (4); Myrtle Warbler, 1 (4); Am. Goldfinch, 1 
(4); Plain Titmouse, 1 (4); Great Blue Heron, +; 
Red-tailed Hawk, +; Lewis’ Woodpecker, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Robin, +; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Starling, +-; Audubon’s 
Warbler, +; Brown Towhee, +:; Fox Sparrow, +; 
Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 56 birds (den- 
sity, 224 per 100 acres). Remarks: The drop of the 
average total density from 68 birds per 100 acres was 
probably a result of the highway construction work 
going on along the western edge (15% of the trees 
were cut). Meadowlarks, not recorded in last year’s 
survey, were at the top of the list this year. Western 
Bluebirds were down, probably because of the shortage 
of mistletoe berries. A wave of Myrtle Warblers was 
noticed on Jan. 28. All White-crowned Sparrows were 
in immature plumage but about three-fourths of the 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were adults. An early crop 
of Star-thistle accounted for the low number of gold- 
finches— FLETCHER FisH and RALPH BROWNING 
(compiler), Box 253, Phoenix, Oreg. 


21. CREEK PASTURE: GRASSES, RAGWEED, 
AND TREES.—Location: Two miles north and 
three miles east of Boone, Iowa, along Prairie Creek. 
Size: 13.8 acres, paced (two contiguous tracts). De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 14(6): 
505-506 (1960). Additions: The beavers have flooded 
an area of high food concentration cn the west por- 
tion of this tract. They have removed one of the bat- 
teries of trees. Weather: The mean temperature for 
the period December 10, 1960, through January 28, 
1961, was 23°. This average figure is the nermal; 
however, this period was colder than the correspond- 
ing one of 1959-1960. The average daily high in 
1960-1961 was 32°, the low, 14°. Temperature ex- 
tremes were 56° to —12°. On count days the tempera- 
ture ranged from 28° to 13°. A period of record break- 
ing highs occurred in the first 214 weeks of January, 
followed by a cold period. Total precipitation was 
about 0.48 inches. No heavy snow was noted. Cover- 
age: Dec. 27, 31; Jan. 2, 8, 14, 28. Total: 6 trips, 
averaging 40 minutes each. Census: Tree Sparrow, 
26 (188); Am. Goldfinch, 10 (72); Common Crow, 
5. (36); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (14); Song Sparrow, 
2 (14); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (7); Downy Wocd- 
pecker, 1 (7); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (7); Red- 
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tailed Hawk, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Great 
Horned Owl, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Western 
Meadowlark, +. Average Total: 48 birds (density, 
348 per 100 acres). Remarks: Last winter, 6.7 acres 
of this tract were studied; 14 species, with an average 
total of 58 individuals were present. This higher popu- 
lation resulted from an invasion of Common Redpolls 
(there were none this year) and the heavy snow. 
During the present winter: The crow average was high 
because of the presence of a flock of 21 on Jan. 28. 
The creek was open except during the last count. The 
food supply was below normal.—PAuL DOERDER, 
Route 3, Boone, Iowa. 


22. MESQUITE PLAINS.—Location: Four miles 
east of Midland, Texas, on Terry Elkin’s farm. Size: 
33 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 13:339 (1959). The tumbleweeds now have 
been completely crowded out by bunch grass. The 
field is ungrazed. Weather: Temperature ranged 
from 14° to 82°. (One week after the 82° high, snow 
fell again.) Average temperature was 45°. Precipita- 
tion totaled 0.73 inch. Snow fell on Jan. 27, Feb. 5, 
6, 20, and 24. Coverage: Jan. 17; Feb. 8, 9, 14, 16, 
23. Time varied from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Total man- 
hours: 9. Census: Lark Bunting, 15 (45); Western 
Meadowlark, 12 (36); Horned Lark, 3 (9); White- 
crowned Sparrow, 2 (6); White-necked Raven, 2 
(6); Savannah Sparrow, 2 (6); Marsh Hawk, 1 (3); 
Loggerhead Shrike, 1 (3); Read-tailed Hawk, +; 
Scaled Quail, +; Vesper Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 38 birds (density, 115 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: The density of this tract the previous two 
years was 194 birds per 100 acres. The 46% decrease 
this year may possibly have been caused by the 
weather. This has been the coldest winter in the 31 
years records have been kept in Midland County. 
Lower temperatures have been recorded in the past, 
but never have there been so many days of below- 
freezing temperature. The absence of tumbleweeds, 
with their abundance of seeds, may account for the 
scarcity of fringillids. Only meadowlarks were seen 
on every trip. The White-crowned Sparrows were 
seen on the late evening trip, when a flock of 12 came 
in to roost—JAMES BALLIET, ANNE LESASSIER, 
FRANCES WILLIAMS (compiler), HAROLD WILLIAMS, 
c/o City Carrier 102, Midland, Tex. 


23. BRUSHY DRAW IN ARID COUNTRY.— 
Location: A_ section of Midland Draw on _ the 
Buchanan Ranch, ten miles southeast of Midland, 
Texas. This tract is one mile down the draw from the 
area described in Audubon Field Notes 13:339 and 
includes the area described in Audubon Field Notes 
13:469-70 (1959). Size: One-half mile long. (Den- 
sity is figured on a per-mile basis.) Description of 
Area: The tract varies in width from 50 to 100 
yards, and lies in the bottom of the draw, where the 
vegetation is thickest. Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora), 
60%; Hackberry (Celtis laevigata), 25%; Soapberry 
(Sapindus saponaria), 10%; Christmas Cholla 
(Opuntia leptocaulis), 3%; Salt Cedar (Tamarix 
gallica), 2%. The trees are 10 to 15 ft. tall, the 
shrubs 3 to 6 ft. Scientific names from Benson and 
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Darrow, ‘Manual of Southwestern Desert Trees and 
Shrubs.” EpGe: The draw is edge habitat. The slopes 
of the draw outside the census area are covered by 
thorny thickets of Mesquite, Christmas Cholla and 
Blackthorn (Condalia spathulata). Beyond are Mes- 
quite-short grass plains. ELEVATION: 2600 feet. 
Weather: Temperature ranged from 14° to 82°, 
Average temperature was 45°. Precipitation totaled 
0.73 inch. Coverage: Jan. 13, 22; Feb. 1, 15, 16, 23. 
Time varied from 8 to 11 A.M. Total man-hours: 14. 
Census: Mourning Dove, 69 (138 per mile); Lark 
Bunting, 55 (110); Oregon Junco, 12 (24); Pyr- 
rhuloxia, 6 (12); Mockingbird, 5 (10); Scaled Quail, 
3 (6); House Finch, 3 (6); Ladder-backed Wood- 
pecker, 2 (4); Cactus Wren, 2 (4); Curve-billed 
Thrasher, 2 (4); Vesper Sparrow, 2 (4); Rufous- 
sided Towhee, 2 (4); Cardinal, 2 (4); Field Spar- 
row, 2 (4); Marsh Hawk, 1 (2); Great Horned Owl, 
1 (2); Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (2); Verdin, 1 (2): 
Western Meadowlark, 1 (2); Brown-headed Cowbird, 
1 (2); Black-throated Sparrow, 1 (2); White-crowned 
Sparrow, 1 (2); Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1 (2); Slate- 
colored Junco, +. Average Total: 176 (density, 
352 per mile). Remarks: Mourning Doves, Mocking- 
birds, Cactus Wrens, Pyrrhuloxias and House Finches 
were seen on every trip. The following species were 
seen flying over the tract: Sandhill Crane, Long-billed 
Curlew, White-necked Raven, Ferruginous Hawk.— 
JAMES BALLIET, JIM HENDERSON, ANNE LESASSIER, 
FRANCES WILLIAMS (compiler), ¢/o City Carrier 102, 
Midland, Tex. 


24. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND SHRUB 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanasee Lake, 
Long Branch, N. J. Size: 60 acres (25 acres of water, 
35 acres of bushy or swampy borders). Description 
of Area: Originally described in Audubon Field 
Notes 2:160-161 (1948). No great over-all change 
since last winter. Borders of upper lakes untouched, 
but scme underbrush removed around lower lakes. 
Small landbirds tend to congregate in the more bushy 
sections. Starlings more prominent in the open spaces. 
Weather: Temperatures ranged from 20° F. to 50° 
F. and averaged below normal during most of Janu- 
ary. Ice was present during all trips and the ground 
was snow-covered the last 7 trips. Very little open 
water was available in late January and early February. 
Land food was scarce. Coverage: Jan. 5, 7, 11, 18, 
26, 28, 30; Feb. 2, 7, 10. Total: 10 trips, 10 hours. 
Census: FRESH-WATER Ponpbs: Herring Gull, 87 
(348); Black Duck, 31 (124); Ring-necked Duck, 24 
(96); Bonaparte’s Gull, 23 (92); Mallard, 18 (72): 
Am. Widgeon, 14 (56); Am. Coot, 13 (52); Ring- 
billed Gull, 11 (44); Great Black-backed Gull, 4 
(16); Pied-billed Grebe, 1 (4); Canvasback, 1 (4); 
Lesser Scaup, 1 (4); Bufflehead, 1 (4); Canada 
Goose, +; Pintail, +; Ruddy Duck, +; Red-breasted 
Merganser, +; Black-headed Gull, +. SHRUB 
SwAMP Borpers: Starling, 14 (40); Common Crow, 
4 (11); Mourning Dove, 1 (3); Cardinal, 1 (3); 
Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); Field Sparrow, 1 (3); 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; Blue 
Jay, +; Fish Crow, +; Carolina Wren, +; Mocking- 
bird, +; Robin, +; Redwinged Blackbird, +; Brown- 
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headed Cowbird, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: Ponps: 229 birds (density, 916 per 100 
acres). SHRUB SWAMP Boroers: 22 birds (density, 63 
per 100 acres). Remarks: We had had one good fall 
of snow before the census was started. Because of a 
car buried by the later storms and an attack from a 
virus we could not complete the tenth trip until Feb. 
10. However, the wintering population remained quite 
stable. Apparently the same Black Ducks, Ring-necks 
and coots spent the winter here. Conditions for life 
must have been severe as only 1 of 7 White Pekin 
Ducks survived. Some of the six were seen dead on the 
ice. Most of the native waterbirds seemed to fare 
much better. Small landbirds were unbelievably 
scarce. Perhaps they deserted the area and found 
one of the numerous feeding stations in the city — 
GeorGe M. SEELEY, 15 Woodrow Wilson Homes, 
Long Branch, N. J. 


25. SHRUBBY FIELD AND LAKE.—Location: 
Red Hills Recreational Area, near Sumner, Illinois. 
Size: 40 acres northeast of Red Hill Lake plus 20 
acres of lake and lake edge, a total of 60 acres. De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 12:312- 
313 (1958). Weather: Maximum _ temperatures 
ranged from 22° to 47°. Snow covered the ground in 
isolated patches on Dec. 29 and continued so with 
frequent snows throughout the period. The largest, a 
five-inch snow, fell on Jan. 29. Coverage: Dec. 29, 
30; Jan. 1, 7, 8, 12, 14, 22, 29; Feb. 4, 5. Total, 11 
trips, totaling 22 hours. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 
16 (27); Tree Sparrow, 8 (13); Cedar Waxwing, 5 
(8); Blue Jay, 4 (7); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (5); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (5); Bobwhite, 2 (3); Cardinal, 
2 (4); Common Crow, 2 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 
2 (4); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (2); Song Spar- 
row, 1 (2); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (2); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, +; Cooper's 
Hawk, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; Field Sparrow, +; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Great Blue Heron, +; 
Marsh Hawk, +; Mockingbird, +; Mourning Dove, 
+; Purple Finch, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, +; Robin, +; Rufous-sided 
Towhee, +; Sparrow Hawk, +: Swamp Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: 51 birds (density, 85 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Food was very abundant. There were 
berries of honeysuckle, bittersweet, sumac, Poison Ivy, 
Solomon's Seal, coral and also Persimmons, wild 
grapes, and Sycamore balls. Fifty Robins were feeding 
on Persimmons on the north side of the park on Jan. 
29. Screech Owl feathers were found in the count 
area on Jan. 7. Since the big snowstorm of March 
1960, Carolina Wrens have been conspicuous by their 
absence.—Mr. and Mrs. W. R. BriIDGES, MINNIE 
HuNDLEY, Mr. RICHARD THOM and Ricky, MR. and 
Mrs. CHESTER SCHERER, LINDA, SusIE, and VERA 
SCHERER SHAW (compiler), R.R. #2, Olney, Ill. 


26. CITY PARK, LAGOON, HARBOR, AND 
LAKE:—Location: Jackson Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Census area bounded roughly by Hayes, Richards, and 
Marquette Drives and Lake Michigan. Size: 68 acres 
(water, 46 acres; land, 22 acres). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 14:352-353 (1960). 





While the study was being conducted, the park di- 
vision was clearing the shrubs from the small island in 
the lagoon. The dense thicket at the north end of the 
study area also has been removed. Weather: Below- 
normal temperatures in January left only two small 
patches of open water in the census area. The only 
open water that did not freeze was located under the 
bridge that separates the lagoon from the harbor. A 
6-inch snowfall was recorded the night before the 
study period began. Temperatures during the study 
period ranged from 15° to 40° F. The weather was 
clear on the last three census dates. Coverage: Feb. 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Total, 6 trips averaging 11% hours 
each. Census (population densities computed on water 
acreage for the first 4 birds, and on land acreage for 
the last 4 birds): Water: Common Goldeneye, 6 
(13); Herring Gull, 5 (11); Mallard, 2 (4); Buf- 
flehead, +. LAND: Common Crow, 1 (5); Starling, 1 
(5); Downy Woodpecker, +; House Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: Water: 13 birds (density, 28 per 
100 acres—see Remarks); LANbD: 3 birds (density, 14 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The unusually severe win- 
ter greatly influenced the number of birds present in 
the study area. This winter was in direct contrast to 
last winter, which was unusually mild. The population 
density of waterbirds is obviously related directly to 
the amount of open water present in the study area. 
The Herring Gulls were recorded in flight over the 
census area except for one with a broken wing. All 
the ducks except three Common Goldeneyes were re- 
corded in the water on the census area. The density 
reported for landbirds is probably more representa- 
tive than that on last year’s census. The small supply 
of food available for landbirds is eaten up by Decem- 
ber, and there is little reason for the birds to stay 
there. In areas adjacent to the census area Cardinals 
and Slate-colored Juncos were present, and there were 
higher densities of Downy Woodpeckers, House Spar- 
rows, Starlings, and Common Crows.—STEVEN H. 
GREENE, 1232 E. 57th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 





27. TWO RESERVOIRS (ADJACENT ).—Lo- 
cation: 3 miles east of Boulder, Colorado (City 
Limit of 24th Street); 0.2 mile north of Colorado 
State Highway 7 (extension of Arapahoe Ave., 
Boulder). Size: 200 acres (approx.). Description 
of Area: Two reservoirs, Leggett Reservoir (approx. 
80 acres) and Hillcrest Lake (approx. 120 acres) 
with narrow water connection between them; de- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 10(3):303 (1956). 
Census made with two telescopes (16 and 20-40 
power) on tripods from two key points, one over- 
looking the large reservoir from a hill to the south, 
and one overlooking the small reservoir from _ its 
southwest bank. Weather: Clear to partly cloudy on 
all trips. Temperature on the first trip was about 32° 
but for all other trips was about 45-50° F. Tempera- 
tures, therefore, were about seasonal. A_ varying 
amount of ice was present on both reservoirs, but 
there was always open water present because an 
electric-power plant was using the water to cool its 
generator condensers. Wind was light to moderate 
on all trips. During the census period, one snowstorm 
occurred on Jan. 18. Before that, there had been no 
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precipitation since Dec. 28 (1960). Coverage: Jan. 
1, 4, 7, 11, 14, 21; Feb. 1, 8. Total, 8 trips, averaging 
17% hours per trip. Census: Mallard, est. 11,700 
(5850); Am. Widgeon, 37 (19); Pintail, 34 (17); 
Common Merganser, 30 (15); Common Goldeneye, 
7 (4); Herring Gull, 5 (3); Canvasback, 4 (2); 
Ring-necked Duck, 3 (2); Pied-billed Grebe, 2 (1); 
Green-winged Teal, 2 (1); Ring-billed Gull, 1 (1); 
Red-breasted Merganser, 1 (1); Redhead, 1 (1); 
Barrow's Goldeneye, 1 (1); Bufflehead, +; Black- 
billed Magpie (on ice), +. Average Total: 11,828 
birds (density, 5914 per 100 acres). Remarks: In 
addition, the following birds were seen flying over 
the area: Marsh Hawk, Ferruginous Hawk, Belted 
Kingfisher, Red-shafted Flicker, Common Crow, 
Starling, Redwinged Blackbird, and Western Meadow- 
lark. On Jan. 4, a flight of approx. 2000 Common 
Crows was observed heading west toward their roost 
in late afternoon. Two abnormal female Mallards 
were observed, one albinistic with white on the back 
of the head, and one with a very light-buff plumage 
over the whole body. The maximum Mallard count 
was 24,400 (est.) on Jan. 14. This compares with 
previous years’ maxima of 25,000 (est.) on Feb. 4, 
1956, and 28,000 (est.) on Feb. 5, 1957 [see 
Audubon Field Notes 11(3):306 (1957) as well as 
1956 reference mentioned above}. No counts were 
made in 1958, 1959, and 1960. Not seen during 
census periods in previous years were these five 
species: Pied-billed Grebe, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Canvasback, Barrow’s Goldeneye, and Bufflehead. The 
average density of 5914 birds per 100 acres this year 
was low compared with 6670 in 1956, and 8528 in 
1957.—OAKLEIGH THORNE II and GeorGe H. 
WeBER, Thorne Ecological Research Station, Boulder, 
Colo. 


28. RANCH POND IN ARID COUNTRY.— 
Location: Section 25, T23S, R13E, about 3 miles 
north of the city limits of Nogales, Arizona. 
Size: 121, acres. The pond this year occupied 
about 2 acres of the area. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 14:356 (1960). Weather: 
Rather warm temperatures prevailed during the 
census period, although the night-time readings 
consistently dropped below freezing. At no time was 
there more than a thin layer of ice around the edge 
of the pond. Although about two inches of precipita- 
tion fell during one rainy period, the pond did not 
seem to collect more water than it contained before 
the rains. Coverage: Jan. 7, 8, 14, 15, 28, 29. 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 40 minutes each. Census: 
Vesper Sparrow, 35 (280); White-crowned Sparrow, 
15 (120); House Finch, 13 (104); Western Meadow- 
lark, 12 (96); Gambel’s Quail, 8 (64); Green- 
winged Teal, 6 (48); Killdeer, 5 (40); Vermilion 
Flycatcher, 3 (24); Pyrrhuloxia, 3 (24); Mourning 
Dove, 2 (16); Brown Towhee, 2 (16); Black- 
throated Sparrow, 2 (16); Chipping Sparrow, 2 
(16); Common Snipe, 1 (8); Spotted Sandpiper, 
1 (8); Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (8); Gila Woodpecker, 
1 (8); Ladder-backed Woodpecker, 1 (8); Black 
Phoebe, 1 (8); Say’s Phoebe, 1 (8); Bewick’s Wren, 
1 (8); Curve-billed Thrasher, 1 (8); Crissal Thrash- 


er, 1 (8); Water Pipit, 1 (8); Loggerhead Shrike, 
1 (8); Audubon’s Warbler, 1 (8); House Spar- 
row, 1 (8); Lark Sparrow, 1 (8); Cooper's Hawk, 
+; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; Sparrow 
Hawk, +; Least Sandpiper, +; Empidonax fly- 
catcher, +; Mockingbird, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
+; Brewer's Sparrow, +. Average Total: 123 birds 
(density, 984 per 100 acres). Remarks: All trips 
were made between 9 and 11 A.M. on clear days. 
Since the actual area occupied by the pond shrank 
considerably during the past year, it is reasonable to 
assume that the total precipitation during that time 
was below average. The pond merely serves as a 
watering tank for the cattle, which graze on the 
nearby hills; there is no drain from it for irrigation 
purposes. An extensive weed growth at the southern 
edge of the census plot accounts for the high number 
of Vesper Sparrows, which were observed feeding 
there every census day. One week of extremely low 
temperatures early in the winter season perhaps was 
responsible for the virtual absence of Least Sand- 
pipers. The Western Meadowlarks, which apparently 
came to the area only for water, would alight at 
the pond edge, drink, and then fly away in loose flock 
formation. The other species, except the hawks and 
quail, apparently lived more or less completely within 
the census area, for they were observed there at 
various times during the day—BiILL HARRISON, Box 
82, Nogales, Ariz. 


29. GRAVEL DUMP.—Location: Bear Creek 
Valley, Phoenix, Oregon. Size: 4 acres. Description 
of Area: Scattered sump-holes filled with water, 
ranging in size from 54 square feet to 1/5 of an acre. 
A 540-square-foot bayou branches off Bear Creek 
on the east side. The depth of the sump-holes ranges 
from 1 foot to 314 feet with an average of 21/, feet; 
40% being 214 feet, 30% 3 feet and 30% 314 
feet. Most of the sump-holes contained red or green 
algae and a type of Nymphea. Most of the land area 
was covered by Star-thistle (Centaurea melitensis) 
and Moth-mullein (Verbascum blattaria). The only 
tree, a Red Alder (Alnus rubra), stood at 75 feet 
and was 2 feet DBH (diameter breast high). Names 
of plants were taken from Clement's “Flowers of 
Coast and Sierra” and Eliot's ‘Forest Trees of the 
Pacific Coast.” TopoGRAPHY: Valley creek basin; 
elevation 1543 feet. EpGe: Similar, except pastureland 
on west side. Weather: See Census No. 20. Cover- 
age: Dec. 20, 27; Jan. 8, 20; Feb. 4 (2 trips). 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 31 minutes each. Census: 
Am. Widgeon, 10; California Quail, 9; Lesser Scaup, 
5; Red-shafted Flicker, 5; Common Snipe, 4; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 4; Oregon Junco, 4; Western Meadowlark, 
2: Song Sparrow, 2; Killdeer, 1; Scrub Jay, 1; Western 
Bluebird, 1; Brewer's Blackbird, 1; Wood Duck, +: 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Audubon’s Warbler, +: House 
Sparrow, +; Brown Towhee, +; White-crowned 
Sparrow, +; Golden-crowned Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 49 birds (density 1225 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Robins and Starlings, which were seen flying 
over toward their roost, were not included because 
they were not observed roosting, feeding or resting 
in the census area. The ducks were seen on only the 
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first two field trips because after Jan. 8 a construction 
crew went to work on a highway that will probably 
destroy the census area—FLETCHER FisH and RALPH 
BROWNING (compiler), Box 253, Phoenix, Oreg. 


30. CULTIVATED  FIELD.—Location: One 
mile west of North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 
Size: 150 acres. Description of Area: Fully de- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 12:311 (1958). 
Weather: During the census period temperatures 
ranged from 8° to 62° with a mean of 39.54°. 
Precipitation amounted to 2.93 inches with 2 one-inch 
snowfalls. Coverage: Jan. 2, 10, 16, 25, 30; Feb. 1. 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: 
Mourning Dove, 66 (44); Common Crow, 60 (40); 
Eastern Meadowlark, 31 (20); Starling, 25 (16); 
Cedar Waxwing, 9 (6); Horned Lark (Prairie), 
5 (3); Field Sparrow, 3 (2); Song Sparrow, 3 (2); 
White-throated Sparrow, 2 (1); Slate-colored Junco, 
1 (1); Turkey Vulture, +; Pigeon Hawk, +; Spar- 
row Hawk, +; Bobwhite, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
+; Redwinged Blackbird, +; Rusty Blackbird, +; 
Cardinal, -+; Am. Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 
205 birds (density, 137 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
The food supply was somewhat larger than during 
the 1959-60 winter. Only one-half of the 90 acres 
where corn was grown was plowed following harvest, 
although the remainder was disced. Mourning Dove, 
Common Crow, and Horned Lark showed considerable 
increases over the 1959-60 season. The Eastern 
Meadowlark was present in decreased numbers. The 
Cedar Waxwing appeared on the area for the first 
time.—WENDELL P. SmitH, 911 E St., North Wilkes- 
boro, N. Gi. 


31. CEMETERY.—Location: Greenwocd Ceme- 
tery, Biddeford, Maine. Size: 25 acres, roughly rec- 
tangular. Description of Area: Consists of closely 
cut grass with many trees, but most of them stand 
alone. The dominant trees are: Sugar Maple (Acer 
saccharum), Norway Spruce (Picea abies), Red 
Maple (A. rubrum), Eastern Hemlock (Tsaga cana- 
densis). The subdominant trees are: White Cedar 
(Thuja occidentalis), European Larch (Larix de- 
cidua), White Pine (Pinus strobus), Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia). There are also several varieties of 
flowering shrubs and small evergreens. Scientific 
names are taken from ‘Trees of Eastern and Central 
United States and Canada” by Harlow. TopoGRAPHY: 
Gently rolling upland. EpGe: The southern edge of 
the cemetery contains a few Pitch Pines and the 
western edge is made up mostly of White Pines. The 
other two edges are roads. Weather: Temperature 
ranged from 5° F. to 35° F. The temperature was 
above normal until the last two trips. Five days during 
the census period were sunny and two were cloudy. 
The snow depth ranged from twelve inches on the 
first trip to thirty inches on the last. Coverage: Dec. 
19, 22, 26, 28, 29; Jan. 9, 23. Total: 7 trips between 
7 A.M. and 4 P.M., averaging one hour each. Census: 
Tree Sparrow, 19 (76); Starling, 9 (36); Slate- 
colored Junco, 4 (16); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 
(12); Blue Jay, 2 (8); Common Crow, 2 (8); 
Downy Woodpecker, +; Brown Creeper, +; Am. 





Goldfinch, +; Evening Grosbeak, +. Average Total: 
39 birds (density, 156 per 100 acres). Also flying 
over, Herring Gull, average of 4. Remarks: The 
Tree Sparrows and Slate-colored Juncos were almost 
always found in the hemlock trees. Only two species 
occurred on all seven trips: Tree Sparrow and 
Starling. The Blue Jay occurred on 6 trips and 
Slate-colored Junco and Common Crow on 5. The 
Evening Grosbeak was represented by a single in- 
dividual. The Tree Sparrows decreased continuously 
from 38 birds on the first trip to 2 on the last.— 
RoBerT E. GoBeiL, Cole Road, Biddeford, Me. 


32. CITY PARK.—Location: Forest Park, New 
York City (west from 86th Street along Park Lane, 
south 400 feet into Cypress Hills Cemetery and from 
86th Street north to Park Drive, west past the 
“flying field’’ 400 feet into the cemetery). Size: 22 
acres (+ 2). Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 14:345-346 (1960). Weather: Very cold 
with a near record snowfall. The temperature ranged 
from —2° F. to 63° F. and averaged near 20° F. From 
mid-January through early February a cold wave hit 
our region and the thermometer registered below 
freezing for 16 consecutive days. In the week before 
Dec. 20, 17 in. of snow fell, and an additional 40 in. 
fell during the study period. Coverage: Dec. 27: 
Jan. 2, 7, 19; Feb. 9, 18. Total: 6 trips, aver- 
aging one hour each. Census: Starling, 51 (232): 
Herring Gull, 23 (see Remarks); Slate-colored Junco, 
13 (59); Blue Jay, 11 (50); Fox Sparrow, 7 (32); 
Tree Sparrow, 6 (27); Common Crow, 4 (18); 
Cardinal, 3 (14); Field Sparrow, 3 (14); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 
2 (9); House Sparrow, 2 (9); White-throated Spar- 
row, 2 (9); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (5); Am. 
Goldfinch, 1 (5); Song Sparrow, 1 (5); Ring-billed 
Gull, +; Great Black-backed Gull, +; Robin, +; 
Sparrow Hawk, +. Average Total: (excluding 
Starling and Herring Gull; see Remarks): 58 birds 
(density, 264 per 100 acres). Remarks: The weed 
crop was rather poor this year. Field Sparrows at- 
tempted to winter; I had a flock of 16 birds on 
Jan. 7, but they left because of insufficient focd and 
too much competition from other birds, especially 
Tree Sparrows. The oak and Beech mast was very 
good in comparison to last year’s crop and I feel that 
this accounts for the tremendous increase of Blue 
Jays. Fringillids enjoyed the greatest increase in 
numbers over last year’s populations. The reason 
for this increase is probably that they were not 
disturbed as much as they were last year when the 
Park Department cleaned the census area. Flocking 
and roosting Starlings were not counted this year so 
I computed an average per 100 acres for them. 
However, in order to provide a better comparison to 
last year’s total I declined to use this average in 
figuring the average total. Also omitted were Her- 
ring Gulls as they were always seen flying overhead. 
The severity of this winter's snowstorms both before 
and after Dec. 20 probably accounts for my not 
recording several additional species as towhee, 
thrasher and Purple Finch—THoMas H. Davis, 
Jr., 8613 85th St., Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 
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33. CITY PARK.—Location: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 9:302 (1955). Weather: This has been 
a relatively mild winter with little precipitation. There 
was no snow on the ground until Dec. 17, and the 
maximum at any time was three inches. Temperatures 
during hours of census varied from —5° to 36°, with 
a mean of 22° F. Coverage: Dec. 17, 18, 24, 25, 31; 
Jon. 1, 7, &, 14, 15, 21, 22, 2B, 29; Bed. 4, §, 11, 
12. Total 18 trips, all between 9 and 10 A.M. and 
averaging one hour each. Census: House Sparrow, 
6 (18); Starling, 3 (9); Black-capped Chickadee, 
2 (6); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (6); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2 (6); Blue Jay, 2 (6); Tufted Titmouse, 
1 (3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Cardinal, 
+; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, +; Common Crow, +; Yellow-shafted Flick- 
er, +; Hairy, Woodpecker, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Barred Owl, +. Average Total: 19 birds (density, 
57 per 100 acres). Remarks: This is the seventh 
year this area has been censused, and during this 
time 126 trips have been made. The number of 
species, 16, is with one exception, the lowest in any 
year. The number of individuals, 19, is the lowest 
for any year and compares with the six-year weighted 
average of 26. The Blue Jay is the only native 
species occurring this year more frequently than 


. 


the average, with 2.3 individuals as compared to the 
average of 1.1. Chickadees dropped from an average 
of 5.0 to 1.6, continuing a decline that started last 
year after rising in 1955 and again in 1957. Nut- 
hatches decreased for the second year and went to 


a 


1.4 from an average of 3.2. Titmice were only half 
the average, this being the first variation of any 
consequence. House Sparrows, on the other hand, 
continued a rise that has been interrupted but once, 
and were found at the rate of 5.6 per trip while the 
previous average was 4.1. Starlings numbered 2.7, 
or twice the yearly average of 1.3. This species has 
alternately increased and decreased in two-year cycles. 
The other species were found in such small numbers 
that comparisons would not be significant. I am 
unable to offer any explanation for the decrease in 
the numbers of native birds, and neither the weather, 
with from 70 to 75% sunshine, nor the food 
supply would seem to be the answer. There has been 
considerable spraying of the roadsides by the High- 
way Department and this has killed the vegetation in 
the ditches and fence-rows; the opinion that bird 
life generally is decreasing is rather widely held. 
This spraying, however, should not directly affect 
the area censused—WoopwarD H. Brown, 4815 
Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines 12, lowa. 


WHILE THEY LAST! 
Audubon Field Notes offers at: 


$1.00 per volume: 
Volume 7—1953 
Volume 9—1955 


$2.00 per volume: 
Volume 10—1956 
Volume 12—1958 
Volume 13—1959 


Also at reduced rates: Broken Volumes for the following years: 


Volume 5—1951 
Volume 6—1952 


Volume 8—1954 
Volume 11—1957 


Volume 14—1960 
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NEWS ON THE BALD EAGLE PROJECT 


In March of this year, during the time of 
the North American Wildlife Conference in 
Washington, some thirty-eight persons inter- 
ested in this project met and discussed progress 
to-date and plans for the future. 

Over 1120 experienced field students have 
already enrolled as cooperators in the study, 
thanks to the whole-hearted encouragement of 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, whose refuge 
managers, game management agents and other 
field biologists make up so important a part 
of this team. All state fish and game agencies 
but one have indicated their interest in co- 
operating, and the National Park Service, 
through its naturalists, is also contributing. 

There are several regional studies which have 
been under way for some time, namely: 


Canada: (John A. Livingston, Canadian 
Audubon Society ) 

Chesapeake Bay: (Jackson M. Abbost of 
Audubon Naturalists Society and 
Frederic R. Scott of Virginia Society 
of Ornithology ) 

Everglades National Park: (Dr. William 
Robertson, Park Naturalist ) 

Florida: (C. Russell Nason, Florida Audu- 
bon Society ) 

Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, Pa. (Dr. 
Maurice Broun ) 

Illinois-lowa: (Elton Fawks, Illinois Audu- 
bon Society, lowa Audubon Society ) 

Michigan (part): (Sergej Postupalsky, 
Detroit Audubon Society ) 

Nebraska: (Nebraska Ornithologists Un- 
ion ) 

New Jersey: (Frank McLaughlin, New 
Jersey Audubon Society ) 

New York (northern): (Dr. Walter 
Spofford ) 

Yellowstone Park: (Dr. Joseph R. Murphy, 
Brigham Young University ) 


The project has received excellent publicity 
with an article in the National Geographic 
Magazine and announcements in ornithological 
journals, Wildlife Society News, Florida Cattle- 
man and a great number of newspapers. 


Standard reporting forms for nesting and 
wintering data have been prepared and will be 
modified as the needs of the project dictate. 
The following aids for cooperators are either 
in preparation or have been proposed: 


1. Instructions for minimizing disturbance in 
nest observation. 

2. Suggested techniques for organizing and 
conducting a regional survey. 

3. Identification sheet to aid in eliminating 
confusion between immature Bald Eagles 
and Golden Eagles. 


The project now calls for: (1) a coordinated 
winter count of eagles over the entire United 
States and adjacent Canada. (This may be the 
most feasible index to the population.) (2) 
Studies in eagle biology, probably through 
graduate research projects, to assess some or all 
of the following aspects: productivity; reaction 
to disturbance; extent of predation on domestic 
stock, if any; competition with the Great 
Horned Owl for nests. 

Problems and questions still deserving of 
thought would include: (a) the source of eagles 
wintering in the Central Mississippi valley; 
(b) the status of the Bald Eagle in the northern 
Rocky Mountain region; (c) movements of 
the Alaska-Bri:ish Columbia population, if any; 
(d) means of improving eagle protection be- 
cause it is obvious that many immature Bald 
Eagles are still being shot, in part because of 
confusion with the Golden Eagle or even with 
vultures. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
is planning to integrate a winter count of 
eagles with the annual waterfowl inventory. As 
the waterfowl inventory focuses on significant 
duck numbers along the coast and major water- 
ways, bird watchers—by teaming up with their 
state wildlife officials—could contribute im- 
portantly by extending the eagle count inland 
to smaller water bodies. 

An analysis of eagle flights at Hawk Moun- 
tain, Pa. has been made, covering two 7-year 
periods. These show that a drastic decline has 
occurred there: 
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In the Everglades there appears to be a stable 
population of 40 to 60 pairs of Bald Eagles 
south of the Tamiami Trail. Productivity there 
is 1.6 young per nest, better than for Golden 
Eagles in Scotland or the findings of Leslie 
Brown in Africa. All the nests in Everglades 
National Park were knocked down by Hurri- 
cane Donna in the fall of 1960. However, 37 
nests were rebuilt and were in use by March 
of this year. 

In addition to the elimination of sites by 
development and some shooting, in the Cocoa- 
New Smyrna region of Florida, timber cutting 
also exposes nest trees even when these are 
not cut. The loss of estuarine waters through 
bulkheading, etc., may even now be affecting 
the food supply. 

In New Jersey the studies have revealed that 
there is considerable predation by raccoons 
(birds lay about February 15th there). Forty- 
inch bands of tin are now being wrapped 
around nest trees to discourage raccoons. 

In Alaska it has recently been found that 
there are about 50 per cent immature birds in 
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Total 434 birds of which 159 (36.6% ) were immatures 
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a concentration of 2000. 

The U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service needs 
carcasses of dead eagles in good condition for 
examination. It is important to examine dead 
eagles to detect the presence of pesticide ma- 
terials, and any bird found freshly killed shou!d 
be salvaged for this purpose. Such specimens 
should be frozen and include the brain, heart, 
liver, kidneys, visceral fat and breast muscle. 
The service currently has three chemists as- 
signed to doing analysis of tissues from birds 
and other animals involved in pesticide s-udies; 
it is only possible to analyze about 2000 birds 
a year at a cost of $25 to $50 per bird. It is 
necessary to know what chemicals have been 
used in the area, if possible, which seem related 
to the mortality of the birds. Large samples are 
needed because tests for each chemical involve 
a new “run.” 

Alexander Sprunt IV of Box 231, Tavernier, 
Fla., is interested in being advised of active 
nests. He would also like to know of anyone 
who would care to cooperate in this project, 
or could use report forms. 
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